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PREFACE. 



MANY selections of excellent matter have been noade for the 
benefit of young persons. Performances of this kind are of so g^at 
utility^ that fresh productions of them, and new attempts to improve 
ihe young mind, will scarcely be deemed superfluous, if the writer 
make his compilation instructive and interesting, and sufficiently dis- 
tinct from olliCTs. 

The present work, as tlic title expresses, aims at the attainment of 
three objects-: to improve youth in tlie art of reading; to meliorate 
their language and sentiments ; and to inculcate some of tlie most im- 
portant principles of piety and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not^vmly give exercise to a great variety of 
emotions, and ihe correspondent tones and variations of voice, but 
contain sentences and members of sentences, which are diversified, 
proportioned, and pointed witli accuracy. Exercises of this nature 
are, it Is presumed, well calculated to teach youth to read with pro- 
priety and effect. A selection of sentences, in which variety and pro- 
portion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully observed, in all 
thor parts as well as with respect to one another, will probably have 
imuch greater effect, in properly teaching the art of reading, than is 
commonly imagined. In such constructions, every thing is accommo- 
diM to the understanding and the voice ; and the common difficul- 
ties in learning to read well are obviated. When the learner has ac- 
quired a habit of reading such sentences, with justness and facility, 
he will readily apply that habit, and the improvements he has made, 
to sentences more complicated and irregular, and of a constructk>ii 
entirely different. 

The language of the pieces chosen for th'iS collection has been 
y catefully reg^arded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and, in many in- 
itanoea, elegance of diction distinguish titem. They are extracted 
from the works of the most correct and elegant writers. From the 
MHirces whence the sentiments Lre drawn, the reader may expect to 
fiod them connected and regular, sufficiently important and impres* 
Bive, and divested of every thing that is either trite op eccentric. 
The frequent perusal of such composition naturally tends to infuse a 
taste for this species of excellence ; and to produce a habit of think- 
ing, and of composing, with judgment and accuracy.* 

* The learner, in his progress through this volume and the Sequal 
to it, will meet with numerous instances of composition, in strict con- 
formity to the rules for promoting perspicuous and elegant writing 
coTitalned in the Appendix to the Authoi's English grammar. By oc- 
casionally examining this conformity, he will be confirmed in the util- 
ity of those rules , and be enabled to apply them with ease and dex- 
terity. 

It is proper further to observe, that the Reader and the Sequal, be- 
sides teaching' to read accurately, and incuVcaJCvsx^ mwi>3 \xsv\nitvaasX 
/ aentiments, may be considered as auxiUar\ea \o W\t K\]\VtfsO% ^^tjcv^^^^ 
iGrammat : as practical iUtistrationj of U\e nmcv^X^a wAxvkNwh ^ 
, ttwed w thgt workw^ 
Br \r ^ ^ ^. 



Vy I'REFACE. 

Th&t tbU collection tnay also serve the purpose of promoting 
and yirtuey the compiler has introduced many extracts, which 
religion in the most amiable light ; and which recommend a gre 
riety of moral duties, by the excellence of their nature, and the I 
effects ihtfy produce. These subjects are exhibited in a styl 
manner which arc calculated to arrest the attention of youth : 
to make strong and durable impressions on their minds.| 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression anc 
timenty that might gratifiy a corrupt mind, or, in tlie least d< 
offend the eye or ear of innocence. This he conceives to be 
! liarly incumbent on erery person who writes for the benefit of y 

It would indeed be a great and happy improvement in educatu 
no writings were allowed to come under their i;otice, but such a 
perfectly innocent ; and if, on all proper occasions, they were e 
raged to peruse those which tend to inspire a due reverence for v 
and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to. animate them with sentli 
of piety and goodness. Such imprebaions deeply engraven on 
minds, and connected with all their attainments, could scarcely 
' of attending them titrough life, and of producing a solidity of p 
pie and character, that would be able to resist the danger ai 
from future intercourse with the world. 

The Author has endearoured to relieve the grave and serious 
of hia collection, by the occasional admission of pieces which a 
^ as well as instruct. If, however, any of his readers should th: 

contains too great a proportion of the former, it may be some s 
gy, to observe that, in the existing publications designed for the 
sal of 3^ung persons, the preponderance is greatly on the side o 
and amusing productions. Too much attention may be paid t< 
medium of improvement. When the imagination, of youth espec 
is much entertained, the sober dictates of the understanding ai 
garded with indifference ; and tlie influence of good affections 
ther feeble, or transient. A temperate use of such entertain 
seems therefore requisite, to afford proper scope for the operatic 
the understanding and tlie heart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been sollcltoi 
recommend to your persons, the perusal of the sacred Scripture 
interspersing through his work some of the most beautiful and i 
csting passages of those invaluable writings. To excite an early 
and veneration for thLs great rule of life, is a point of so high ir 
taiice. as to warrant the attempt to promote it on every proper occ{ 
. To improve the young mind, and to aiibrd some assistance to ti 
in the arduous and important work of education, were the mc 
which \id to this production. If the author should be so succc 
as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, he will 1 
that his time and pains have been well employed, and will deem 
■elf amply rewarded. 

f In some of thei>ieees, the Compiler has made a few alteral 
chiefly verbal, to adapt them the better to the dasign of his worl 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF QOOD 

READING. 

TO read with propriety^ is a pleasing^ and important attiuniiient ; 
productive of iinprovement both to the undentandinff and the heart. 
It is estential to a complete reader, that be minutely perceive the 
ideas, and enler into tlie foelings of the author, whose senthnenta he 
proiesse« to I'epeat :.for how is it possible to represent clearly to 
others, what we have but faint or inaccurate conceptiiyns of our- 
selves ? If there were no other benefits resulting finom the art of 
reading well,, than the necessity it lays us under, of precisely ascer- 
taining*, the meaning of what we read ; and the habit thence acauired, 
of doing this wiih facilit>, both when reading silently and aloud, tliey 
would constitute a sufficient compensation for all the labour we can 
bestow upon the subject. But tlie pleasure derived to ourselves and 
elbers, from a clear communication of ideas and feelings ; and the 
strong and durable impressions made thereby on the minds of the 
reader and tlie audience, are considerations, which give additional 
importance to the study of this necessary .and useful art. Tiie per- 
fect attainment of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, 
joined to extraordinary natural powers : but as there are many de- 
greet of excellence in the art, the student whose aims fall short of 
perfection will find himself amply rewarded for every exertion he 
may think proper to make. 

To pve rule^ for the management of the voice in reading, by 
vhidi the necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones, may be discovered 
•Ml put in practice, is not possible. After all the directions that caii 
be Mfered on these pointo, much will remain to be taught by the 
liviMp inetructor : much will be attainable by no other meaas, than 
the rorce of example influencing the imitative powers of the learner. 
Some Tides and prineiplea on these heads will however, be found 
useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; to give 
the jroong reader some taste to the aubject : and te assist him in ac« 
qnirmg a just and accurate mode of delivery^ The observations 
whieh we have to make, (qr these purposes, may be comprised under 
the blowing heads : FmonR loudhess or totob ; Bnrnnmnsa ; 

SMTTHESS; raOFftlSTT OV PROHVIfCIJiTIQl^ SHBHrSASni TeVM ; fAtJ- 

SB ; and xovE er asAenre tsbse. 
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SECTION I. 



Proper Loudtiess of voice. 

Tm first attention of every person wlio reads to others, doubtless, 
must be, to rtiake himself be beard by all those to whom he reads* 
He must endeavour to fill with Iiis voice the space occupied by 
the company. This power of voice, it may be tliought, is wholly a 
natural talent. It is, in a g^d measure, the gift of nature ; but it 
may rieceive considerable assistance from art. Much depends, for 
ttiis purpose, on the proper pitch and management of tlie voice. — 
£very person has three pltchesjn his voice ; the high, the midplEi 
and the iaw one. The higli, is that which he uses in calling aloud 
to some person at a distance. The low is, when he approaches to a wliis<i 
per. The middle is, that which he employs in common conversation, 
and which he should generally use in reading toothers. For it is a great 
nustake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of lils voice, 
in order to be well heard in a large company. — This is confounding 
two things which are different^ loudness or strength of sound, with 
the key or note in which we speak . There is a variety of soun-i 
within tlie compass of each key. A speaker may therefore render his 
▼oice louder, without altering the key : and we shall always be able 
to giTe most body, most persevering foi*ce of sound, to that pitch of 
voice, to which in conversation we are accustomed. Whereas by set- 
ting out on our highest pitch or key, we certainly allow ourselves 
less compass, and arc likely to strain our voice before we have done. 
We shall fiitigue ourselves, and read with pain ; and whenever a per- 
son speaks with pain to himself, he is always heard with pain by his 
audience. Let us therefore give the voice full strength and swell of ' 
sound ; but always pitch it on our ordinary speaking key. It should \ 
be a constant rule never to utter a greater quantity of voice than we j 
can afford without pain to ourselves, and without any extraordinary \ 
effort As long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs of 
speech will be at liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; : 
aiid we shall always have our voice under command. But whenever 
we transgtCM these bonds, we give up the reins, and have no longer 
eny management of it. It is a useful rule too, in order to be well 
beard to cast our eye on some of the most distant .persons in the 
company and to consider ourselves as reading to them. We natur- 
ally and mechapicallv utter our words ^th such a degree of strength 
as to make cursives oe heard by the person whom we address, ,pro- 
Tided he is within the reach of our voice. As this is the case in con- 
versation, it wiU Im^d also in reading to others. But let us remem- 
ber, that in reading-is well as in conversation, it is possible to c^end 
by sp^iking too Icmd^sThia extreme hurts t[he ear, by making the 
foice come upon it in ruHfthling, indistinct masses* 

By the hsbit of readings iKhen young, in a loud and vehement man- 

aer the voice becomes fixed m a strained and unnatural ke^ i and ia 

readend incapable of that varii^ of elevation and depression which 

comtiUiteB the true harmony or. uUersnoe) and affords ease to the 

fSfder, Mad pleasure to the audienJNBk '^^ >isa^«X»NX 'V^fi^ ^^ ^^ue^ 



TNTIIODUCTIOK. vli 

who were taught to read in larjje rooms { who were ficciistomed to 
stand at too great a distance, when reading to their teachers ; uiiosc 
instmctora were very imperfect in their hearing^; or who were- luiight 
by persona, that considered loud expression as the chief requisite in 
forming^ a good reader. These are circumstances which demand l!ie 
serious attention of every one to wliom the education of youth is 
committed. 

SECTION IL 

Distinctnets, 

Iir the next place, to being well heard and clearly understood, dis- 
tinctness of articulation contributes more tlian mere loudness of 
flouTid. The quantity of sound necessary to fill even a large space, is 
smaller tlian is commonly imagined; and with distinct articulation, 
a person with a weak voice will make it reacii fartlier, than the strong- 
est voice can reacli without it. To this, therefore, every reader ought 
to pay great attention. He must gii'e every sound which he utters, 
its due profK}rtion ; and make every syllable, and even every letter in 
the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without slur- 
ring, whispering, or suppressing any of the proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the simple, elementary sounds of the 
anguage, and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to dis- 
ioctness of expression, that if the leamer^s attainments are, in this 
■lespect, imperfect, (and many tlitre are in this situation) it will be 
incumbent on his teacher, to carr}' him back to these primary articu- 
iations ; and to suspend his progress, till he become perfectly master 
of them. It will be in vain to press him forward, with the hope of 
forming a good reader, if he cannot completely articulate ever}' ele- 
Acntary sound of the language. 

SECTION lU. 

Due 2)e£Tce of Slorwneti. 

Im order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite 
with rerard to the speed of pronouncing. Precipitanev of speech 
confounds all articulation, and all meaning. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe^ that there may be also an extreme on the opposite side^ 
It is obvious that a lifeless, drawling manner of reading, which allows 
the minds of the bearers to be always outrunning the speaker, must 
tender every such pecformance insipid and fatiguing. But the ex- 
tieine of reading too fast is much more commoq^ and requires the 
more to be gaurded asndnst,. because, when it has g^wn into a habit, 
ibw enrers are more difficult to be corrected. To pronounce with a 
proper degree of slowness, and with full and clear articulation is ne- 
■cswy to be studied by all, who wish to become good readers ; and 
it cannot be too much recommended to them. Such a pronuneiatioa 
fl^iftB wdght and dignity to the subjeet. it is a great assistance to 
ue Toice^ hj the pauses and rests vrhich i% aUowfli tl|e reader more 
tasil^ to maket and it eiubles thcr ' ** **^*" "^^ '^ '"^ 
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" AJriendtxdLgg&mieB a man^s wrtues g an ^lemy his crimes,^^ 

** The tM«e man is happy, when he gains his ovn approbation ; th 
fiolf when he gains that of otfteraJ** 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be detet 
mined entirely by the aenae of the passage, and always made alike 
but as to the inferior emphasis, taate alone seems to have the right c 
fixing its situation and Quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have hod proper o])portunitie 
of learning to read, in the best manner it is now taught, very fe\ 
could be selected, who in a given instancCi would use the inferio 
emphasis alike, either as to plaoe or quantity. Some persons indeecj 
Tise scarcely any degree of it : and others dipjnpt scruple to carry i 
far beyond any ihing to be found in eoninm discourse ; and eve 
sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in themselves, tliat i 
is evidently done with no other view, tlian to give greater variety t 
the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, ther 
are certainly proper boundaries^ within ^\i)ich this emphasis must b 
restrained, in order to make it noeet tlie apj)i'obation of sound judg 
ment and correct taste. It wiU doubtless have different degrees c 
exertion, according to the greater or less degrees of impor lance of th 
words upon which it operates ; and tliere may be very properly som 
variety in the use of it ; but its application is not arbitraiy, dependin] 
on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falb on words in different parts of the same sen 
tence, so it is frequently required to be continued with a little varia 
tionj on two, and sometimes more words together. The followin] 
sentences exemplify both the parts of this position : « If you seek t' 
make one n'cA, study not to increate hie stores, but to duniuish hia di 
nrea,'** " The Mexican figures, or picture writing, represent thing-t 
not -words : they exhibit images to the eye^ not ideas to the understanc 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that almost ever 
word is emphatic ; as '* Ye hiUs and dales, ye rivers, woods, ani 
plains I'' or, as that pathetic expostulation \n the prophccv of Eze 
kiel, «• Why wdl ye die !" 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the |^at regulator of quar 
tity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words sep; 
rately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these words are arrangei 
in sentences ; the long being changed into short, the sliort into long 
according to the importance of the word with reprard to meaning 
Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters the seat of the accent. Thi 
is demonstrable from the following examples. "He shall >>crcas€ 
but I shall d(?crease.'' "There is a difference between giving an* 
/orgiving." " In this species of composition, plaus\h\\'\\.y is mut' 
more essential ihanj^ro^ability." "In these examples, the emphasi 
requires the accent to be placed on syllables, tb which it does no 
commonly belong. 



etn^ 

careful 



should form h upon the mode! of ihr. cin^f\ ^•uV\■.''">\\^ uwA «Lv:\:ww\^?\'^dX%t'^. 
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in order to teqtiii« the proper management of the emphasis, the 
great rule to be giren, is, that the reader study to attain a just con- 
eeptlon of the ibrce and spirit of the sentiments which he is to pro- 
neunce. For to lay the emphasis with exact propriety, is a constant 
eiercise of {^d sense and attention. It is far from being an incon- 
siderable attainment. It is one of the most decisive trials of a true 
and just taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
ftom judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the feelings of 
ethers. 
I There is one error, against which it is particularly proper to cau- 
lioa the learner ; nVMutf^^ ^^ multiplying emphatical words too 
kaach, and using tb^mpHsis indiscriminately. It is only by a pru- 
Mmt reaerve and distinction in the use of them, that we can give 
Hmsd any weight. If they recur too often ; if a reader attempts to 
lender evgry thing be expresses of high importance, by a multitude 
of strong emphasis, w»«oon learn to pay little regard to them. To 
crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowding all the 
pages of a book with Italic characters ; which as to the effect, is just 
4he same as to use no such di&t'mctions at all. 

SECTION VL 

Tones, 

Toanes are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consisting in 
the notes or variations of sound which we employ, in the expression 
of our sentiments. Emphasis affects particular words and phrases, 
with a dejg[reeof tone, or inflection of voice ; but tones, puculiarly so 
ciJled, anect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even the whole 
of a discourse. 
To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that 
^ the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of activi- 
ty, emotion,, or agitation, from the different effects which those ideas 
produce in the speaker. Now the end of such communication being 
not merely to lay open the ideas, but also the different feelings which 
diey excite in him who utters them, there miist be other sig^s than 
vords, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered in a monotonous 
^ manner can represent only a similar state of mind, perf .ctly free from 
' all activity and emotion. As the communication of these internal 
feelings was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, than 
the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our being did not, as in 
that conveyance, leave the invention of the language of emotion to 
nan ; but impressed it himself upon our nature, in the same manner 
as he has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of 
which express their various feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, 
from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high deg^ree more com- 
prehensive-; as there is not an act of the mind, an exertion of the fan- 
cy, or an emotion, of the heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or 
note of the voice, by which it is to be expressed ; and which is suited 
eKactly to the degree of internal feeling. It b chiefly in the proper 

use of these toocB, that the lifef spirit, \}e«iuXY« m^WATBi^^^ ^\ ^« 
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The limits of this Introductioii do not admit of examples, to ilius- 
frate the variety of tones belonging to the different passions and emo- 
tioiis. We shall, however, select one, which is extracted from tlie 
beautiful lamentation of David over Saul and Jonathan, and which 
will, m some degree, elucidate what has been said on this subject, 
*< The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy hi^h places ; how are the 
mighty fallen! Tell it not in Gath ; publish ^it not in the streets of 
Askelon ; lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice: lest the daugl^ 
ters of the uncircumci.sed tnumph Ye mountains of Gilboa, let 
there be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fields, of offerings ; for there 
the shield of the mighty was vilely cast UM||frthe shield of Saul,. as 
though he had not been anointed with oiMmTne first of . these divi« 
Sions expresses sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is lornH 
The next contains a spirited command, and should be pronounced 
much higher. The other sentence, in which he makes a pathetic ad* 
dress to the mountains where his friends had been slain, roust be ex- 
pressed in a note quite different from the two former ; not so low aa 
the first, nor so high as the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plsuntive 
tone. 

Z The correct and natural lang^ag^ of the emotions is not so difficult 
to be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the 
spirit of the author's sentiments, as well as into the meaning of his 
words, we shall not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. 
For there are few people, who speak English without a provincial 
note, that have not an accurate use of tones, when they utter their 
sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason that they have not 
the same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may 
be traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in which the 
art of reading is taught ; whereby all the various, natural, expressive 
tones of speech, are suppi'essed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning rea- 
ding notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the tone and 
language of emotions, we must be understood to d9 it with proper 
limitation. Moderation is necessary in this point, as it is in other 
things. For when reading becomes strictly imitative, it assumes a 
theatrical manner, and must be highly improper, as well as give of- 
fence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicaicy and 
modesty, which are indispensable on such occasions. The speaker 
who delivers bis own emotions must be supposed to be more vived 
and animated, than would be proper in the person who relate* them 
at second hand. 

We shall conclude this section with the following role, for the 
tones that indicate the passions and emotions. " In reading, let all 
your tones of expression be borrowed from those of common speech, 
but, in some d^ree, more faintly characterized. Let those tones 
which signify any disagreeable passion of the mind, be still nnore 
faint than those which indicate agreeable emotions; and, on all occa^ 
sions, preserve yourselves from being so far affected with the subject, 
as to be able to proceed through it with that eajy and masterly man- 
aer, which baa its good effects in this, as well as in erery -other nrt.«» 
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INTRODUCTION. XUi 

SECTION vn. 

Pauset, 

Pauses or rests, in speakinf^ or reading*, are a total cessation of the 
voice, during^ a perceptible, and in many cases, a measurable space of 
time. Pauses are equally necessary lo the speaker, and the hearer. 
To the speaker, Miat he may take breath, without wiiich he cannot 
proceed tar in delivery; and that he m^y, by these temporary rests, 
relieve tlie orgfaiia of spoecb, which otherwise would be soon tired by 
contmued action : lo tbe hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
from the fatigue, which it would otherwise, endure from a conlumiiy 
of -.ound; and tha: the understandmg may have siifHci^nt time to mark 
the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; and next, 
sucli as mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is g^^neral- 
ly made ri/'/er something I la^ been said of peculiar moment, and on which 
^ J we desire \o fix ^ he hearer's a-.tention. Sometimes before s\ich a 
,1 thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
.J have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject to the 
"I same rules ; especially lo the cau'ion, ot* not repeating them too fre- 
" I quen'ly. For as they excite uncommon atrcniion, and of course raise 
I'l expectation, if the importance of ihe matter be net fully answerable 
to such expectation, thev occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is to mark 
the divis.ons of tlic sense, and at the same time to allow tJic reader to 
draw his breath; and the proper and delicate adjustment of such 
pauses, is one of the most nice and difficult articles of delivery. In 
all reading, the management of the breath requires a good deal of 
care, so as not to oblige us to divide words from one another, which 
. I have so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced '.vith 
the same breath, and without the least separation. Many a sentence 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lost by 
ivisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, 
vhile he is reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply of 
breath for what he is to utter It is a great mistake to imagine, that 
the breath must be drawn only at tlie end of a period, when tite 
voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be gatliered at the intervals of 
the period, when the voice is susi>ended only for a moment ; and, by 
this management, one may always have a sufficient stock for carrying 
6n the lon^^est sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be formed upon the manner in 
uiiich we utttr ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversation ; and not " 
upon the slid* artificial manner, which is acquired from reading books 
according to the common punctuation. It will by no means be suffi- 
cient to attend to the points used in printing ; fcr these are far from 
marking all the pauses which ought to be made in reading, A mc- 
chanicsd attention to these resting places, has perhaps been one cause 
of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar tone at every stop, 
and a uniform cadence at every period. The primary use of points, 
is to assist the reader in discerning the grammaLtlciV cow^vtwc\\!^^\ ^^ii 
it is only &s a secondary object, that they regviVat^Vvva \>tcye>Mw£\^NjtfiVL. 
Ojj this bead, the following direction may be oV \x%^ •. *^ t\\ft>^^ >^ 
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reading great attention should be paid to the stops, yet a greater 
should be given lo the sense ; and their correspdfldent times occa* 
sionally iengUiened beyond what is usual in common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, ihcy must not only be 
made in the right place, but also accompanied with a proper tone of 
▼oi^e, by which the nature of these pauses is intimated ; much more 
than by the length of them, which can seldom be exactly measufed. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is * 
proper ; sometimes a decree of cadence in the voice is required ; and 
someiimes that peculiar tone ana cadence whxh denote tlie sentence 
to be finislied. In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves by 
attending to the manner in which nature tcacft« tu to speak, when 
engaged in real and earnest discourse with Qm<'rs. The followmg 
sentence exemplifies the susftending and the closing pauses : " Jlope* 
the balm of life, sooths us under every misfortune.'' The first and 
second pauses are accompanied by an inflection of voice, that gives 
the hearer an expectation of something further to complete the sense: 
the inflection attending the third pause signifies that the sense is 
completed. 

The preceding example Is an illustration of the suspending pause^ 
in its simple state : the following instance exhibits that pause wjth a 
degree of cadence in the voice : •* If content cannot remove the dis- 
quietudes of mankind, it will at least alleviate them.^' 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with 
both the rising aiul the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in 
this example : '* Moderate exercise^, and habitual temperance 
strengthen the constitution.'** 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended with both the rising 
and the falling inflection, it is the same.with regard to the closnig 
pause : it admits of both. The falling inflection generally accctmpa- 
nies it ; but it is not unfrequcntly connected with tlie rising inflec- 
tion. Interrogative sentences, for instance, are offen terminated in 
this manner : as, ** Am I ungrateful' ?" •* Is he in earnest' ?*' 

Bui where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pronoun or ad-^^ 
verb, it is commonly terminated by the falling inflection : as, *' What ^ 
has he gained by his folly*?" " Wlio will assist him^ ?" •* Where 
is ilie messenger ?" " When did he arrive^ ?*' 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by 
the conjunction or, the first takes the rising, the second the falling 
inflection; as, "Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy 
iO ?» 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confounded with ero* 
phasis. Though they may often coincide, they are, in their- nature, 
perfectly distinct. Emphasis sometimes controls those inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling inflections, con- 
fers to much beauty on expression, and is so necessary to be studied 
by the young reader, that we shal^ insert a few more examples, to 
induce him to pay greater attention to the subject. In these instan- 
ces, all the inflections are not marked. Such only are distini^uibiitd, 
as are most btriking, and will best serve to show the reader their 
utility and importance. 

• The rising inflection if denolcd by the acuvc •, \.\i4 Ktitov^, \i7 ^* Uv;^ 
^fccent. 
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■* Manuftctures\ irade\ and agriculiupc/, certainly employ more 
than nineteen parts in twenty of the hum^n speciea." 

•« He wlio resigns the world, haa i.^ -^oiaiion to envy' hatred^ 

malice^v angri/, ; but is in constant po session or » ««r««f« mnm . tte 

who fallows t'le pleasures of it, which are intlieir very nature dissp- 

^poiming, is in constant search of care'', solicitude', remorse', and con- 

fumon V» 

•• To advise the ignorant'', relieve the needy'* comfort the afllicted', 
aie duties that fall m our way, almosi every day of our lives.*' 

"^ Those evil spirits, who by lonjf custon*, h.ivc contracted in the 
body habits of lust' and sensuality' ; malice/ a-.d revenge^ ; and aver* 
sion to every thing that is good\ just \ and laudable', are naturally 
seasoned and prepared for pain and misery.*' 

*• I am pursuaded, taat neither dtatl.', nor llfe^ ; nor angels', nr ir 
principalitieg', uor powers^ ; northings present', nos* things lo come' j 
nor height', nor dipth'' ; nor any other creaiiire', sdall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God\" 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious investi- 
gation of th<' nature of these infleciions, and the rides by which they 
ire governed^ mjty consult Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION vin. 

Manner of Reading' Verse, 

When we are reading verse, there is a peculiar d iTiciiUy in making 
the pauses justly. The difhculty arises from the melody of verse^ 
which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of its own : and to adjust 
and compound these properly with the pauses of the 'jense, so as nei- 
ther to imrt the ear, nor oflf'end the understanding, is so very nice a 
matter^ that it is no wonder we so seidooi meet with good reudere of 
There are two kinds of pauses that belong to ibe melody of 
one is, the pause at the end of the line ; and the other, the 
eauural pause in or near the middle of it. With regard to the pause 
at the end of the line, which marks ihat strain or verse to be finished, 
rhyme renders this alwuys sensible ; and in some measure compels us 
to observe it in our pronunciation. In nspect to blank verse, we 
ought also to read it so as to make eveiy line sensible to the ear: for, 
what is the use of melody, or for wliai end has the poet composed in 
Terse, if in reading his lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting 
the final pause ; and degrade tiiem, >y our pronunciation, into mere 
prose ? it the same time that we attend to this ;.ause, every appear- 
ance of 8ing«song and tone, must be carefully guarded against. Tlie 
cloae of the line where it makes no pause in the meaning, (Mijri' '.ot 
to be marked by such a tone as is used in finishing a senttncf but, 
without either fall or elevation of the voice, it HUould he dcnottd .;',]y 
by sfj slight a suspension of sound, as may distinguish the p<^b ^.ge 
from one line to atiother, wiihout injuring the meaning. 

The othc kind of melodious puuse, is that wh«ch falls S'.jr.j' where 
about the middle of the verse, vm\ divides it itUo two heu«ist.'.cl\s^ a 
pause, nut so great as ihat which belonga \o \\\e cW%e o't V\v^\:vv^.\k\sX 
still sensible to an ord'inAvy ei:\ This, wVwcVv \>, v WCi VV^ c»i\«^ 
pause, muy fall, in Knglish lieroic vetae, 3kS\^x vXi^i ^\\\, 5>^%^'^^ 
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7th syllable in the line. Where the verse is i» constructed, that 
this csesural pause coincides with the slightest pause or division in 
the sense, the line can be read easilv- '^ •" *'»« *^o first verses of 
Vape^B Messiali : 

"Ye nymphs of Solymar ^ b«gin the Fongr ; 

*' Toheav'aly, thenLies'^% sublimer strains belong.'* , 

But if it should happen that words which have so strict and intimste 
a connexion, as not to bear even a momentary separation, are divided 
from one another by this csesural pause^ we then feel a sort of strug- 
gle between the sense and the sound, which renders it difficult to 
read such lines harmoniously. The rule of proper pronunciation in 
such cases, is to regard only the pause which the sense forms : and 
to read the line accordingly. The neglect of the caesural pause may 
nuke the line sound somewhat unharmontously ; hut the effect would 
be much wi)rse,if the sense were sacrificed to the sound. For instance, 
in the following line of Milton, 



-'^Whnt in me \'g dark, 



** Illumine; whatis low, raise and support .'* 

the sense clearly dictates the pause after illumine, at the end of the 
third syllable, which, in readuig, ought to be made accordingly ; 
though, if the melody only were to be regarded, Ulumine should be 
connected with whatfoUows, and the pause not made till the fourth 
or sixtii syllable. So in the following line of Pope's Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot; 

"I sit, whh sad serviiiiy I read/* 

the ear plainly points out the casural pause as falling after aad, the 
fourth syllable. But it would be very bad reading to make any pause 
there, so as to separate sa^/an-.l civility. The sense admits of no othej^ 
pause than af'er the second syllable sit, which therefore must bJ^^HHl 
only pause made in reading this part of the sentence. 

Tiicre is another mode of dividing some veases, by introducini^; 
what may be called demi-caesuras, which require very slight pauses ; 
and which the reader should manage with judgment, or he will be 
apt to fall into an afrecte<l sing-song mode of pronouncing verses of 
this kind. The following lines exemplify the demi-csesuia. *< 

<* Warms' in the sun", refreshes' in the breeze, 
** Glows' in the stars", and blossomb' in the trees : 
** Lives' through all lift"; extends' through all extent j 
" Spreads' undivided", operates' unspent.*' 

Before the conclusion of this introduction, the Compiler takes the 
Uberiy to recommend to teachers, to exercise their pupils in discover- 
ing and explainiiig the emphatic words, and the proper tones and 
pauses of every portion assigned them to read, previously to their 
bein^cailed out to the performance. These preparatory lessons, in 
which they should be regularly exam\T\ed,vf\U \TOV»cove their judg- 
ment and taste ; pi'event the practice of reaAm^ nV\\\\o\v\. ^Vte^\.\«\\ \l<^ 
f^eau^ject;. and establish a habit of readvXy d\^coNW\^vs^^^^^Ba^^^> 
^oj-ccj and beauty, of every sentence tV^y petu&fc. 
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PART I. 
PIECES IN PROSE. 



CHAPTER 1. 
SELECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS. 



SECTION L 

JJlLlGENCK, industry, and proper improvement of lime; 
are material duties of the young. 

The acqqisitlon of knowledge is one of the most honour- 
able occupaliohs of youth. 

Whatever useful or encjacing endowments we possess, vir- 
tue is requisite, in order to their shining with proper lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished 
lourisbing manhood, 
icerity and truth form, the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings in dis- 
guise. 

"Chang&and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy to 
pomp and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be 
our first study to rectify inward disorders. 
• Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

Note— In the first chapter, ihp compifer has ezhihited sentences in a great 
variety Of construction, and in all the OiverMty of |.>uiietiiaii' n. If well |>rac- 
tised upon, he presumes they will fully prepare die youn«; reader lor I'le va- 
rious pauses, infleciions, and Diodulaiions of voice, which the succeeding 
piecei require. The Author's " KntrUsh ExetcwftJ' vli\^*t vV« \i«^^ ^\ 
Fuociuat/oi}, ivi7/a^rd( he learner addiiionaV &co^ \w \«v\ft^\\\\t \wrowt\S 
Jn readiog geotenceg Bad paragraphs vai ious\y c«ii%UVLCveA. 
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A temperate spin ty and moderate expectations, are exc 
lent safeguards of tike nilnd^ in this uucertaiii, and chan^l 
state. 

There is nothing, except simplicitj^ of intention, and puri 
of principle, that can stand the test of near approach a 
strict examination. 

The value of any posse^^sion fs to be chiofly estimated, 
the relief which it can brin^us in the time of our greatest n*^€ 

No person who has once yielded up the government of 1 
mind, and given loose rein to his desipes and passions, c 
tell how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attain^ 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughti 
and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house 
the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate hum 
life, not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefitlness and benelicence,.not ostentation and vanii 
direct the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all, t 
shocks of the worlds marks a great and noble spirit. 

Patience, by preserving com|>osure within, resists the ii 
pression which trouble makes from without' 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears frc 
our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the hea 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford relief 
Others, by imparling what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is re^ 
good or evil, hhould correct anxiety about worldly suclffl 

The veil which Covers from our sight the events of su 
ceeding years, is a veil wov^n by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the, ujicertainties of futnril 
consists in a well orderc^d mind^ a good, conscience^ and 
cheerful submission to the will of Heaven.^ 

SECTION H-. 

The chief misfortunes that befall us mlifey can be trac 
(o some vices or follies vvhich we have committed. 

Were we to survey the ciiambers of sickness and distre 
we should often find ihem peopled with the victims of i 
temperance and sensuality, and with the children of vicio 
Indolence and sloth. 
To be wise in our own eves, to be vf we \tv \He o^iuiou 
the world, and to be wise in the wghl o£ owx Ct^^x^x, 
three thing9»o very different^aarateV;} ^ft oovacv^^ 
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Man, in his highest earthly glory^ is but a reed floaling on 
the streaiD of time, and forced to follow every new direction 
of the current. 

The corrupted tempec and the guilty passions of the bad, 
frustrate the effect of every advantage wliich the world coin 
fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments; poverty, 
and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward dis- 
tresses of mtnd, occasioned by folly, by passion) and by guilt. 

No station is so high, no power so great, no ^character so 
onbleinished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, 
ma]ace,or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to ^eat sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart 
to admire and adore the great Father of the universe, has 
reason to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When upon rational and sober inquiry, we have establish- 
ed our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by the 
SGoff? of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indica- 
tion of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. 
'^ Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
lids to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
^lent principles of human nature. 
try, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much influ* 
in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
riNgbtry,.and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the 
^auitituide. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro« 

mnce, that generally, if not always, there is more happiness 
"than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition of 
man. 

Society, when formed, requires distioctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 
That the temper, the sentiments, the morality^ and, in 

general, the whole conduct and character of men, are in- 
uenced by the example and disposition of the persons witb 
whom they asbooiate,. is a reflection which has long since 
passed into a proverb, and been ranked a\AOti« >icv^ ^\ft^>^s^ 
maxims of bumaa wlsdoni} in alV ag<M oC >^^ hi^^^^ 
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SECTION III. 

Thi desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, ai 
is connected with many accontplishments, and many virtue 

Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; ar 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tei 
perate : in the 'midst of his studied refinements; the voiu 
tuary languislies. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manneri 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions^ studies to s 
leviate the burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good ma 
has, like every other virtue Jts seat in the heart : and^ let it 
add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can rend( 
even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be hj 
bitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a trai 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet : but regular in its n 
turns, like the light oaf day : not Itke the aromatic gale, whic 
sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordinary breez< 
which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of every man dA{>ends more upon the stat 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves 
from the dangers which spring from our passions, 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to grey 
and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to crimina 
deeds. Yet those richesi when obtained, may very possibl; 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasure 
may cut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, an( 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes at least 
hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. A nion 
8(>und instructor will lift his voice, and awaken within thi 
heart those latent wiggestions, which the woild had over 
powered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the business, instead of th< 
relaxation, of young persons: it is then highly pernicious. 

He that wai'sfbran opportunity, to do much at once, maj 
breathe out bis litem idle wishes V and re^ret^ in the last hour 
his useless intentions and barren zea\. 
The spirit of true religion breaxViea mMn^tb^wA^^^^^ 
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It gives a nativp^ unaffected ease to the behaviour. It is 
social, kind, and cheerful : farreoioved from tliat gloomy and 
illiberal superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the 
temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to lit iheniselves 
for another world, by neglecting: the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of th '-secrets of thy friend. B€» faiihf'il to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought 
of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; 
always afDicted would be sullen ur despondent. Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, 
as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, from 
time to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

Time once past never returns : the moment which is ]#st^ 
18 lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed rest I nor so powerful, as to afford us constant 
protection. 

The house of feasting too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval 
between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 

[of humanlife ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, 

[pecting from it greater advantages than it is able to 

Ing all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and in- 
connexion. When any one of them is adopted into 
iffamiiy, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon us all 
kindred. 

'Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
lines; a censorious disposition casts every character into 
le darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; 
and are not so mu<'h good men, as the friends of goodness. 
Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to €very heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. In every region, every climate, the homage paid to 
it is the same.. \i\ no one sentiment were ever mankind more 
generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently dereitfuK 
When our sky &ecm& most settled aud aeceue) Iw ^<^\s\!^ v^ivo^^ 
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served quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the t 
pest fermentS) and prepares to discharge itself on our he 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the a 
built on a rock« which defi^^s the attacks of surrounding 
ters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut. 
eed on the shore, whioh every wind shakeS) and every v 
c^erflows. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-possession as viv 
anger. It overpowers oeason ; confounds our ideas ; dis 
the appearance, and blackens the colour of every ob 
■^y the storms which it raises within, and by the miso 
which it occasions withouti it generally brings on the pas: 
at^and re\'engpful man, greater misery than he can brin 
the obje' t of his resen'ment. 

The pala«-e of virtue has, in all ages, been representei 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, 
hour is requisite, and difficuhies are to be surmounted : 
where a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and tc 
our steps. 

- In ju<^^'iig o^ others, let us always think the best, and 
ploy the spirit of charity and condour. But in judgin 
ourselves, we ought t<* be exact and severe. 

Let him* who desires to so^ others happy, make has 
give while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember* that 
ry moment of delay takes away something from the ^ 
of his benefaction. And let him who proposes bis own 
piness reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the daj 
on, and '' (he night cometh, when no man can worhjfl 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what itim 
to be ; and what flatters most, is alvvay:!^ farthest from i 
ty. There are voices which sing around (hem ; but vk 
strains allure to ruin. Th#*re is a banquet spread, where 
son is in every dish. There is a couch which invites the 
repose ; but ti» slumber upon it, is death. ^ 

If we would judge whether a man is really happy, 
not soiely to his houses and lands, to his equipage an( 
retinue we are to look. Unless we could see farther* 
discern what joy, or whal bitterness, his heart feels, w< 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it with 

sure and profit. It shows> first, that true devotion is n 

al and well founded; next, that it is of the highest it 

iance to every other part of religion and virtue; and^ 

Jjr, that it is most conducive to out ha\>p^tv^t». 

There ia certainly no greater {eVidx^, V\\^ti \o \i^ ^ 
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ack on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to 
uur own progress in existence, by such tokens as ex- 
either shatne nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be the 
f those who wish to pass the tdst hours witli comforti 
up such a trea>;ure of pleasing ideas, as shall support 
ipenses of that time, which is to depend wholly upon 
nd already acquired. 

SECTION V. 

xAT avails the show of external! iberty, to one who has 

le governmpi^t of himself? 

that . anrnt live well to day, (says Martial,) will be 

jalified io live well to-morrow 

1 we esteem that man prosperous who is raised to a 

ion which flatters his passions but which corrupts his 

pies, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his vir- 

lat misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! — Ad- 
y ! how hhiiit are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com- 
»n with those of guilt ! 

len we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with rer- 
conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is ill de« 
from an opposite quarter 

strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a 

a their condition f 

nany have had reason to be thankful for being dis« 
in desijriis which they earnestly pursued, h it 
iccesfnlly accomplished they have afterwards 
have occasioned their ruin ! 

are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 

satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sei.Runl pl«»a- 
; riotg of jollity, or the displays of show ami vanity ? 

ppeal to your hearts, my ft lends, if what y<'U re- 

ith most plea^^ure. are not the innocent, the virtuous, 
onourable parts of your past life. 
€. present employment of time should frequently be an 
t of thought. About what are we now busied ? What 
iihimate jicope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can 
istify them to ourselves? Are they likely to produce 
hing that will i^urvive the moment, and bring forth 
fruit lor futurity ? 

t not strange (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
jlionld be so de/if.*ate as noi to bear a Sv^^aL'Tt^'ft^W \\\^> 
ti the house, md yeif by their behaVvout^ fexc^ «s^\^ 
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face tliey see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasini 
and rHscontent? 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without a 
particular or imcommun evils to afflict our condition ; wt 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uiicerts 
world ? How little can the grreat'*st prosperity add to su 
a state? Will any future situation ever make us happy, 
now, with &o few causes of {cripf, we imagine our^selves m 
arable ? The evil lies in the state of our mind) not in o 
condition of fortune; and by no alteration of circumslam 
is likely to be rem*»died. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures* and of vicio 
companions, is allowed to amuse young^ persons, to engn 
their time, and to stir up their passions; the day of ruiuj 
let them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoveral 
ruin begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health 
broken ; friends are offended, affronted, estranged ; ag 
parents, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothi 
and lazy ? To whom are the hours so lingering ? Who a 
80 often devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to eve 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of themselvei 
Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence produces a fn 
ful restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which a 
never satisfied; nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicac 
which sours and corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. 

We have seen the husbandman i>cat1ering his seat 
the furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered ii 
barns, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. — T 
the man who distributes his fortune with generosity and [ 
dence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom 
obliges, by the approbation of his own mind, and by the 
vourtf Heaven. 

Temnerance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads ' 
happiness : iutemperance) by enervating them, ends gene 
ally ID misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrioui 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice is infamous, thou 
in a prince; and virtue honourable, though in a peapant. 
An elevated gen'ms, employed in little things, appears 
use the simile of Longinus) Uke Vhe sxxu \iv\\\^^N^v:vei^ d^ 
nation: he remits his splendour, bu\.ieVa\tv^\vA tos^^vV^v 

^nd phases more, though he dazzVesleas. 
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If envious people were to ask iheniselvea, whether ihey 
would exchangp their entire situations with the persons en- 
I vied, (I mean their inJndg, paisions, nolians as well as iheii 
1 personsi forlunes, and dignities,) — I presume the BelMorej 
coramon lo humao nature, would genAnlJy make them pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons : — very well ! — what would 
we have more ? Is not the consciousnets or doing good, a 
sufficient reward ? 

Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit or plea> 
inre. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves tint 
only as sensifive, hut as rational bein^; not only as rational} 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ? — Show thyself active and industrious, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy? — Show thy- 
KJf beneScent and charitable, condescending and humane. 
I* Though, religion removes not all the evils of life, though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity (which 
kideed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy. )ypt, if 
it mitigates thi) evils which necessarily belong to our state, 
itcDRy Justly be said to give " rebt to them who labour and 
jre heavy liidsn." 

What a Emiliog aspect does the love of parents and cbil- 
Ireojof brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
11(1 ing object, and every returning day f With 
p does it gild even the small habitation, where 
id intercourse dwells! where such scenes of heart- 
iclion succeed uninterruptedly to one another ' 
(any deer marks of benttvolent intention appear 
lere around lis! What a profusion of beauty and 
poured forth on the face of nature ! What a 
spectacle presented to the view of man ! What 
irived for his wants ! What a variety of objects 
iin, to gratify his senses, to employ his under^ 
enlerlaii) his iatagiiiation, to cheer and gladden 
iieart ! 
The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con- 
solation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes their minds ; 
amidol tern pia lion, il supports their virtue; and in their dy- 
ing moments, enables them to say, " Oh death! where is thy 
iting? O grave ! where is ihy victory ?" 

SECTION VII. 

Agesilacs king ofSpsrla, being asVei, " 'VJVW. ^!c«R«^o^ 
iboagbi most proper for boys to team," answfttft^^ '- *««« 
C 
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which they ought to practise whf n (hey come to be nieH." 
Awiierthan Ajrrsllaui has inciilcalMi ihe same sPiilini<Mit:- 
" Train np a child in the way he Ehould go, and when he u 
old be wilt not depart frain it " 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, tbbt "time 
was his estate." An estate tiideed which will produce no- 
thing vjthout culfivalion ; but which will always abundant- 
ly repay the labours of industry, miJ satisry the most e.xieif 
stve desires, if no part of it be siilTered to lie waste by negli- 
gence, to bs overrun with noxioujplanle, or laid out for show, 
rather than use. 

When Ariilotle was asked. " What a man could gain by 
telling a Talsehood." he replied, " not to be credited when he 
speaka the truth." 

L'Edrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys were one day watching frt^s, at the side of a 
pond ; and that, a« any of them put their heads above the 
water, they pelted them down again with stones. One of 
the frogs, appealing lo the humanity of the boys, made ibis 
striiiing observation; " Children, you do not consider, that 
though this may be sport lo yon. it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
Ilia la' le, in his most prosperous days, the same frugality to 
-which he had been accustonntf in early life. He was ' 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for this simpl' 
but he used to reply tnthem, in the words of ati aiii! 
toaopher: "Ifthe guests are men of sense, there is s 
for i)iem : if they ere not, I can very well dispense n 
company." ^ 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the cullur" 
naind, was not n^ligent of his external appearance' 
cleanliness resulted from (boae ideas of order and dc 
which governed all his actions; and the care which f; 
of his neallh, from his desire to i»-estrve his mind fr 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourahlewastbe friends .^- 1 
tween David and Jonathan. '' I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving David ; 
" very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was 
wonderful; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the batl'i near Zuiphen, was wound- 
ed ky a njusket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh He 
ivascarried shoufamile and a half, lo the camp; and be- 
ing {aim with the /oss of hlood, and pro\>«.\>\*3 ^mc\w;6. ■» 
tbirat through the heal of the weavVicr, Vft c».\\«fl.fot &v\ 
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It was immediately brought to him : but, as Tie was putting 
ibe vessel lo his month, a poor wounded soldier) who hap- 
pened at ih'dt instant to be carried by him, looked up to it 
with wiEbful ejfea. The gallant and generous Sidney took 
the bottle from his mouth, mid .delivered it to the soldier, 
saying, " Thy neceraiiy U yet greater than miue." 

Alexander the Grem demanded of a pirole, whom he bad 
taken, by whiit right he infested the seas? "By the same 
right," replied he, "that Alexander enslaves the world. 
But I am called a robber, because I have only one kmall ves- 
sel; and he is staled a couquerei', because he commands 
great fleets and armies." We too often jndge of men by the 
tplendour, and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antonigus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable |ud 
good mnn. When any of hiscourtiers attempted to inHarae 
nini with a passion for military glory, he used to answer : 
*■ That he more desired the preservation of one subject, than 
,the destruction of a thousand enemies. 

Men are too oAen ii^nious in malciog Ihemtelves aisera- 
Ue, by a^ravalin^ to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
theevils which they endure. They compare them selves with 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; and 
^cpropiain, that upon ihem atona has fallen the whole load of 
"'■ n sorrows- Would they look with a more impartial 
world, they would see thcmsi^lves surrounded 
>rs ; aitd find that they arc only drinking out of 
cup, which Providence has prepared lor all. — 
Keatorc thy daughter again to Hie," suid tha eastern 
% prince who zricved immoderately for the loss of n 
[1 child, "provided thou art able to engrave on her 
■he names of throe persons whohave never mourned." 
prince made inquiry ol'ter siic'li personp.j bill found th% 
I, and wassilc.-it. 

SECTION Vlil. 

IIr that hath no rule over his own spirit, is like a city that 
h broken down, and without walls.* 

A soft answer turneih away lyratb ; but grievous words 
stir up anger. * V ' 

Belter it a dinner of herbs wheit^gye is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith! •* 

Pride goetb before dntruction ; an4 aWvi^Vs so\\\\Vt- 
>reafalT. « ." v. 
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Hear counsel, and rereive inairucllon, that thou mayeEt be 
tnly mee. 

Faiihful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful Open rebuke is belter than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is belter than llje mighty j and 
he ihatruleth his spirit, than he that takeih a city- 
He that halh piiy on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
which he hath given, will he pay him ag^tii. 

If thine enemy be hur.gry. give him bread to eal ; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear I He that rarm- 
ed the eye, shall he not see } 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never 
aeen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It ii better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, 
than to dwell inthateniBof wickedness. 

J have seen the wicked in great power; and spreading 
himself like a gteen bay-trca. Yet he passed away : I sought 
him. but he could not be found 

Happy is the man that fiitdeth wisdom. Length of dayi 
is in her right hand ; and in her left hand, riches and honi 
Her ways are ways of pleaKantoesa, and alt her paths 
peace. 

Huw good end how pleasant it is for brethren to d 
gether ill unity ! It is like precious ointment; lik^' 
of Ilermon, and Uie dew thai descended upon the i 
of Zion. ' 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of ilie c» ■ 
shall therefore beg in harvcit, and liavi; nothing. 

I went by the field of ihc siotbAil, and by the vin 
the man void of underslanOingi and lo! it was a 
over with thorns; ucilles had covered lis faci.' ; 
stone wall was broken down. Then I saw, and cc 
it well:' I looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that wiiich slandeth in length o 
lime; nor that which ia measured by number of years :- 
But wisdom is the grey hair to man ; and an unspotted life is 
old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy faihersj and . 
serve him wHb a perfect heart and with a witling mind. If 
thou Bi-ek him, he. will bra found of l\we', \w\'\? Vto-iCwwlw 
him, he. »-ill cttft t/ioe off for ever. 
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SECTION IX. 

That every day has its paini and sorrows is univerEally 
experienced, nnd almoEt universMlly confessed. But let us 
not alletid only to Qiotunful truths: if we •look hnpartially 
about ua, we shall hctd, that every day has likewise its plea- 
Eures and its ioys> 

We should cherish seittimeets of charity towardi all men. 
The Author of all ^od nourishes much piety and virtue in 
hearts that are unknown *g us; and beholds repentance 
ready to spring up amoiic many, vhom we consider as re- 
p'rnbatei. 

No one ought to coii^der himself as insignificant in the 
aiglit of his Creator, lit our several stations, we ore all sent 
forth to bo labourers iit the vineyard of our heavenly Father. 
Every man has his work allotted, his talent committed tohim ; 
iiy the due improi-emeut of which he may, in one way or 
olher,ECrve Ood,piorRute Cirfue, end .be useful in the world. 
The love of pr^se should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordinmion (o theprinciple of duly. In itself, it is a useful 
^'motive lo aciio^T buiwlion allowed to extend its influence' 
coiru^is the whole character, and produces guilt, 
and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a 
To fie governed by it, is depravity. The proper 
^Icf the several principles of action in human na- 
ter that deserves our highest attention. For 
of them becomes too weak or too Btron^, it 
F/bolh our virtue and our happiness. 

(3 and passions of a vicions man, having; once 
iiilimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
lakc him feel that be is subject to various, contradic- 
" 'mperious masters, who often pjll him different' 
j soul iM rendered the receptacle of many repug- 
Liit and jarrii^ dispositions ; and resembles some barba- 
__^ Hfi couiiiry, cantoned out into different principal it iesi which 
an continually waging war on one another. 

Di&easeiJ, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far 
from being, in^very instance, the unavoidable doom of man. 
They are much more frequently the offspring of his own 
mi^uided choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth 
produces poverty, pride creates diEiii\)pQ)n\xnentA,ft.n& ^v&W^^ 
(Wff exposes to shame. The Ungovcrn^ \Aai\Mis o^ toiw 
bftnythc'ti mloa thousand foUiea ; t.h«\t fo\\\«4 «\VO Ctv^'^"' 
fnd iheir crimes into misfcriunoa. 
C2 
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virtue ; aiid never lo give up Ihe hope thai belter days 
yet a rise. 

How many youii"; persons liave at first set out in 
world with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, cl 
table, and humane; kind lo their friends, and amiable an 
all with whom they had intercourse! And yei how c 
have ive seen nil those fair appearances unhappily bis 
ill the progress of life, merely through the influence of 1 
and corru[»iing pleasures ; and those very persons, who 
misod once to be blessin;rs to the world, sunk down, in 
end, to be the burden and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, to stor 
turily with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in t 
periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is an 
Looking forward lo the year now beginning, ^hey are n 
to. promise themselves nsuch, from ihe foundations of | 
perity which they have laid ; from the friendships and 
nexions which they have secured ; and from the plan 
conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitfi 
all these dreams of happiness often prove ! While nian^ 
saying in secret lo their hearts, **' To-morrow shall be as 
day, and more abundantly," we are obliged in return tc 
to them ; " Boast not yourselves of to-morrow j for yoj 
;:ot what a da}' may bring forth !*' 
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SECTION I. 

No rank or possessions can make ihe guilty mind hupp 

I. JjlONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from 

ing happy, though he possessed ^reat riches, and all 

pleasures which wealth and power could procure. Ds 

cles, one of his flatterers, deceived by those specious app 

a/jcee of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on 

extent of his powers his treasures^ ai\d ro"ja\ t!v«L^\\\^\c:^ 

and declared that no monarch had ever been ^xe^\»t oi 

pj'er than Dionysiua. 

2. ''Hast tbon ^miQiy Damocles," Ba^%<ti^V\i\^>^^ 
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lis hap[»neH; and loknow, by esperience, what the eiijo}- 
cn(9 are, of which thou hasl so high an idea r" Damocles, 
ilhjoy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that a royal 
anquei should be prepared, and a gilded «)fa, covered with 
ch embroider}', placed for hia favourite. Side boards, load- 
] with go'd and silver plale of iinniense value, were arrang- 
itnthe apartmfnt. 

3- Pages of ex.lraordiDary beauty were ordered to altend 
is table, md to obey his commands with the utmost readi- 
en, and the mosl profound submission. Fragrant oint- 
Knts, chsplels of flowers, end rich perfumes, were added 
>the entertainment The table was loaded with tbe rooit 
tquisite delicacies of every kind. Dnmocles, intoxicated 
nth pleasure fancied himself amongst superiour beings. 
4,'But in the tnid^t of all this happiness, be he jay indulge 
1^ bioiself I'ji sale, he sees let down from the ceiling, ex- 
city over bis head, a glittering sword hung by a single hair. 
[iie sight of impending destruclioa put.a speedy end lo hie 
w and revelling. The pomp of bis utlendance, the glitter 
/ Ibe carved plate, and the delicacy of the viands, cease lo 
pbrd bim any pleasure. 
5 Ileclrpads to stretch forth his hand to the table. He 
raws off the garland of roses. He hastens to remove from 
IS situation; and earuestly entreats the king to 
o his former humble condition, having uo desire 
I longer a happiness so terrible. 
Vevice, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
^as in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
Pl the honours and enjoyments which royally 




SECTION H. -,^ 

ig;e of extemai condUUm is often adverse to virtue. 

'1. Ill the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the pro- 
ihet El'sha. His character was so ebiinenl and his fame so 
fidely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, though an 
lolaier; sunt to consult hint, lonceniing the issue of a dis- 
tmper which threatened his life. The messenger employed 
n this occasion was Hazael, who appears to have been one 
f the princes, or chief men of the Syrian court. 
3. Charged with rich gifts from the Vi«i£) \\e \i'ceww\»,\\\«v- 
ff before the prophet; and occorts h\\n \vi ^wm^ til tot. 
•best reflect. During the conference 'N>A\c\i We-g V*i v<i- 
iar, Etiaba fixed his eyes steadfasxVj on vUe WMiAft v« w 
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Hflzael;aiid discerning, hy n prophHin spirit, his ruliira _ 
tyranny and cmdty. he could not contain biingelf from l:uni* ~ 
ing iiiio_a flood of lears,' 
3- When Hazael, In surprise, enquired into the cause onhis' 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes and barbniitie!:, which he foresaw that he wonid af-' 
tertvarda commit. The soul of [iazael abhorred, at ihit- 
time, thoughts of cruelly. Uncorropieil, as yet, hy amliitsiD- 
or grcatnei<s, his indignation rose ot being thought capable of., 
the savage actions tvhich -the prophet had mentioned ; anl^ 
wilh much warnilh he replies; " Bni what ? is thy servBAtl 
a dog, that he should do this ^reat tiling f" j 

4 Elisha makes no relunij hut to point out a remarkable- 
rliange, which was lo take place in his condilion; " Thar 
Lord hath shoivn me, that thou shall be king over Syria.? 
In course of time, all that had been predicted came lo paiill 
IlazBcl ascended the throne, and ambition look posseBBiooi 
of his heart. " He smole the children of Israel in all theiC, 
co3?ts. He oppressed them during all thedaysof king S^ 
hoahaz:" and, from what is tefl on record of hisaciious, hgj 
plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet foreaaS 
him lo be, a man of violence, cruelty, and LlooU- 

0. In this passage of history an object is presented, whi 
deserves our serious attention. Wu beiiold a ' 
uiic <{aie of life, could not look upon cei 
surprise and horror: who knew so little of hin 
iieve it inii>ossible for liim ever to be concerUe^ 
liiem ; that same man, by a change of coiiditr 
'guarded £tate of mind, transformed in all his si 
.IS ho rose in greatness rising also in -^ 
i-ompleloil ihiit whole character of iiiiqiLily, 
.Ipteslcd. 

MIXTION in. 

haman ; or ihe mUery nf pride. ^ 

1. Ahascervb, who is supposed to be the prince knowL 
among the Grofk Iiistoiians by iJie name of Araxerxes, had 
advanced to the rhief dignity in his kin^om, Haman, an 
Amalekile, who inherilpr! ail the ancient enmiiy jf his raca 
/£• Ihe Jenish nation. He appear?, from what is recorded 

of /rim, to Imve been a verj wkVicV totowVm. Uttlaedto 
ffrvHtiiriis iiiihoni merit, lu; cmpVojcA Viva ^w-^'^ ^«'^*"i ^ 
fhe graiificaiion of his passions. 
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the honours which he posseted were next to royal, 
! was everyday fed with that servile homap^e, which 
ar to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the kin^ 
^d themselves before him. In the midst of this gen- 
lation^ one person only stooped not to Haman. 
is was JMordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Ama- 
b'e an enemy to the people of Godi and with virtii- 
rnation, despising that insolence of prosperity with 
e saw him lifted 4ip, ^' bowed not, nor did him reve- 
()n this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai^ 
" was full of wrath: but he thought scorn to lay 
1 JMordecai alone.** 

rsonal revenge was* not sufficient to satisfy hfni. So 
md black were his passions, that he resolved to ex^ 
te the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
;, for his cruel purpose, the favcuir of his credulous 
n, he oblained a decree to be sent forth, that, 02:ainst 
I day, all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions 
>e put to the sword. 

eanwhile, confident of success, and blind to ap- 
ig ruin, h< continued exulting in his prosper! ly. In- 
y Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Kslher the 

went forth that d:.y joyful, and 
behold how slight an incident was 
f As he went forth, he saw Mor- 
and observed, that he still refused 
-^. _ stood not up. nor was moved for 
Well knew the formidable designs, which 
taring to exer ute. 
lie man, who despised hjs greatness^ and dis- 
Ision, while a whole kingdom trembled before 
it, which the utmost stretch of his hower could 
nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole 
shaken with a storm of passion. WKalh, pride, 
ire of revenge, rose into fury, 
ith difficulty he restrained himself in public; but as 
he came to his own house, he was forced to disclose 
wy of his mind. Ele gathered tQg^er his frjends 
lily, with Zeresh his wife. " He«fj[^nnem of the glo- 
is riches, and the multitude of nis children, and of | 
things wherein the king had promoted him : and how " 
advanced him above the princes and servants of the 

? said, moreover^ Yea, Esther \be <\\v^«tv ^vvfitex^Vtvo 
owe in with the king, to the baoc^u^V VV^>. t^^'^^^ 
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prepared, bu( myself; and lo-morrow also am I invited to 
wllh the kinff." After all thJB preamble ; what is the c 
dufion? " Yet all this anaileth me nothing, so long as I 
IMordecai the ,'ew silling at the king's gale." 

9. The wqiiel of Hamaii's hiaiory 1 shall not now pun 
It inii;ht flfford molter Tor much instruction, by the cons| 
uousjitstice of God in liis fall and punishment. But c 
templating only the singular ailuation, in which the exp 
sionsjuut quoted present him, and the violent af it at ion 
his mind which they display, the following reflections na 
aUya,i»R: 

lU. Ilotv miserable is vice, when one guilty passion < 
stessomuch torment.' how unavailing is prosperity, w1 
ill the beitiht of il, a single disappointment can deistroy 
relifh of all its plecsures ! liow weak ia human nal 
which, ill the absence of real, is thus prone to lorra to il 
imaginary woes.' bl. 

SECTION IV. 

tody Javt Gray. 

1. This excellent personage was< descender! 
•jA line of England bv both her pareftle. 

She was carefully educated in thM)il 
niation ; and her wi^nin and virluefcoridet 
example to her SOX. But it was Iw HHic 
fhort period on this stage of beiii^ftora^earla 
a siicrifice lo the wild ambition of the duke^f^ 
land, who promoted a marria|!;e belween hpr 1 
Guilford Dudley; and raised her to the ihronJ 
iu opposition lo the rights of Mary and ElizabeM 

2. At tho lime of tlietr marriage, site vnm 
eighteen years of age, and her husband was'l 
yiSung : a season of life very unequal to oppose the 
cd views of irlful and aspiring nn'n; who instead of e 
iiig them to clnii^er,ehould have been the protectors of 
innocence and youth. 

3. This ext»«^tdimiry young person, besidee tlie solid 
. Oownients of piety and virtue, possessed the most en^af 

i' disposition, (lie most accomplished parts; and being of 
equal age with king Edward VI. she had received all 
educatioa with him, and seemed even to possessagrei 
facility ill acquiring every patt oS tobjiV^ %\td. classical ! 
rature 
-*. She had attained a knofl\e4ie oS vVift^a\s«».«&' 
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ian^iases, bs well as of several modern Iohithps ; bad passed 
inoBloflierlime inBn application lo iGaniing; nnd express- 
nl a grpa< iiidiCf^reitce for oilier ojcupatious and niiiuse- 
inenlE u^iial with her sex and fialioii. 

5. Roger Ascham,tulor to Ihe lady Elizabelli, havinp; at 
fflietime paid lier a visit, fotiiid her eniplnyed in readlii;; 
Rato, while the reslof the family were en^ged in a pnriy 
of hunting it) thf park ; and upon hisadmiriiio; ibe siiigula- 
rilj of her choice, she told liim thai (he" reneived more 
pleasitre from <hat atilhor,lban olbers could reap fiom all 
their epon and gaiety." 

6. Htrhearti replete wiih this love of literature and seri* 
on j studies, and with tenderness towarda her husband, who 
#a* deserving of her affi'clion, !>ad never opened itself to 
theflalt»riii<;Bll>irernenls of ambition; and :he information of 
her advanci:nii.-iit lo the throne wag by no means agreeable 
to her. She even refiised fu accept the crown; pl>'aded llie 
preferable r^ht of the two prim-essps; expressed her dread 
of tbi! consequences attending an enterprise fo dangerous, 
nat to tay so criminal ; and desired to remain in that pri* 

' We stniloii in ivliicli she was born. 

. 7. Overcome al last with the entrea'ie;, rather than tea- 
gint^of her fatlier and lather- in-law, and ah.ive all, of her 
l.she Eubialttedto their will, ttiid w?a prevailed on 
r own judgment. Bill her elevation was of 
liiiuanc". The nation de<-lnred for q'i"en 
lady Jane, after wearing the vain pair^avK-y 
tiring ten dltys, returiied^Ht a private iifi*. with 
■tisfaction than she felt when royalty was ten- 

I Mary wlio appears to bare been incapable- of 
clemency, determiiied to n'nuve every- p«r* 
im the least danger could- be apptehend(?d. 
, therefore, given lo ludy Jane to pri-pare for 
n ivliich ehe had espect-'d, nnd w'lici) the in> 
Pencf of htT life, as wclj as'-the misfortnnes to which sho 
" beenrxposed, rendnred no unfrelcome news toli<v. 
. The queen's bigotrd zxa^;. under colour of tender mer- 
,«ytotbe pfiioiier'a soul, induced h^r lo send pri>;sls, who 
^ino!ested ber with |>erp^tual disputation; and even a re* 
^prievfi of three da_*s was granted her, in hopes thai ebe 
[Would be^ersuadedi during that time, tol-pny by a liinely 
|«inTerHion to popery, some regard ta her 'ew«w\ "w^Vfat*., 
' ■ 10 jLiK/^Vaiiefiad presence oi miHiJ,\ntW^a^ viwV-^fttSx'i'i 
dreaatatances, not only lo tlefeiid her tcWjiouV^ istfAift^V' 
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ni<>nt, but also to write a Idler to Iter BJsler, ii) the Grerk 
laii<;ii3ge; in which, hrsiiles sendiri!; her a copy of the 
Script urea in that ton<;iie, ehc cKh'rted her to inainleiu in 
every Ibrliinc, a like sli^ady pprec vera nee. 

1 1 On the day of lier execulioii, litr liiieband, lord Guil- 
ford, deairfd pcnni^sioii to sec her ; but she reriiAf>d h^T foa- 
seiil, ami sen' him w.ird, that the tendcriiiftiii of their pariiiig 
wa''ld overcwniplhe f^irlitude of holli; uiid would lo> much 
uobeud their minds from that roiistancy, whicli llii>ir ap> 
proadiiug end rpquirr>dof thoin. Their aeparatiuniS';*; »aid, 
would he only for a luomeni ; and th''y ni'Uid soon rpjoin 
vacb other in a tcene, where their afff' lions would be for- 
ever united; and where death, disappointitienl. and niiafor* 
:une, could no longer have ac'Cess to thent, or disturb their 
eternal felicity. 

12. It had been iiUended to execute the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill; 
but the council, dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth beauty, innocence, and noble birth, charj^ed 
theirorilprs,aiid cave directions that she should be behead- 
ed wiihinthe versjeof the Tower. 

J3 She saw her husband led to execution; and havin;; 
given him from the window some token of hpi 
she wailed with tranquillity till her own a|ipoiiil> 
should brinz her to alike fute. She even $i ' ' 
body carried back in a cart ; and found h?r 
tirnied by the reports which-sh« heard of the 
his end, than shttkeu by ao. tender and . melai)cha| 
de. ""1 

14. Sir John Gaj^e, constuble of tlie Tower, i 
her-to cxe-Julio(i, desired her lo bellow o\ 
present, which he might keep as a raemoriEil of 
gave him her table book, in which she had jubl wi 
seiaefices on seeing Iter husliqnd's dead body ; om 
another in Latin* a third iiiEngli^h. 

I.*). 'The purport of thein ^ast " that hnman ^ 
aotiiiist his body, but tlw Divine^ Mercy would be favourable 
ta his isO\)i ; and that if her fablt deserved piiiii^hment, her 
youth, at lea*t, and her impnidtTJte. were worthy of esnuge; 
and that God and postmty, she inisted, would ^ow her 
favoii"," Oil the scaffold, she made a »ppei-.h lo the by- 
eiandfis, in Hhtchlll^e mildness if her d is position ted her to 
taie the blame eniirfly on herself,, without uttering on* com- 
plaim a^insi ihe severity with wWicU she Viai \M;eft \.'(1'\\k4. 
16. She said, thut lier ofCence was, T(QV\\\a\. t>\«Na^Nso& 
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tiand upon the crown, hiil Ihat she had not rejecled it 
h sufBcieiifconslancy ; that she had less erred through 
liiion than throii;ih reverenre lo her parents, whom sho 
! bcpii Inugxht to ref]>cct tuid obey; that r-lie williJigily re. 
red death, as the ooiy saiiEfnclion nhich bhe could now 
(e lo the injured stale; and lhou<;h her infringement ol~ 

laws had been constrained, i>he would ehn\y. by her vo- 
tary fuhmission toiheir sentence, thai she was desirous 
Linne for that di^jbedienre, into whidi loo much lilial pi- 

had bclraypd her; that s!ie had jii»liy deserved this pu- 
iment for bcinw made ihc instrument. ll)ou;:h the unwil- 
: iiistrnnicnl, of the ambition of otliirs; nnd that the ato- 
if her life, the hopi-d, micht at lenst be U:=efnl. by proviiij 
i imioccjice excuses ur.t s;real nilsdeedsiif tliey lend any 
i' lo liio. destniciion of ibe cominonwcahh. 
7- After ulterinj ihi'se words, she caused herself to be 
■obed by her women, and wiih a steady, eereue co^nlc- 
^ce, Bubiiiitled heriiclf to ihe executioner. huuk. 

SECTION V. 
(h-togrul ; or, lite vanity "/ rkfus. 

a 0[to:rriil of Basra wasone day. wandering along 

of Usigdat nuiiin; on the varieties of mercbaii- 

llie shops opened 10 i.is vionr ; and observing; the 

^upiLlions ivliich busied the inuliuude on ever/ 

wakened fronithe tranquillity of meditaiinn, 

ml obslnictcd Wis passage. He tailed his eyes, 

;hipf vizi r, who, having relumed from the di- 

rin^ hii palace. 

minp:led with the attendants; and being bu|>- 

vp some petition for the vizier, was perniilted lo 

• Ufveyed the spaciousness of the oparimeiit4,ad- 

I the walls hung with golden tapesliy, and the floors 

ered willi silken carpels ; and despised the Bintp'.e i;eat- 

sof his own liille hnbilation. 

:. ".'Purely,"' faid he lo himself, " this palace is the scat 
happin-sa: where picasure succeeds to (ileasnrft nnd di?- 

ebn- jiroiiJrd f-c heddi^rhtcf^ense, is he!e spread fori!* 
.»<■ '■iijoy.'d. Wimt can in'irlpis bi.pn or imasiiine, which 
tfi.i-.iiT of this palace lia* nnl oliVu^eA ? 'V\\». i\>iV>: ^>< 
■;,'_)■ ■itvrr li'm f:ihJe ,' the voice oS t^awnQix-j NviV* ^^\w\^ 
ioi- -n : III' hrenines iho fraEraio^ m V\\e ^yovp^^j^ iKs= 
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4. " Hefpealta, ond his mandate U obeyeJ ; Ic wishpi, 1 
and his wish Ugratilipcl ; all, wbtni l.f here, cb<; hJir,aiid < 
all, whom he hears, flolltr I'lini. Mow [lifTerenl, Oli Orlo- ' 
grvi), is Ihy rbiidilii'ii, wiio art doon^ed lo thi? perpetual toc- 
mi^iils of ui)iaii*tii'd dc-irf ; ami nbi) hast noamiiscimnl !% 
th> power, tliai can withhold thee from thy own rcflectii n»h 

5. -* Tlif y IpII thee llint th'm art wbo ; hiitwhHiditts 
wifdom av-uil with poverty? N»iie will H.itler ih^ poor; 
and thf wise have vi ly little power of (l^ttM iiif; ibcmselves. 
Thnl man is siiiely ih- inon wretched of rhe sona of »vrelcl»- 
tdoers, w-ho lives with his own ThuIis ond follies al» ays b«9j 
fore him ; and who has none lo reconcile him to hi<n<<eirbyi 

EraUe ami veneration. 1 have long soo|;hl cometit, itnd 
ave not fuuud it j I will from mis moiucnl i-udtavour to be - 
rich." 

6. Fnll cf his new refotulion, he shut liimselfin his chain-.J 
ber fornix months to deiibi'rale how he should grow 
He »oa:e'imt's purposed to oOTer himself as arounsetl 
one of the Itii'gfs of India; and sonu-limes resolved 1< 
for dinmonds in the mines of Golcoiida. 

7. One day. al'irr >iume hours passed in viul<>iil Hudiiaiid 
of opinion sieep insensibly seiaed him in his i haic 
dreamed thai hf« was raiijrin^ a desert coiinlry, 
some one that mt^hl teach him togrow rich ; 
on the lop of a hill, shaded vitb cypress, ii 
to direct his slops, hin fallier appeared on a s 
before him. " Ortogri 1," said the old niaii.j 
perplexity ; Kcteii to thy father; turn Uiiiie e; 
site Diouiilain." 

8. Oriogrnl lorked, and faw a torrent ti 
rockS) roaring with ihc wrise of thunder^ and I 
foam on the impending woods, "NoWj" sait' 
"behold the valbyihai lies between the hills. 
looked^and espied a little well, out of nbich Ie 
rivu'ctr "Tell me no«," *ajd his father, " dosl iliou 
for sudden affluence, that may pour upomhrt 
tain torrei t: or for a slow and gradual ijicirease, resenibli^ 
the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9. *' Lei Mie be qnirkl^ rich," said Ortogriil ; " lel the gpl- 
Jen stream be quick aid violent." '' luok round thcei^MiJ 
Iiis father, " once again. *' Ortogru! looked and perceived 

fAecA0'ii;e/o/' the torrentilry and dusty; hut fol1owin<r thp 
rJviil,-i from the \veH, he trai trt tJ \o a. \V\4«\aV.e,'w\\\?;'tt\jM 
"^PP'}j s/oiv and coijstaui, kept alwajsMV V\«v«iVft»«» 
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ined to grow rich by sileul profit, and perseveiiiig in- 
Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in roerchan- 
md in twenty years purchased lands, on which he 
& house, eq'ial in suniptiiousness to that of the vizieri 
;h he invited ail the ministers of pleasure, expecting 
y all the felicity which he had imagined riches able 
'd. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
to be persuaded that he was great and happy. I^Ie 
urteous and liberal : he gave all that approached him 
3f pleasing him, and ail who should please him, hopes 
\g rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and ev- 
iceof adulatory fi>'tion was exhausted. 
Ottogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because 
nd himself unable to believe them, ilis own heart 
ni its frailties 5 his own understanding reproached him 
ults * How long," sa'd he, with a deep sigh, '* have 
labouring in vain to amass wealth, which at last is 
! Let no man hereafter wisii to be rich, who is already 
sc to be ilailered.'^ dr. johnson. 

SECTION YL 

The hill of science. 

l^ason of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
'[uits whir'h cover the ground, the discoloured 
trees> and all the sweet, but fading graces of 
unn, open the mind to benevolence, and dispose 
inplation, I .was wandering in a t>eautiful and ro- 
intry, till curiosity began to give way to weari- 
I sat down on the fragment of a rock overgrown 
ss ; where the rustling of the fallen leaves, the dash- 
waters, and the hum of the distant city, soothed mj 
into a most perfect tranquillity ; and sleep insensibly 
ipon me, as I was indulging the agreeable reveriesi 
the objects around me naturally inspired. 
[ immediately found myself in avast extended plain, in 
iddle of which arose a mountain higher than I had be* 
ny conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
;, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward with 
'eliest expNressiou of ardour in their countenance) though 
9y was in many places steep and d'xffiic.xAl. 
observed, that those, who had bul'iaslbe^x^ti Vo ^vo*^ 
r thuu^ht fAexDselvesnotfar fromtti^loip\>»>A»A^^^ 
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)iroce<?i]e(],nen.- hills n-ern com inuolly rising to their vi«w: 
and the Bumniit of llis lii<;hesl they could before diicen 
seemed but tlie Tool of another, till the iiioiintaiii at lengll 
appeared to lose Itsetr in the clouds. As I wna gazing oi 
these Wiin^ with asloiiUhnient. a friendly iriBlniclor sudden 
]y appeared : " the mountain before ibec." said he, ' ia tin 
Hilt nf SL-ieiice. On the lap is the Temple of Truth, whow 
Jiead is above the clouds, and a veil of pure lij^hi covers hei 
lace. Observe the prr^ress of her volarios ; be silent and at 
ten live " 

'\. Afier I hnd noli<-ed a variety of objects, I turned m; 
eye towards the multitudes who wpre dinibins the (teen ai 
ceni ; and observed amongst lliem a youth of a lively iooli 
a piercing; eye, and Eomi?thing fiery and irre^nlar in all hi 
motion. Ilia name was Genius. lie darted like en eagli 
tip the mountain; and left his companions gazing after hia 
with cnvj' and admiralioi: but his progress was unequal 
and interrupted by a tlviusand caprices. When Pleasun 
M'arbled in the valley, be mingled in her train. 

5. When Pride beiikoned towards (he precipice) he rea 
lured to the tottering edge. He delighti-d in devious and 
untried ptilhs; and made so ma r.y excursions from the road 
that his feebler compnnions oflen out stripped him. I ob 
rcrvcd that the muses brheld him with pariiaUiy : but Trutj 
oAen frowned and turned aside herfacfo ■^"** 

C. Willie Genius was thus waslin^J)^ s 
trie Highti, I saw a person of very differeut appeara^ 
loed Application. He crept along with a slow i' 
liii^ pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the mount: 
ly removing every stone that obstructed hiawaj', tifl 
most of those below him, who had at flrsl decided T 
and toilsome progress. 

~. Indeed, there were few who ascended tlie 
equal and uninterrupted steadineti; far, besides the diQiot 
li^s of the way, they were continually solicited to turn aiid 
by a numerous crowd of appetiles, passions, and pbasure 
whose ioiporlumiy, when once complied wilh, ihey becam 
less and less able to resist : and though they often returned 
10 the |iath, the asperities of the road were more severely 
lell ; the hill appeared more sleep and rugged ; the fruits, 
which were wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh and 
;JI lasted ; their sight grew dim ; and lEeir feet Irtpt at eve- 
ry little oAsfruotion. 
8. Xm,w, n-iihsome aurpme, lUtt vWmw&ea.'wVwVwAi 
nesg WAS tQ cAeer and eiicour»5'! t^ow w\io'wftw>fi&»^'; 
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e ascent, would oAen sing in tlie bowers of pleaeure, and 
^company those who were enliced away at the call of ths 
iBsioiis. They accompanied them, however, but a lilllc 
ay ; and always forsook them, when they lost siglit of the 
.11. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhap- 
^captives; and led them away, wiLhout resistance, toihe 
ills of Ignorance, or Ihe mansions of niiiscry. 

9- Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endeav* 
uriog to draw away the votaries of Truth from tlie pnih of 
cience, Riere was one so little formidable in her appearancoi 
>nd so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should 
caicely faiive taken notice of her, but for the numbers she 
■d imperceptibly loaded with her chains. 

10, indolence, (for so she was called.) fiir from proceed- 

?lo open hostilities, did not atlemFil to turn their feet out 
(he pflHh but conleated herself with retarding tlieir pro- 
Ksa ; and the purpose she cojid not force them to abandon, 
la persuaded them lo delay. Her touch had a power like 
Mt of the torpedo, which withered the strength of those 
'bo came within its influence. Her unhappy captives slill 
imed their faces towards the temple, and aUvayc hoped to 
irive there ; but the ground seemed lo slide from beneath. 
' r feel, and ihey found themselves al the bottom, before 
susprcied tliey had changed their place. 
. 'Hie pbcid serenity, which at firsi appeared in their 
' ' >, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, 
lingid with deeper and deeper gloom, as they 
_Itn the ttream of Insignificance ; a dark and slug- 
1^ whirh is curled by no breeze,.and enlivened by 
^n, till it l^lls into a dead sea, where startled pas- 
fe awakened by the shock, and the next moment 
Jl the gulf of oblivion. 
.Of all ttie unhappy deseners fVom the paths of Sci- 
ptione seemed less able to return than the followers of 
The captives of appetite and passion would of- 
I' seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or 
nl«ep, to escape from their enchantment; but the dominion 
(f Indolence was constant and unremitted } and seldoui re- 
fbtti, (ill resistance was m vain. 

IS. After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes 
tawards the top of the mountain, where the air was always 
^re and exhilerating, the path shaded with laurels and 
Wei^reeua, and ihe efiuigence which beameiV tiOQV VV*. W* 
f Science aeemed toshed a glory round het YO^ftite't. %oV\, 
> said I, an tbejr fbo are perauVle4 W ftB<»Q.i ^Oft mwBe 
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tain ! But while I was pronouncing tliis exclannation^ will 
uncommon ardour^ I saw standing beside ine, a form of di 
viuer features, and a more benign radiance. 

14. "Happier'' said ehei ''are they whom Virtue con 
ducts to the Mansions oi Content !" *' What." said I, '* doe 
Virtu3 then reside in the vale ?" " I am found," said she 
*' in the vale, and I {illuminate the mountain. I cheer th 
cottager at iiis toil) and inspire the sage at his meditation 
mingle in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his celi 
I have a temple in every heart that owns my iuHueRce ; an 
to him that wishes for me, 1 am already present. Srienc 
may raise thee to eminence : but 1 alone can guide thee to f< 
licity !" 

15. While virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out m; 
arms towards her, with a vehemence which broke my slum 
ber. The chill dews were falling around me, and tffe shade 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened hoini 
ward 'f and resigned the night to silence and meditation. 

AIKEN. 

SECTION VII. 

The journey of a day ; a picture of human lifo. 

1. Obidah, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera ei* * 
in the morning, and pursued his journey through the pic . 
of Indoslan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he^t 
animated with hope j he was incited by desire ; he 
swiAly forward over the valiiesa &«<! saw the hills 
rising before him. 

2. As he passed along, his ears were delightec 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he wasfanni 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled Vriv» « 
by groves of spices. He sometimes contemplated the t( jk 
oring height of the oak, monarch of the hill ; and sometii H 
caught the gentle fragrance of tho primrose^ eldest daugt ■> 
of the spring : all his senses were gratified^ and all care ^. . 
banished from his heart. 

3. Thus he went on^ till the sun approaciied his meridi «<* 
and the increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he thei 
looked round about him for some more commodious path 
lie saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave it 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it and found th< 

coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. 
4, He did notg however^ forget wVuVbar Vv^ ^«a Vc^%^\\w» 
ififi found a narrow way boc^red. wWif^Q^^x^ viNxxOkv ^ 
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xired to hare th« fame direction vritli lite maun road ; and 

vaa plvased, thai, by ihis happy fxperintent, he had lound 

means lu uniie pleasure with fusiiiesa, and to gaiu the re- 

■ards of diligence without siitT'^riii^ its faiigufa. 

9. H<} therefore, Klill coolinued lo wallc for a lime, tvjtli- 

the |ea&l retnbnon of his ardour, exirpl tliat lie wos 

netinies tempted to (top by the music of the I'JTtls, which 

e he^t had apsernbled in the shade ; anj Eometimcg amut- 

I himself with plucking the lloweTB thai coven-d the hHiiks 

I either fide, or the fruits that hun^ upon the branchei. 

I last, the green p&lb be^aii lo decline fram its first tenden- 

^aud to uiiiil among the hills and itiickets, cooled with 

lalains, and rnuraninng with waterfall*. 

t. Here Obidab paused for a lime, and began to consider 

helher it weie ]o.~)ger safe to forsake ihe known aiid com- 

Ira' t ; hitt remembering that the heat was now ui its 

Nttsi vLoli'Dce, and that the plain was dusty and uneven, 

'resolved (o pursue 'he new path, which he supposed only 

make a few meanders, in compliance with llie larieiiea of 

Pte'gri und, and to end at last in the coinnion rond. 

' 7' Having tbuacatraed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 

lugh he suspected thai he wks not gaining ground. This 

latinesa of his mind inclined him lo lay hold on every 

" jectj and give way lo evary sensation thai migblsoolb 

" bim. He listened to every echo ; he mounted eve- 

afresh prospecl; he turned aside to every cascade; 

'^ himself with tracing the course of a gentle river 

mong the t:ees, and watered a large region niih 

cJrcLimvoliiliong. 

eartjusemenls, the hours passed away una ccount- 
aiiotia had perplexed hia nnunory, and he knew 
tnwnrds what point In travel. He stood pensive and 
', afraid 10 go forward lest he should go wrong, yet 
J thai theliuicof loiieririgwasnowpast- While he 
tortured with uncertainly, the sky was over spread 
Ih clouds ; the day vanished from before bini J and a sud- 
1 tempest gathered round his head- 
9- He WHS now roused hy his danger to a quick and paia- 
Ireoiembnmce of bis folly; he now saw how ha|)pines9 
lost when ease is consulted : he lamenled the iimnai ly im- 
'ilence that prompted hini to seek shelter in the prove; 
I despi^icd the petty curio.-iiy that led him ua from 'rlflo 
(rifle. While he was thus refl? iMing, l\\ft aii ^tt.-w V^^vVtv^ 
In rl.-ipc/' thiiiidcr broke his n-.vdUalion. 
iO. He now resolved to do whaV 5eVi;e«»Aae4\Tv\i\*S«^- 
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er, (o tread back the ground which he had passed, and l 
find some issue where the wood mijrhl open into the 
He prostrated himself on the pronncl, and recoinn)end( 
life to the Lord'of nature. He rose with contidence 
tranquillity, and pressed on with resolution. The bea 
the desert were in motion, and on every Ijand were I 
the minn^led howls of rage and fear, and ravage and e> 
tion. All the horrors of darkness and solitude snrroi: 
him: the wind<> roared in the woods; and the torrents 
bled from the hills. 

11. Thus forlorn and distressed, he war dered ihroujr 
"wild, without knowing whither he was going, or wh^Mh 
waseveiy moment drawing nearer to saf<^ty. or to dos 
tion. At length, not fear, but labour, hegan to over 

. him ; his breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; a 
was on the point of lying down in resignation to his 
when he beheld, through the braajbles, the glimmer 
taper. 

12. He advanced towards the light ; and finding tl 
proceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called hum! 
the door, and obtained admission. The old man set h 
him su'. h provisions as he had collected for himself, on v 
Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

13. When the repast was over, *'tell me," said the 
mjt, " by what chance thou hast been brought hithei 
have been now twenty ytjars an inhabitaiit of the wildw 
in which I never saw a man before." Obidah th^,n |d 
the occurrences of his journey, without any conceatmc 
palliation* " ^j* 

14. '* Son.*^ said the hermit^ " let the errors an^pK 
the dangers and es.ape of this day, sink deep into thy I 
R<'member, my son, that human life is the journey of ^ 
We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigour, and f 
expectation; we set foTward with spirit and hope, 
gaieiy and with diligence, and travel on a while in tl 
reel road of piety tc wards the mansions of rest 

15- " Ii^ short time, we remit our fervour and endes 

to find some mitigation of our duty, and some n:ore 

means of ohtaininj: the same end We then relax our vi 

and resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a 

iaure: but rely upon our own constancy, and ventu 

approach what we resolve never lolowch. We thus 

thf^ bowers of c^ase, and repoac \\\ \\\e sW"\^% c\ ^i^^v:v\\\\ 

16' «• /f^Ti* the heart soflens, ai\d \\^\VA\\e^ ^\\W\^«; 

«re then yviiliu^ to inqu'ir^i \v\\e\V\et awoVVv'^t \x^N^tv^^ 
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macJe^ and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes 
m the gardens of pleasure. We approach them with 
jple and hesitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous 
I ireinbliiig; and always hope to pass thrun^jh them with- 

loobin;; the road of virtue, which, for a while, we keep 
Dur siijht, and to which we purpose to return. But 
iptatioi? succeeds ten)ptation, and one compliance pre- 
•es us lor another ; we in lime loose the happiness of in* 
•ence, and solace our disquiet with sensual gratific.ation. 
17. '' By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our ori- 
lal intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
are. We erltanp;^e ourselves in business, immerse our- 
ms in luxury, and rove through the labyrinths of incon* 
Dcy ; till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and 
;ase and anxi«»ty obstruct our way. Wo then look back 
ii our lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance; 

wish, but too of en vainly wish, that we had not forsaken 

ways of virtue. 

8. ^' Happy are they, my son, who shall' learn from thy 
mple, not to despair ; but shall re: net nber, that, though 

day is -past, and their strength is was-ed, there yet re- 
ins one effort to be made: that reformation is never 
)eless, nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted jthat the 
liderer may at length return after all his errors; and that 
.who implores strength and courage from above, sha'l find 
r.lind difficulty give way before him. Go now my son 
ijix>6e; comniit thyself to the care of Omnipoten.;e ; 
»ri Jhe morning calls again to toilj begin anew thj 
/ana thy life." d&. john^on^ 




CHAPTER in. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SEC HON L . 

The importance of a good Education* 

I. JL CONSIDER a human sonl, without education", like 
rhle in the quarry : which shows none i>^ \Va \\\\\^t'e',vX. 
n^ies, untii the slcjii of the polisher V'elc\\^^ owV. >^\^ ^^^ 
f^ inak€9 the surfsLce' stiine^ aad disco^^w es^if^ ot>aa** 
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er, \o tread back the cronnd which he had paswd, and trj 
find some iifiie where the wood nii^hl open iiKo the pi 
He pnistrated hiniseif on the {rroiind, and recommended 
life to the l-ord of naiiire. Me rose with conlidence ; 
tranquillilv, and pressed on wiih rejiolution. The beaM 
the desert were in ii)uti<>n, and on every hand were he 
the luin^led howls of Ta;je and fisir. aniJ ravnee and exp 
tion. All the horrors of d.ir'-tiiess and soliln.te siirroun 
liim: the wind- reared in the noods; and the torrent!, I 
Med from the h>!l» 

1 1. Thim I'urloni and di^tr-'ssed, lie wai dtred thrnnsh 
wild, without kiiowinjr vihillier he was ■^eiuj, or \\h"lhe; 
wnseveiy innnient drawhi^ ner-rer t« tafi-iy. or lo dos( 
tion. At lent!lli. not fear, but labour, he^an lo overci 
. Wni ; tils breath pew short, and hit knees ireiuhled ; am 
was on the point (it'hiii^ down in resignation to his I 
when he beheld, throngh the brambles, the glimmer < 
lojwr. 

I.!, lie advanced towards ihc light ; and finding tht 
pruceded from (he colt:i{re of & hermit, he called Inimhl; 
the door, and i^blnined admission. The old man set be 
him Fit' h iirovisions as he had collected for himself, on w] 
Obidah fed with cacemess and t:ralitndc. 

};j. When the repast was over. '■ Itll loe," said the' 
mjt, " by what chaitce thou hast heen brought hilhec 
have been now twenty ydars an inhahilaidof the w" 
in which I never saw a man before." Uhid&h' i'^ 
ill I! occurrences of his journey, without ^j^^^ 
;)alliation. ' -^LeiA 

14. " Son." said the hermit; " lettiS^^ 
the dangers and ea- ape of this day, sink 
]I'-inember, my son, ihul human life i- li 
Me rise in the morning cf joulh, lull 
expectation; wc set foiward wi»lt 
galeiy and willi diligence, nnd Uu: 
reut road of piety ttw;lrd^ Hi. 

15. " Ii^ sli'Tl lime, 11" .. ■ 
to find so'iic niiligatlon <j|' ... 
nieans ofohtatniiii; the sai 
nud resolve no lorif 
tnice: but rely u 

approaib what we 
fAt / lowers of pai 
ifi... Il«.reth< 
nre tbea wilUi^ 
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lie, and whether wa may nol. at leasl, tarn our eyes 
tlifi gardpfis of pleasure. We approach them with 
e niiil hp>ilatioii ; we enter them, but eni<>r timorous 
einhliti;; and aivvii\s hope 10 pass thruiin;h them with- 
jsiiii the rood of virlnR. which, for a whil«, w a keep 
si£;ht, ami to ivlnch we purpoie to return. But 
atioi' succeeds teniplation, and oite compliance pre- 
us tor another ; we in lime loose ihe happiix'ss of ill" 
re. and solix'e our disquiet with sensual E^ralirniation. 
" By di^rpds, we lei ftll the remenihratice of our ori- 
nteiiiiou, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
We entanorle oursflvea in business, iniinef<;e our- 
in luxury, a«d rove ihroii^h the labyritillis ot incon- 
' ; till the ilarkiies-s of old a^ bejtins to invade us, and 
e and anxii'iy ohitruct our way. Wo then lookback 
>ur livt-s with liorror, with sorrow, with repentance; 
ish, but loo of en vainly wish, that we had not forsaken 
ays of virtue. 

'■ Happy nre (hey, my soni who thall lesrn from thy 
)1e, not to deepflir; bui shall re;nctnber, that, though 
ay is past, and their Bireniflh is was.ed, there yet re- 
one efibrt to be made: that reformation U never 
>ss, norsincereendeavoufs ever utMSsisted jthal the 
ir may at len-rth tcmru afler all his errors ; aiid that 
■ i»lores eirpnglh and courage from above, sha I find 
l-difficnlty ^ive way bpfore him« Go now my son 
^comniii thyseir lo the care of Omnii)0ten.:e ; 
nornijtg calls agaio to toil, be^in anew thy 

tliie." DS. JOBKWN. 



CHAPTER III. 



w I. . : 

lul, withonl editcalionj like 
iiuUib«r (elc\\cft tiM\. *v« co- 
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mental doud,8pot, and vein, that runs throutrli the ho< 
' It. Education after the same manner, when its works 
a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to i 
their appearance. 

2. If my reader will pve me leave to change the all 
^0 soon upon him, I shall make u^e of the same int^tan 
illustrate the force of education, which, Aristotle has brc 
to explain his doctrine of substantial forms, w* en he t»^ 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that tf 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter 
removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, an( 
scuiptor only finds it. 

3. What sculpture is to a block of maij)le, education 
a human* souk The philosopher, the saint, or ih« hero 
wise, the good, or the great man, very often lies hid and 
cealed in a plebeian, tvhieh a -proper education might 
disinterred and have brought to liirht. 1 am therefore i 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; 
with contemplatrng those virtues which are uil<t and u 
tivated : to see couraire exeiting itself in fierceness^ re 
tion in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in suliei 
and despair. 

4. Men's passions opefate variously, and appear in d 
ent kiud«*of actions, according as they are more or Ifsj 
tified and «fiwayed by reason. When one hears of neg 
who. upon the death of thefr masters, or upon chai 
thetir service, hang themselves upon the next tree, ;^ it s 
tliues happens <n our American plantation<i, who can foi 
admiring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so d 
ful a manner ? 

5 What might not that savage greatness of soul, v 
apprars in those poor wretches on many occasions be n 
to, w»*re it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of e> 
can lher« be, for the contempt with which vve treat this 
of our species; that we should not put theui upon the 
mon footing of humanity: that we should only set an i 
nificant fine tipon the man who murders them 5 nay, th; 
should, as niuch as in us lies, cut them off from the pros 
of happiness itk another world, as well as in tl^is) and 
them that which we look upon as the proper means fo 
taimtig it ? 
O. ft is therefore an unspeakaLhle ble8«n»;, to be boi 
those parts of the wor\d whei^ w%dom a-w^Vwo^X^^V 
^>/»/ though, it myst be coofessed, \V\et^ ^x^^^^w 
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parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little 
above the inhabitant^ of those nations of which I have been 
here spealcing; as those \>ho have hat) the advantages of a 
more tiber.il r-dncation, rise above one another by several 

. different degrees of perfection. 

i^. 7* For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
see it so met in J es only be^un to be chipped, sometimes rough 

I bewn, and but jus^t sketched into a human figure ; some- 

^ times we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs 

and features; sometimes, we find the figure wrouc^iit up to 

.preat elegancy; but seldom meet with any to vhich the 

hand of a Phadius or a Praxiteles could not give several nice 

.touches and finishings* addison» 
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SECTION H. 
On Gratitude. 

• 1. There is not a more pleasing exercise of the miod 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward sa* 
lisfactiont that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the per- 
formance. It is not like the practice of many others virtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure 
that were there no positive command which enjoined it nor 
;iuiy recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indidgeit, for the natural gratification which it affords. 
2k If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
[ifrodliinan tahis Maker; The supreme Being does not only 
''' ifiirupon us those bounties which proceed more imoiedi- 
ly from his hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
fcdto us -by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
l^^s soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him 
Ts the great Author of good, and the Father of mercies. 
[rA If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
'' — illy produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a 
leful maU) it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
d on this great object of gratitude : on this benefir-ent 
ing, who has given us every thing we already possess, and 
^ from whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

ADDISON. 

SECTION III. 
On Forgiveness. 
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I^Tbk most plain and natural seYklimet\\&c£ qjq^\V| cocv* 
J OHMiritli divine auihorityj to enforce vVi^dLXXlN ^ Wb^^ 
' E 
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mental cloud, spot, and vein, that runs throutrl) the body ( 
' It. Edtication after the same manner, when its works upc 
a noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and pe 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to mal 
their appearance. 

2. If my reader will g^lve me leave to change the allusic 
^0 soon upon him, I shall ni^Uce u<e of the same instance < 
illustrate the force of education, which, Aristotle has brougl 
to explain his doctrine of »«iibstantial forms, w' en he t^^lis i 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the a 
of the statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, in; 
removes the ruhhish. The figure is in the stone, and (I 
BCUiptor only finds it. 

3. What sculpture is to a block of maij)le, education is '■ 
a human»80uk The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, tl 
wise, the good, or the great man, very often lies hid and coi 
cealed in a plebeian, tvhfeh a -proper education might hai 
disinterred and have brought to li>rht. 1 am therefore mii( 
delighted with reading tbe accounts of savage nations ; an 
with contemplatrng those virtues which are \\W\ and uncu 
tivated : to see courage exei ting itself in fierceness, resell 
tion in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullenne^ 
and despair. 

4. Men's padsionis opefate variously, and appear in difie 
ent kind«*of actions, according as they are more or less re< 
tified and swayed by reason. When one hears of negroe 
who. upon the death of thefr masters, or upon changiii 

' their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, ^^ it soiil 
tliues happens <n our American plantatione^, who can forbe| 
admiring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dreai 
ful a manner ? 

5 What might not that savage greatness of soul, wbi( 
apprars in those poor wretches on many occasions be raisfl 
to, w**re it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of exctn 
can ther« be, for the contempt with tvhich we treat this pii 
of our species; that we should not put them upon the con 
inon footing of humanity; that we should only set an insi; 
nificant fine upon the man who murders them 5 nay, that « 
should; as niuch as in ns lies, cut them off from the prospec 
of happiness itt another world, as well as in tl^is ^ and de 
them that which we look upon as the proper means for 
tsifiiiff it ? 
O. It is therefore an nnspeakaWe blesstno;^ to be bor 
those parts of the worUl whei^ w\%dom a-w^V^xo^X^^S^ 

^>/»/ (hough, it inyst be confessed, ihete w^^ ^w \ 
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parts, severai poor uninstnicled persons, who are but little 
above the inhabitant^ r)f those nations of which I have been 
here spealcing; as those who have hat) the advantages of a 
more liber/il r-dncation, rise above one another by several 
different degn^es of perfection. 

7. For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
lee it sometitnos only be^un to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, and but ju.^t sketched into a human figure ; some- , 
times we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs 
and features; sometimes, we find the figure wrou^^lit up to 
preat elegancy; but seldom meet with any to uhich the 
hand of a Phadius or a Praxiteles could not give several nice 
touches and finishings. addison. 

SECTION II. 

On Gratitude, 

1. Thrre is not a more pleasing exercise of the miod 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward sa* 
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tisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently rewarded by the per- 
formance. It is not like the practice of many others virtues, 
; difficult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure 
that were there no positive command which enjoined it nor 
t f any recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
4 would indi.dgeit, for the natural gratification which It affords. 
2. If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
fiodlimantahis Maker: The supreme Being does not only 
nferupon us tliose bounties which proceed more imoiedi- 
from his hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
dto us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
mg soever it may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him 
10 Is the great Author of good, and the Father of mercies. 
S^ If gratitude, when exerted towards one another, na- 
vally produces a very pleasing sensation in the inind of a 
pipeful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
placed on this great object of gratitude : on this benefir-ent 
'f Being, who has given us every thing we already possess, and 
from whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

ADDISON. 
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SECTION III. 
On Forgiveness, 



rj 1,Tbk most plain and natural seYkl\met\\&c^ «iq{oaN.\ c^^* 
cu^with divine auiboriiy, to enfocce vViedLUl^j ^^ w^^^ 
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ness. ' Let him who has never in his life done wrong, b 
lowed th»* privilege of remaining inexora!'1e. But let sue 
are conscious of frailties and crimes, consider forgivene: 
a debt which they owe to others Common failings arc 
strongest lesson to muual forbearance. Were this vi 
unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and rep 
would be strangers to human life. 

2. Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant i 
sure which passion prescribes, would excite resentmer 
return. The injured person would become the injurer; 
thus wrongs, retaliationii, and fresh injuries, would eirci 
in endlpss succession, till the world was rendered a fi^l 
blood. Of all the passions which invade the human bn 
revenge is the most direful. 

3. When allowed to reign with fuH dominion, it is r 
than sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remai 
man in his ptesent state. How nluch soever a person 
suffer from injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering r 
from the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an en 
cannot inflict what is equal to the torinent he rreatt^s to 1 
selfs by the meaps of the fierce and desperate passions w 
he allows to rage in his soul. 

4. Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of mi 
nre represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. 
all that is great ar/d good in the universe, is on the sid 
clemency and mep y The almighty Ruler of the vr. 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and in 
ed by the impiety of men, is ' long suffering and slo 
anger." 

5. His Son, when he appeared in our nature, exhil: 
both 10 bis life and his death, the most illustrious examp 
forgiveness which the world ever beheld. If we look 
the history of mankind, we shall find that, in every age, 
who have been respected as worthy, or admired as gi 
have been distinguished for this virtue. 

6. Revenge dwells in little minds. A noble and mag 
imous spirit is always superior to it. Tt suffers not i 
the injuries of men those severe shocks which others 
Collected within itself, it stands unmoved by their imp< 
assaults ; and with generous pity, rather than anger, 
down on tjieir unworthy conduct. It has been trul 
that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit 

Jury, tbaa a good man can make himself greateri by 
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SECTION IV. 

Motives to the practice of gentleness, 

1. To proiuote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view 
our character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our 
own failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn 
we claim. It is pride which fiDs the world with so much 
^rshness and severity. In the fulness of self-estimation, 
we forget what we are. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, as if we had 
never offended ; unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what 
it was to suffer. From those airy regions of pride and folly, 
let us descend to our proper lev^l. 
\ 2^ Let us survey th^ natural (quality on which providence 
j^. has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
^ mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
; offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least 
! reoiember what we are in the sight of our Creator. Have 
A' we none of that forbearance to give one another, which we 
' ill so earnestly entreat from heaven ? Can we look for cle- 
mency or gentleness from our Judge, when we are so back- 
ward to show it to our brethren ? 
1 ' S. Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small 
moment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
Tjotence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, we 
view every appearance through a false medium. The most 
iiNiohsiderable point of interest, or honour,, swells into a mo- 
tous object 5 and the slightebt attack seems to threaten 
lediate ruin. 
4. But after passion or pride has subsided, we look around 
vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded. . The fabriC| 
hioh our disturbed imagination had reared, totally disap- 
pears. But though the cause of contention has dwindled 
tWAy, its consequences remain. We have alienated a friend ; 
We have embittered an enemy 5 we have sown the seedi^i of 
fiiture suspicion, u)alevolence, or disgust. '^ 

5 Let us suspend our violence for a moment, when cau- 
ses of discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of cool- 
ness which of itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect how 
little we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention 5 
but how much of the true happine^'sof life we are ceri»in of 
Ihrowhff: away. Easily, and from \\\ft ^m?CvVA Owv^V. ^^ 
hitter watrrs ofsiriie are lei forth •, bwl vWvc Ciowc*^ e^tcw2\\s^ 
^ores^-en-andhe seldom fails o( sviffet\v\au«i\o^V^to\ft. N^«« ^ 
^nouJf^Ite^t, Vho first allfcweA Vhem VoW * ^^ 
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SECTION V. 

A suspicious temper the source of misery to its posses 

1. As a suspicious spirit is the sogrr.e of many crim 
calamities in tlie world, so it is- the spring of certain 
to lhf» |n?rson who indulgjps it. Hfs friends will be Ce\ 
small will be his coniti>rt in those whom he posjsese; 
lievinjr others to be hi-* enemies, he will of «*oursp mak 
such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour; and in 
for 8usp»*cting and hating, he will i .cur suspicion and 

2. Re^^ides the external evils which he draws upon h 
arisinu: fr m alienated friendship, broken confidence, an 
enmity, the sui^picious temper itself is one of the wor 
which any man can suffer. IC'^ in all fear there is tor 
how miserable must behi$ state who, by living in per 
jealousy, lives in perpetual dread ? 

3. Looking upon himself to be surrounded with 
eneraiest and defignin;j:4nen, he is a stranger to reliaui 
trust. He knows not to whom to open himself, lie < 
bis countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throb 
in from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence 
iiessand ill-humour, disgust atthe world, and all the 
fietraaticns of an irritated and embittered mind. 

4. So numerous and great are the evils arising from 
picious disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is mor 
ble to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
ing top wfill of others, than to suffer continual niise 
thinkinff always ilj of them. It is belter lO be som 
imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is purcha 
too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we arc c 

ff^io be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hi 

^> with our fellows. 

^ 5. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourse 

^ the comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his sitt 

*' whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prude 

rects his intercourse with the world ; but no black sus{ 

haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view thechai 

of his neighbours in the most .favourable light, he is li 

who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of nature on 

the eye rests with pleasure. 

6. Whereas the suspicious man, haL^lnn; Vv\s \vw^^i 

jSJJed with all the shocking foraiB o( VvumsLti^iV^^XxooS 
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to their own folly, without becoming the \i{Si($ni of their 
caprice, and punishing ourselves on their account. — Pa- 
tience in this exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by 
all who wish their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the 
reason of a man, in apposition to the passion of a child. It 
is the enjoyment of peace, in opposition to uproar and con- 

foftioO. BLAIS. 

SECTION XIV. 
Moderation in, our wishes recommended. 






til- 



1. TuE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origin- 

'^ ally formed for a wider range of objects, foi- a higher sphere 
of enjoyments^ it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 

^'; straiued and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state» 
it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, af- 
ter something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2. Henc^, that restlessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty } that ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which they 
luive formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which 
ujay be considered as indications of a certain native, ori- 

^\ Si'iai greatness in the human soul, swelling beyond the limits 
fl of its present condition; and pointing to the higher objects^ 
^^Ifcr which it was made. Happy, if these latent remains ot 
^/l our primitive state, served to direct our wishes towards their 
i^EiMToper destination, and to lead us into the path of true bliss* 
«* 3. But in this dark and bewildered stale, the aspiring ten- 
!<ii iency of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
JfPlbn, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
I ^pearances which here present themselves to sense; the 
f| distinctions which fortune confers ; the ad y^Aitages and plea- 
J sures which we imagine the world to be capable of befctow- 
'I ing) fill up the ultimate wish of most men. 
I 4. These are the objects which engross their solitary mu- 
sings, and stimulate their active labours; which warm the 
^reasts.of the young, animate the industry of the middle 
Bged, and often keep alive the passions of the old, until the 
very close of life. 

5. Assuredly f there is nothing uu\avjtv\V \v\ owt v^\^\\\^\a 
he freed from whatever is dirsagreeaWc, «i\\^ \o oXvvawn ^ ^^'■ 
Jer enjoy meat of the comforts ot Me* BwV viV^vx ^^^R^^^^^ 

F 2 
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68 are not tempered by reason, they are in danger 
cipitating: us into much extravagance and folly. Des 
wishes are (he first springs of action. When they 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted 

6. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds 
happiness, we shall discoujpose the peace and orde 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, t 
moderation begin its reign ; by bringing within re< 
bounds the wishes that we fornu As soon ns they 
extravagant, let us check them, by proper reflections 
fallacious nature of those objects^ which the world h 
to allure desire. 

7. You have strayed, my friends, from the roac 
conducts to felicity ; you have dishonoured the nati^ 
ly of your souls, in allowing your wishes to ternii 
nothing higher than worldly ideas of greatness or ha 
Your imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unre 
deceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an \\ 
happiness, which attracts your fond admiration ; 
illusion of happiness, which often conceals much rea 

8. Do you imagine that all are happy, who have 
to those summits of distinction, towards which youi 
aspire? Alas.' how frequently has experience sho 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but bi 
thorns grew I Reputation, beauty, riches, grandei 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly 
ged by the possessors, for that more quiet and hutiible 
with which you are now dissatisfied. 

9. With all that is splendid and shining in the v 
is decreed that there should mix many deep shades 
(W the elevated situations of forti^ne. the great oala 
me chiefly fall. There, the storm spends its violer 
there, the thunder breaks ; while safe and unhurt, 
habitants of the vale remain below ; — ^Retreat, the 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant 

10. Satisfy yourselves \^ith what is rational and att 
TJ^in your minds to moderate views of human life, 
map happiness. Remember, and admire the wi: 
Agur's petition : ** Remove far from me vanity a 
Give me neither poverty nor/^iches. Feed me with ft 
venient for me : lest I be full and deny thee ; and si 

Is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal ^ and take tl 
ofwy Qod in vain.*' 
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SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and omnipresence of the Deity, the source of con' 

solution to goodmen. 

U I was yesterday about sun set^ walking in the open 
fields, till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amus- 
ed myself with all the richness and variety of colours, which 
appeared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as 
they faded away and went out, several stars and planets ap<« 
peared one after another, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The blueness of the ether was exceedingly heighten- 
ed and etilivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of 
alt those luminaries that passed through H. 

2. The galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. To 
complete the scene, the full moon rose, at length, in that 
clouded majesty, which Milton takes notice of; and opened 
to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more finely 
shaded, and disposed amoug softer lights than that which 
the sun had before discovered to us. 

3. As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
,and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures David him- 
lelf fell into it in that reflection ; ''.When J eonsider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained ; what is man that tliou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son. of hian that thou regardest him I" 

4. hi the same manner, when I consider that infinite host 
' of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 

were then shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds, which were moving round their respec- 
'' tive suns ; when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed 
taothpr heaven of suns and worlds, rising still above this 
which we discovered ; and these still enlight|ined by a su- 
perior firmament of luminaries, which are plahtediat so great 
a distance, that they may appear to the inhq|t>itants of the 
former, as the stars do to us: in short, while I punNied this 
thought 1 could not but refiei t on that little ina^Hiftieant 
%ure which I myself bore amidst the immensity of God's 
Works 

5 Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the crea- 
tion, with aJJ the host of planeiary wot\4* \V\%X \fiiW^ ^jJrjw^^ 
him, utterly extinguished and anm\\\\aV^, >Jcv%n -^^JNi^^ ^^^ 
^ missed, more than a grain of sai\A \>^ov\ V\\^ ««v^^^' 
2»e jspace they possess is so exc^eAw^^^ V\VO^"^ *^^ ^\sv\? 
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son of the whole, it would scarcely make a blank in the crea- 
tion. 

6. The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye, that, 
could take in the whole compass of nature, and pass from 
one end of the creation to the other ; as it is possible there 
mav be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures 
which are at present more exalted than ourselves. Bv the 
help of giasseS) we see many stars, which .we do not oisco* j 
ver with our naked eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are^ / 
the more still are our discoveries. i 

7. Huygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not '\ 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not « 
yet travelled down to us, since their first creation. There is 
no question that the universe has certain bounds set to It; - 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Poweri 
prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space to ex- 
ert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it? 

8. ,To return, therefore, tu my first thought, I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that was 
not worth the smallest regard of one who had so ^reat a 
work under his care and superintendency. I was afraid of 
being overlooked amidst the inimetisity of nature ; and lost 
among that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all proba- 
bility, swarm through all the^^e immeasurable regions of mat- 
ter. 

9. In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its rise froo^ those narrow coiuep* 
tions, which we are apt to enterlturrbf the Divine Nature. 
Wc ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same time* If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves,' is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

10. The presence of every created being is confined to a 
certain measure of space ; and consequently his observation 
IS stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in 
which we move, and act, and understand, is of a wider cir- 
cuinterence to one creature, than another, according as we 
rise one above another in the scale of existence. But the 
widest of these our spheres has its circumference. 

12. Whettf therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature wo 
are so Ubed and accustomed to \h\a \u\^etfec\.\o\\ \w ouc* 
selves, that we craiinol forbear, \n sooie w\^«L^>it^, ^-^qV^wnx 
// to Hm, in whom there is no shadow ot w^rt^^Mwcv. ^>i 
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f . On no occasion is this more requisite tor true honoufi 
Ihan where religion and morality are concerned. In tmcs 
of prevailing licenliuusness, to maintain uiibl.'mi&hed virtue^ 
and :.'n orrupted inte|s>rit> ; in a public or a private cause, to 
stand firm y what is fair and just, amidst disconrafrements 
and opposition ; des^pisln^ p^otnidless censure and reproach ; 
disdaininor all compliance with public mannersi when they 
are vicious and unlawful ; and never a^^hamed of the punc- 
tnal disi*har<;e of eVory duty towards God and man ; — this 
is what shows true greatness of spirit, and will force appro- 
bation even from the degenerate multitude themselves. 

3. '' This is the man/' (their conscience will oblige them 
to acknowledge,) ** whom we are unable to bend to mean 
condescensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to 
threaten him ; he rests on ar principal Avithin, which wecan« 
not shake. To this man we may, on any occasion, safely 
commit our cause- He is incapable of betraying his trust 
or deserting his friend or denying his faith." 

4. It isi accordingly, this steady infloxibJc virtue, this re- 
gard to principle, superior to ail custom and opinion which 
peculiarly marked the characters of those in any age, who 
have shown with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrated 
their memory to posterity. It was this that obtained to an- 
cieat Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaven. 

5. He continued to •* walk with God," when the world 
apostatized from him. He pleased God. and was beloved 
of him; so that living among sinners, he was translQl^il t{> 
heaven without seeing death ; ** Yrtt ?peediiy was he taken 
tway, Ifst wickedness should have altered his understand* 
iog, or deceit beguiled his soul." 

6. When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous, men to 
■ave It, Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagiom He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness ; and the de- 
atroying flame was not permitted to go forthi till the good 
Ihan was called away, by a heave.ily messenger^ from bis 
devoted city. 

7. When *' all flesh had corrupted their waiy upon the 
earth,^' then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone and was scoffed at by the pro- 
fane crew. But they by the deluge were swept away i 
while on him, Providence conferred the immortalhonour of 
bei»jg" the restorer of a better race, au«\ \.V\^ ^^N>[vet «3^ ^ wvj^ 
HrofJd, Such examples as these, and smcVi \votvo\x\^ ^ovSaw.^ 
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by God on them who withstood the multitude of evil < 
snoiiid often he presented to our minds. 

8. Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and cc 
examplesi which we behold around us ; and when w 
in hazard of being swayed by such, let us fortify our ^ 
by thinking of those who, in former times, shone like 
In the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shin 
the kingdom of heaven^ as the brightness of the 
menty for ever and ever. i 

SECTION X. 

The mortificcUums of vice greater than those of vir 

1. Though no condition of human life is free from 
siness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belo 
to a sinful course, is far greater, than what attends a c 
of well-doing. If we are weary of the labours of virt 
may be assured, that the world, whenever, we try tl 
change, will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

2. It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which i 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and 
]y sorrow. For vice poisons human happiness in the s 
by introducing disorder into the heart. Those pa 
which it seems 4o indulge, it only feeds with imperfect 
Ifications ; and ihereby strengthens tl^m for preying, 
end, on their unhappy victims. 

S, it.isa great mistake to imagine, that the pain oi 
denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the woi 
much as he who follows Christ, must ^^ take up his cr 
and to him assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive bi 
Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled 
where each f-laims to be superior, it is impossible to g 
all. The predominant desire can only be indulged £ 
ejtpense'of its rival. 

4. No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more i 
than those, which ambition imposes upon the love of 
pride upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. 
denialj therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and v: 
but with this remarks t>le difference, that the passions ^ 
virtue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; wh 
those which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same 
atrfngihvna. The one dimlnishea ihe pain of self d 
by moderating the demand of pcxss'ion; \.\\<^. o\\\ex \v\<it^ 
by rendering those deuiands imperious atv^ \VA^w\.* 
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5. What distresBes that occur in the calir life of virtue, 
CftD be oonipared to those tortures^ which remorse of con- 
idence inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, 
irinng from eriiilt combin«-d with misfortunes, which sink 
them to the duf^t ; to those violent a^ritations of shame and 
disappoint (Yient, which sometimes drive them to the most fa- 
tal extremities, and make them abhor their existence ! How 
of\en, it) the midst of those disastrous situations) into which 
their crimes have brought them, have they execrated the se- 
ductions of vice ; and. with bitter regret, looked back to the 
day on which they first forsook the path of innocence ! 

BLAia. 

SECTION XL 
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On Contentment. 
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1. Contentment produces, in some measure, all those 
cSects^which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone; and if it does not bring riches^ it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect oF 
^ery being to whom he stands related. 

2. It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, 
towards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in 

' tfiii world. It destroys all inordinate ambifton, and every 
jjp tendency to corruption w^th regard to the community where- • 
,j iQ he is placed It gives sweetness to his conversation, and 
J i ft perpetual serenity to all his thoughts. 
!^ S Among the many 'methods w^iich might be made use 
^ of for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two fol- 
lowing. First of all. a man should always consider how 
ttucb he has more than he wants ; and, secondly, how much 
ttore unhappy he might be than he really is. 

4. First a man should always consider how much he has 
tDore than he "wants. lam wonderfully pleased with the re« 
ply which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him 
tlpon :the loss of a farm : ** Why," said he, " I have three^ 
&nns still and you have but one ; so that I ought rather to 
be afflicted for you, than you for me." 

5 On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider, 
what they have lost> than what they possess *^ aivdlo ^"s. tAs.^vc 
/ ^fes apon thaae who are richer lhan\.VveTnw\s^^^\^>&i««:>^^ 
f 9Q those who are under greater d\t6cu\Vv«&. KSi ^^ "^^ 
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pleasures and conveniences of lif*^ lie in a narrow compa 
but it is the humour of mankind to be always lookinjo: i 
ward ; and t^traming after one who has ^ot the start of tli 
in wealth and honour. 

6. F«»r this reason^ as none can be property called ri 
who have not more than they want, there are few rich n 
in any of the politer nation^;, but among the middle sor 
people, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, f 
have more wtalth than they know how to enjoy. 

7* Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid 
verly ; and are perpetually wanting, because, instead of 
quievcing in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavoui 
outvie one another in shadows and appearances Men 
sense have at all times beheld, with a great deal of mil 
this silly game that is playing over their heads; and, 
contracting their desires, they enjoy all that secret satisl 
tion whirh others are always in quest of 

8. The truth is, this ridiculo.is chase after imagin 
pleasures, cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the gr 
source of those evils wliich generally undo a nation. L< 
man's estate be what it may, he is a poor man, if he does 
live within it ; and naturally sets himself to sale to any ( 
that pan give him his price. 

9. When Piilacus, aifter the death of his brother, v 
had lefi him a good estate, >vas offered a great sum of i 
ney by the King of L}dia^ he thanked him for hii.kindn€ 
but told him, he had already more by half tlian he kn 
what to do with. In short, content is equivalent to wea 
and luxury to poverty ; or. to jrive the thought a more agi 
able turn, ' Ctnitent is natural wealth,'* says Socrates j 
which I shall add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10. I shall therefore recommend to the consideratior 
those, who are alwa3'9 aiming at superfluous and imagin 
enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of contn 
ing their desires, an excellent saying of Cion the philc 
pher, namely, '^ That no man has so much care, as he v 
endeavours after the inost happiness '* 

11. In the second place, every one ought to reflect h 
much more unhappy he might be, than he really is.— 1 
former consideration took in all those who are sufficieti 
provided with the means to make themselves easy ; this 

fards such as actually lie under some pressure or misfortu 
'bese may receive great aWeviauow, Ccota %vich a comp 
aon as the unhappy persoa raaj nwkft \ifeV7iefetL\vvccL^^S. 
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others ; or between the misfortune which he suffers and 
greater misfortunes which might iiave befallen him. 

12. I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, up- 
on breaking his leg by a fall from the main mast told the 
slanders by. it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. 
To which, since I am got into quotations, give me ileave to 
idd < he saying of an old philosopher, who, a(\er having in- 
vited some of his iriends to dine with him, was ruflled by a 
person that came into the room in a passion, and threw down 
the table that stood before them : ^< Every one," says he, 
''has bis calamity; and he is a happy man that has no 
greater than this/' 

13. Wh find an instance to the same purpose, in the life 
of doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, when 
be had the gout upon him, he used to thank God that it was 
not the stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not 
both these distempers on him at the same time. 

14. I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, 
which could effectually produce in the mind of man the vir- 
tue I have b^en hitherto speaking of In order to make us 
coiUented with our condition, many of the present philoso- 
phers tells us, that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with- 

i oat being able to make any alteration in our circumstances ; 

I ptbers, that whatever evil iiefalls us is derived to us by a fa- 
tal necessity to which superior beings themselves are sub- 
ject ; while others, very gravely, tell the man who is misera- 
Me, that it is necessary that he should be so^ to keep up the 
harmony of the universe ; and that the scheme of Provi- 
dence would be troubled and perverted, were he otherwise. 

15. These, and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy man. They may show him that his discontent is un- 

, reasonable, but they are by no means sufficient to relieve it. 

; They rather give despair than consolation. In a word, a 

. Bian might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus 
did to his friend, who advised him not to crieve for the death 

' of a person whom he k>ved, because his grief could not 
&t- h him again : '^ It is for that very reason," said the em- 
peror, " that I grieve.*' 

16. Oif the contraryi religion bears a more tender regard 
to human nature. It preEcribes to ever) miserable man the 

. means of betiering his condition ; i\a^^\V s\\vi>Ai?i V\v\\\ M-^n. 
wing bU aSliciioQs as he ought to do^^'vW ta».\.\>x^'^ ^'^^ 

F 
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in the removal or them. It makes him easy here, because it 
can make him happy hereafter. addison. 

SECTION XIL 

Bank and riches afford no ground for envy, 

1-. Of all the pounds of envy amonsr men, superiority in 
rank and fortune is the most general. Hence, the malignitj' 
which the poor commonly hear to the rich/ as engrossing to. 
themselves all the comforts of life. Hence» the evil eye wKh ■ 
which persons of inferior station s rutinize those who are 
above them in rank; and if they approach to that rank, 
their envy is generally strongest against such as are just 
one step higher than themselves. 

2. Alas ! my friends, all this envious disquietude, which 
agitates the world, arises from a deceitful figure which im- 
poses on the public view. False colours are hung out : th^ 
real state of men is not what it seems to be. The order of 
society requires a distinction of ranks to take place : but in 
point of happiness, all men come much nearer to equality 
than is commonly imagined ; and the circumstances, which 
form any material diiTerenee of happiness among them are 
not of that nature which renders them grounds of envy. 

3. The poor man posi^esses not it is true, so.ne of the con- 
veniencett and pleasures of the rich; but, in return, he is 
free from many embarrassments to which they are subject. 
By the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered 
from that variety of cares, which perplex those who have 
great affairs to manage, intricate platis to pursue, many ene* 
mies, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. 

4. In the tranquillity of his small habitation, and private 
family? he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at couits. 
The gratifications of nature which are always the most sa- 
tisfactory, are possessed by him to their full extent ; atid if 
he be a. stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he 
is unacquainted also with the desire of them and by conse- 
quence, feels no want. His plain meal satisfies his appe« 
lite, with a relish probably higher 'han that of the rich mant 
who sits dov^n to his luxurious^ banquet' 

5. His sleep is more sound; his health more firm; ha 
knows not what spfleen. languor^ and listlessness are. His 

accustomed emplovments or labours are not more opprev* 
sive to hnnfiban tne labour of alvend^wc^ ow eov\tv%«.tv^\fe»ft 
ffreat, the- /al>ours of dress, the Cali^ue o^ ^TO»^\svav\^^>Ja 
verjr weight of idleness, frequent\y «Lte\o V\v«i tVOsi* 
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> 6. In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, 

Iall the enjoyments of domestics society, all the gaity and 
cheerfulness of an easy mind, are as open to him as to those 
of the highest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of 
I titles, the appearances of high respect, are indeed soothingi 
for a short tinie^ to the grea-. But, become familiar, they 
- are soon forgotten. Custom effaces their impression. They 
I li^k'into the rank of those ordinary things, which daily re- 
iTcbri without raising any sensation of joy. 
T'. 7« Let us rease, therefore, from looking up with discon- 
I teat and envy to those, whom birth cr fortune has placed 
r above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. 
When we think of the enjoyments we want, wc should think 
also of the troubles from which we are free. If we allow 
. their just value to the comforts we possess, we shall find rea- 
z son to rest satisfiedi with a very moderate* though not an 
{[ opulent and splendid, condition of fortune. Often, did we 
J MOW the whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of 
those whom we now envy. blair. 






SFXTION XIIL 

. Patience under provocations our interest as well as duty* 



1. The wide circle of human society is diversified by an 
endless variety of characters, disposiiions. and passions.-— 
Ujuformity is, in no respect, the genius of the world. iCvery 
Bttu is marked by some peculiarity which distinguishes him 

\ftim another : and no where can two individuals be found, 
who are exactly and in all respects, alike. Wliere so much 
tSversity obtains* it cannot but happen, that in the inter- 
fiobrae which men are obliged to maintain^ their tempers 
win often be ill adjusted to that intercourse; will jar, and 
interfere with each other. 

2. Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the 
West, and in every condition of life, public, private, and 
domestic, occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are 
provoked sometimes, by th^e folly and levity of those with 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their indifference 
ornegiect 5 by thejncivility of a friend, the hau'^htiness of 
a superior^ or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station. 

8. Hardly a day passes wiiliout somewhat ^r other oc- 
ef earrings which serves to ruffle the mau o? \vcv\>^>A^tv\. ^^vt>X.* 
f Of course, such a man lives in a con\\nua\ aVoxui% >\e Vwo^^ 
flat what H^3 to enjoy a train of gpoA Vivwuov^t* 'siox^^'^^ 
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iifig:hbour8, friendsi spouse, and children, all, through t 
unrestrained violence of his temper, bec< me sources of d 
turbance and vexation to him In vain is affluence: in vi 
are health ai d prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient 
discoinpose his mind, and poison his pleasures. His vc 
amusementF are mixed with turbulenc e and passion. 

4. I would beseech this man to consider, of what sm: 
moment the provocations which he receives, or at least in 
gines hi^li^('lf to receive, are really in themselves : but 
what great moment he makes them by suffering tt^^m 
deprive him of 'he possession of himself. [ would besee 
him to consider how many hours c^ happiness he thro' 
away, whi h a little more patience would allow him to c 
joy : and how much he puts it in the power of the most 
significant persons to render him miserable. 

5. '* But wh^j can expect," we hear him exclaim, *• tl: 
he is to possess the iitsensirrility of a stone ? How is it p( 
sible for human nature to endure so many repeated proves 
tionsPor to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour 
My brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unn 
sonable behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world — Th 
art no longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of mt 
Retreat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thys 
up in a cell. For herein the midst of society, offences m 
come 

6. We m.^lit as well expect when we behold a ealni 
mosphere, and a clear sky. that no clouds were ever tori 
and iio winds \o biow, as that our life were long to proce 
without receiving provocations from human frailty. T 
careless and the laipiudent, the giddy, and the fickle, 1 
ungrateful ai;d th*» interested, every where meet u^.. — Tli 
are the briers and thorns, with which the paths of huiu 
life are beset. He only, who can hold his course amo 
them with (>atience and equanimity, he who is prepared 
bear what he must expect to happen, is worthy of the na 
of a man. 

7. If we preserved onr:?elve8 composed but for a mome 
we bhonld pt»neive the insijir.,ificancy of most of Iho?** p 
vocutions which we magnify so highly. When a few si 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of its« 
have subsided ; the cause of our present impatience a 

digturha'icp will be utterly forgotten. Can we not ih 
Btitiripate this hour of ca\muv.?^a \o ovxtw\n^^% ^Yv'^\iv»j,\ 
enjny ifjf* peiice whi«-h it wVi\ cerVAiiA'j >ai\\\^'t 
B. If oihera have behaved impto^eiVN. Nrx \A\^v*<i 
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and treachery^ resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who 
discerns no objects around him but such as are either dreary 
or terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and beasts 
of prey that howl. blair. 

SECTION VI. 

Comfort of Religion. 

1. There are many who have passed the age of youth 

and beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling 

season ; who begin to decline into the vale of yearj, impaired 

'in their health', depressed in their fortunes, stript of their 

fiiends, their children, and perhaps still more tender connex- 
ions. What resource can this world afford them ? It presents 
a dark and dreary waste, through which there docs not issue 
t single ray of comfort. 

2. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
lotig experience of mankind, an experience very diifferent 
from what the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
dreampt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are taken 
away, when they for whom we labour are cut off from us j 
they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of life. 

S. Where then can the soul find refuge but in the bosom 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to those prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart. 1 speak here of such as retain the feelings of hunian- 
ity; whom misfortunes have softened and perhaps rendered 
Bore delicately sensible ; not of such as possess that stopid 
iaiensibilit}', which some are pleased to dignify with the 
flame of Philosophy. 

4. it might therefore be expected- that those philosophers 
who think they stand in no need themsHves of the assistance 
of religion to support their virt^ze, and who never feel the 
Want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity to 
consider the very diflerent situation of the rest of mankind ; 
and not endeavout to deprive them of what habit at loast, if 
they will not allow it to be nat- re, has made necessary to 
their morals, and to their happiness. 

5. It might be expected, that humanity would prevent 
Ihcm from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate, 
^ho can no lon;|rer be objects of their envy or reeeiaaveut \ 
9nd tearittg from them their only reummw^t covcklvNtV. ^\NSi 

Vfewpt to ridicule religion may be agc^taNA^ \ft *Wftfc>^^ 
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relieving them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and may 
render others very miserable, by making them doubt those 
truths, in which they were most deeply interested ; but it can 
convey real good and happiness to no one individual. 

GREGORY. 

SECTION vir. 

Diffidence of our abilities, a mark of wisdom. 

1. Tt is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of 
i^. We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we 
begin to discern how weak and unwise we are. An abso« 
lute perfection of understanding, is imppssible : he makes the 
nearest approaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and 
the humility to acknowledge its imperfections^ 

2. Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth ; it covers 
a multitude of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue 
which it seems to hide : the perfections of men beio^ like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
an' a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
bl 'wn, and display themselves without any reserve, to the 
view. 

3. We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt 
to value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences : one 
sci('ive, however, there is, worth more than all the rest, and 
that is the science of living well ; which shall remain, when 
^' tongues shall cease,'' and '^ knowledge shall vanish away.^ 

4» As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this 
age is very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have 
no pleasure tn them ; nay, the time shall come, when they 
shall be exploded, and would have been forgotten* if they 
had not been preserved in those excelleiU booksi which con- 

: tain a confutation of them ; like insects preserved for ages 
in amber, which otherwise would soon have returned to the 
common mass of things. 

5. But a firm belief of Christianity, and a praetice suitp 
able to it, wi)] support and invigorate the mind to the last ; 
and most of all, at last, at that important hour, which must 
decide our hopes and apprehensions : and the wisdom, which, 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through his mep 
its, bring us thither. All our other studies and purFuitSj 
however different, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, 
this grand point, the pursuit of e\eTtva\ VA.^^vcyft»&)V3i^ W\xs^ 

good in ourselves, and usef^ lo \Ue vi^VS^ vbjl^ 
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SECTION VIIL 

On the itnporiance of order in the distribution of our iime. 



li 



1. Time we ought to consider as a sacred trust committed 
to us by God ; of which we are now the depositaries, and 
are to render an account at the last. That portion of it 
which he has allotted to us, is intended partly for the con- 
cerns of this worlds partly for those of the next. Let each 
of these occupy, in the distributiofi of our time, that space 
which properly belongs to it. 

2. Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere 
with the discharge of our necessary affairs ; and let not 
what we call necessary affairs, encroach upon the time which 

! isdae to devotion. To eyery thing there is a season, and a 
[ time for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay till 
■. to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
• morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. We load 
the wheels of time, ajid prevent them from carrying us along 
smoothly. 

8. He who every morning plans the transactions of the 
day, and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. 
The orderly arran^^ement of his time is like a ray of lights 
which darts itself throu{>h all his affairs. But, where no 
d| pbn is laid, where the disposal of time is surrendered mere- 
a| iy to the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled together 
io one chaos, which admits neither of distrihution nor review. 
4 The first reqiiii;lte for introducing order into the man- 
agement of our time, is to be impressed with a just sense of 
iU value. Let us ronsider well how much depends upon It, 
tod how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing 
Bore capricious or inconsistent, than in their appreciation 
of time. When they think of it, as the measure of their 
oootinuance on earth, they highly prize it, and with the 
greatest anxiety seek to lengthen it out. 
5. But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
;| to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate 
t) profusion. While they complain that life is short, they are 
oflen wishing its different periods at an end Covetous of 
every other possession, of time only they are prodigal. — 
They allow every idle man to be master of this property, 
aod make every frivolous occupation welcome that can help 
ibem to ronButue it* 
6> AmoDg those who are so careless ot WvR^^vN.v^'BtfjXV^ 
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be expected that order should be observed in its distributi 
But by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe a 
lasting regret are they layine up in store for themseirc 
The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst 
confusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to rec 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arisei 
be the tonnent of some future season. 

7. Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of negk 
ed youth Old age, oppretsed by cares that belonged U 
former period, labours under a burden not its own. At 1 
close of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that 
days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity is ban 
conimen('ed. Such are the effects of a disorderly waste 
time, through not attending to its value Every thing int 
life of scich persons is misplaced. Nothing is penorm 
aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8. But he who is orderly in the di&^tribution of his tin 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold evi 
He is' Justly said to redeem the time. By proper man«| 
roent, he prolongs it. He lives much in little spare ; roc 
in a few years than others do in many He can live to G 
and his own soul, and at the same time attend to all ( 
lawful interests of the present world. He looks back on t 
past, and provides for the future. 

9. He catches and arrests the hours as they fty» Th 
are marked down for useful purposes, and their memory 1 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusi 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks 
which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up with 
confused and irregular succession of urrfinishpdtransnctioi 
that though he Remembers he has been busy, yet he c 
give no account of the business which has employed him. 

bla; 

SECTION IX. 

2^he dignity of virtus amidst corrupt examples, 

1. The most excellent and honourable character whi< 

can adorn a man and (i Christian, is acquired by resistii 

the torrent of vice, and adht^ring to the rause of God at 

virtue against a corrupted multitiqde. It will be found 

Aoui in f^enecRU that they, who in any of the great lines 

Jiff* /javed/alingwished tht'mseWes tot \y\\v\V\\»w \i\ciW\\\"!i5 

and octin^r nobly, have despised ^opuW \«^y\vi\e^v,'o.\A 

parted iu several things, from lUe commou vj«.^«iol vVvinn 
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reason indeed assures us, that his attributes are infinite ; but 
the poorness of our conceptions is suchi that it cannot for- 
bear setting bounds to evei*y thing it contt-mplates, till uur 
reason comes again to our succour and throws down all ihose 
little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and are natural 
to the mind of man. 

12. We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects among 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider, 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent ; and in the second, 
that he is omniscient. 

13. If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it« is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, which is either so distant, so 
little ; or so incDnsiderable, that he does not essentially reside 
in it. His substance is within the substance of every being} 
whether material or immaterial, and as intimately present to 

i it} as that being is to itself 

L 14. It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to 
f nove out of one pla^e into another ; or to withdraw him- 
I self from any thing that he has created, or from any part of 
4 that space which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. 
Id short, to speak of him in the language of the old philoso- 
pher he is a being whose centre is every where, and his 
circunifereijire no where. 

15. In the second place, he is omniscient as well as om- 
nipresent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and natur- 
ally fiuws from his omnipresence. He cannot but be con- 
scious of every motion that arises in the whole material 
World, whicK he thus essentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is^ stirring in th^ intelledual world, to every 
part of which he is thus intimately united. 

16. Were the soul separated tVom the body, and should it 
with one glance of thoiig! t start beyond the bounds of the 
creation ; should it for niiii ns of yeprs, contiime its pro- 
gress through infinite space, ^ith the same activity, it would 
still 6nd it.-elf within th-i^-Mtrrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed by the ijnmeiisity ot 'l.f G 'dhead, 

17. in this consideratioji (»f tlit^ Almighty's omnipresence 
and omniscience, every upcouilbitable thougl.t vanishes. 
He cannot but regard every ihi'g llvvil hav» Wwi^s ^^V'i.^x-;^^ 

such ot /lis creHlurpg who f' ar lU^^ twe i\o\. t^^^^^*^^ Vj Vww 
ile Is privy to all liheir thoughts, and lo \Vv«l\ ^wCv^V^ ^^ V^ 
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io particulars which is apt to trouble them on this occc 
sion ; for, as it is impossible he should overlook any of hi 
creatures, so we may Ue confident that he regards with ai 
e^e of mercy, those who endeavour to recommend then 
selves to his notice j and in unfeigned humility of heart 
think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful o 
them. ADDISON. 



CHAPTER IV. 
JRGVMENTATIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

HappineiB is/oimded in rectitude qf conduct. 

1. jLjL^L men pursue good, and woula be happy, if the; 
knew how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for hoars 
but happy if possiblei through every part of their existence 
Either, therefore there is a good of this steady, durable kind 
or there is not. If not, then all good must be transient am 
uncertain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, whici 
can little deserve our attention or inquiry. 

2. But if there be a better good, such a good as we ar 
seeking ; like every other thing, it must be derived froii 
some cause ^ and that cause must either be externali intei 
iial * :'*'^ : in as much as. (»xcept those three there is ni 
of" '.-.v a steady durable good, cannot be de 
ri « . • since all derived from extei 
naia .^ ■ r. ' , ■ 

3. By the a..:. ierived from a mixtur 
of the two ; because .u.. , • is external, will propoi 
tionably destroy its essence. ,. t then remains but th 
cause internal ? the very cause which we have supposed 
when we place the sovereign good in mind — in rectitude c 

conduct. HARRIS. 

SECTION II. 

Firtue and piety man's lUgliest mteTe%t. 

/. J FEND myself existing upon a \\V\\^ ^V^V* ^vwxovw 
^yery way by an immense unknown eitpau^vow.— NNV^^ 
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I ? What sort of a place do I inhabit ? Is it exactly ac- 
ooromodated in every instance to my convenience ? Is there 
no excess of cold non*- of heat to off»*nd me ? Ami never 
annoyed by animals, either of my own, or a different kind ? 
Is every thin^ subservient to me, as though I had ordered all 
myself? No — nothino: like it — the farthest from it possible* 
2. The world appears not, then, originally a»ade for the 
private convenience of me alone ? — It dons not. But is it 
not possible so to accommodate it, by my own particular in- 
dustry? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven an<l 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible What conse- 
quence then follows; or can there be any other than tiiis— 
. —-If I seek an interest of my own detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chi<nerical, and which can 
never have an existence. 

■ 3. How thpn must I determine ? Have I no interest at 
I all? If I hnvf" not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But 
• why no interest? Can I be ci^jutented with none but one 
: Kparate and detached ? Is a social interest* joined with 
!f others, such an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee| 

the beaver, and the tribes of herdincr onimals. are sufficient 

to convince me, that the thing: is somewhere at least ptisslble. 

4. How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of 

iltinan? Admit it; and what follows? If so, tht^n honour 

tllnd justice are jny interest; then the whole train 'jf moral 

I virtues are my interest ; without some portion of which^ not 

n| even thieves can maintain society. 

■ ^ 5, But, farther still — I stop not here — I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass 
from my own stock, my own neix'ibourhood, my own na- 
ftjo, to the whole race of mankind, as dispersed tliroucrh- 
putthe earth. Am I not relat**d to them all, by the mutual 
ftids of commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and 
fetters, by tiiat common nature of which we ail participate ? 

6. Atjrain — I must have food and clothins:. Wilij ul a 
- J)roper genial warmth, i iihstantly p rish. Am I not related, 

in this view, to the very earth itself; to the distant sun, 
from whose beams I derive vigour? to (hat stupendous 
Course and order of the infinite h .»st of heaven, by .vhich the 
times and seasons ever uniformly pa&s on ? 

7. Were this order oucki confounded, I could nut proba- 
bly curvive a moment ; so absolutely do I d'^\>^v\d v^w \Vm 
coitiuiou genera I weH'a re . VV hal » then . \\vx\ e^ V Vo ^o . V>a\ v> 

ew/wg-e virtue into piety ? Not on\y hotvoMt %vA. vx^\vcA^^\!i^ 
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what I owe to man, is ray interest ; but gratitude also^ « 
quiescence, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this gres 
polity^ and its great Governor our common Parent. 

HARRIS. 

SECTION in. 

Jlu injustice of an uncharitable spirit. .■ 

1. A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit is not only incoosisl 
ent with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also, in i1 
self unreasonable and unjust. In order to form sound dim 
nions concerning characters and actions, two things are es 
pecially requisite, information and impartiality. But such a 
are most forward to decide unfavourably, are comiaonl; 
destitute of both. Instead of possessing, or even requiring 
full information, the grounds on which they proceed are frc 
quently the most slight and frivolous. 

2. A tale perhaps, which the idle have invented| the in 
quisitive have listened to, and the credulous have propaga 
ted ; or a real incident which rumour, in .carrying it along 
has exaggerated and disguised, supplies them with materi 
als of confident assertion, and decisive judgment. Fromai 

' action they presently look into the heart: and infer the mc 
tive. Tills supposed motive they conclude to be the rulioj 
principle ; and pronounce at once concerning the whol 
character. 

3. Nothing. can be mere contrary both to equity and! 
sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any nun 
who attends to what passes within himself, may easily dis 
cern what a complicated system the human character ff 
and what a variety of circumstances must be taken into th) 
account, in order to estimate it truly. No single insthnce o 
conduct whatever, is sufficient to determine it. * 

4. As from one worthy action, it were credulity, not chft 
rity, to con-lude a person to be free from all vice ; so frod 
one which is censurable it is perfectly urjust to infer ths 
the author of it is without conscience and without merit'- 
If we knew all the attending circumstances, it might appen 
in an excusable light ^ nay perhaps, under a commenda:4 
form. The motives of the actor may have been entirely dU 
ferent from those which we ascribe to him ; and where w 

suppose him impelled by bad desi^n^ h^ may have beei 
prompted by conscience i^nd mUlakeu \>tvckCv\kV.. 
5. ildoiitliug the action tx> have \)e«u\\\^N«t^ ^v^'w w 
iaal, he may have been hurried Inlo it V.Vitw^Vs^^^N'ttvj 
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and surprise. He may have sincerely repented : and the 
virtuous principle may have now regained its full viflrjur. 
P^haps this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which 
he lay open to the incursions of temptation; while the other 
avenues of his heart were firmly guarded by conscience. 

6. It is therefore evident^ that no part of the government 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minds 
pure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and 
humanity in judging of others. The wor?t consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the opposite 

spirit. BLAI&. 

SECTION IV. 

The mufortunes 0/ men mostly chargeable on themselves^ 

1. We find man placed in a world, where he has by nci 
neans lite disposal of the events that happen. Calamities 
sooietimes befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not 
in their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them 
but to acknowledge, and to submit to, the high hand of 
beaven. For such visitations of triaK many good and wise 
reasons can be assigned, which the present subject leads me 

: lot to discuss. But though those unavoidable calamities 
i make a part, yet they make not the chief part, of the vexa- 
tions and sorrows that distress hjman life. 

2. A multitude of evils beset us, for the source of which 
we must look to another quarter. — No sooner has any thing 

"in the health, or in the circu instances of men, gone cross to 
their wish: than they beo:in to talk of the unequal distribu- 
tion of the good things of this life; they envy the condition 
of others ; they repine at their own lot, and fret against the 
Ruler of the world, 

3. 1^1 i of these sentiments, one man pines under a bro« 
ken constitution. But let ns ask him, whether he can, fairly 
and honestly, assign no cause for this but the unknown de- 
cree of heaven? Has he duty valued the blessing of health, 
and always ohserv^^d the rules of virt.'te and sobriety ? Has 
be been moderate in his life, and temperate in all his plea- 
sures ? If nf»w h^ is only paying the price of his former, 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences, has he any title to com- 

, plain, as if he were suffering unjustly ? 

4. Were we to survty the chambers of sickness and dis- 
trwd, we should often find them peopled with the victims of 
iDterupprawce and s»ensuallty,and wilhvhecVvMT^itiO^ n'wSsw^ 

mdohnce and shih» Among the Ihow^aw^i^ h^Xx^ VwgixdcK. 
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there, we should find tlie proportion of innocent sufferers 
besmull. We should see faded youth, prematurft old aj 
and the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion 
multitudes, who, in one way or other, have brought the 
evils on themselves; while yet those martyrs of viceai 
folly have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, ai 
to " fret against ihc F^ord." 

5. But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of aiioth 
kind; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty whi 
yoti sufier, and the discouragements under which you I 
hour ; of the crosses and disappointments of which 3'ourli 
has been doomed to he full. — Before you give too miu 
scope to yolir discontent, let me desire yo,u to reflect impa 
tially upon your past train of life. ^ 

6. Have not sloth or pride, or ill temper, or sinful pa 
sions, misled you often from the path of soupd and wi 
conduct ? Have you not been wanting to yourselves in ir 
proving those opportunities which Providence offered yo 
for bettering and advancing your statrt ? If you have cbosi 
to indulge your humour, or your taste, in the graificatio 
of indolence or pleasure, can you complain because othei 
in preference to you, have obtained those advantages whi< 
naturally belong to useiul labours, and honourable p Tsuiti 

7. Have not thft consequences of some false step?, in 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have be! rayed yo 
pursued you through much of your life; tainted, perhap 
your characters, involved you in embarrassments, or sm 
you into neglect ? — It is an old saying, that every man 
the artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is certai 
that the world seldom turns wholly against a tnan, mile 
through his own fault. " Religion is,*' in general, " profuab 
unto all things." 

8. Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good ten 
per and prudence, have ever been found the surest road 1 
prosperity ; and where men fail of attaining it; their wai 
of*8UCoe8s w far oflener owing to their having deviated frot 
that road, than to their having encountered insuperable ba 
in it. Some, by beinqr too artful, forfeit the reputation ( 

^probity. Some, by being loo open, are accounted to fail i 
prudence. Others, by being fickle and changeable, are di 
trusted by all. 

9' The case commonly is that men seek to ascribe the 

disappointments to any cause, talher than to their own mi 

conduct ; and when they can devise i\o ovV\t\ c.^v\^^, ^ 

Jtijr them to the charge of Prov\4oi\ce. TWyc lc\\^ \e 
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%in into vices; thefr vices into misfortunes; and in their 
offilbrtunes they " murmur ao:ainst Providence '* 

10. Tiiey are doubly unju&t towards their Creator. In 
their prosperity, they are apt to ascribe thf»ir success to their 

. own diligence, rather than to his blessing: : and in their ad- 
tersily, they impute their distr^'sses to his providence, not 
to their own misbehaviour. Whereas, the truth-is the very 
reverse of this. *^ Kvery good and every pi»rfect gift i*om- 
ethfrora above;" and of evil and misery^ man is the author 
to himself. 

11. When, from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the public state of the world, wc meet with more 
proofs of ibo. truth of tl.is ats^rlio'n. We sec prcal socie- 
ties of men torn in pieces by intestine dissensions, tumults, 
aod civil commotions. We see mighty armies going forth, 
io formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth 
with blood, and to fill the air with the cries of widows and 
orphans Sad evils these afc^ to which this miserable w;.rld 
is exposed. 

I 12. But are these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to 
[ God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 

field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
i blood ? Are these miseries an}' •other than the bitter fruit 
'<>( men's violent and disorderly passions? Areihey not clear- 

^to be traced to tlie ambition and vices of prim es, to the 

Krrels of the great, ai.d to the turbulance of the people ? — 
us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Evidence ; and let us think only of the '^ foolishness of 
[ nun.'' 

! 18. Did man control his passions, and form his conduct 

: •aocording to the dictates of wisdom, humanity^ and virtuei 

the.e|Lrth wonl'^ ng longer be desolated by cruelty ; and hu- 

nan societies .would live in order, harmony, and peace. In 

those scenes o^Aischief and violence which fill the worldi 

fet man behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, his igno- 

, tance, and folly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying 

1 *iew of his own perverseness ; but let not his " heart fret 

against the Lord." blair. 

SECTION V. 

L On Dieinterested friendship. 

1 , 1. 1 AM Informed that certain Greek wnV^t^ (\>co\o^^\}w«^.j 
^Meemsf in thebphion of their counXr^wv^vx^ Wn^ ^^\^>m:.^ 
*2wc very extraoi'dinary posilious rAaV\^^ Vo fav'tti^^\\*\ ^^> 
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indeed) what subject is therej which the subtle geniuses h{| 
not tortured with their sophistry ? 

2. The authors to whom I refer^ dissuade their discipl 
from entering into any strong attachments, as uiiavoidal; 
creating, supernumerary disquietudes to those who enga 
in them ; and, as every man has more than sufficient toe 
forth hb solicitude^ in the course of his own alfairsfit i£ 
weakness, they contend) anxiously to involve himself in t 
ooncerns of others.* 

*3. They recommend It also, in all connexions of this ktl 
to bold the bands of union extremely loose ; so as alwa 
to have it in ono>'s power to straiten or relax them, as c 
cumstances and- situations shall r'ender mostvexpediei 
They add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that, ** 
live exempt from cares, is an essential irfgredient to com 
lute human happiness : but an ingredient, however, whi 
fte* who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, in whi 
he has no necessary aiid personal interest, must never ho 
to possess." 

4. I have been told likewise, that there is another set 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tene 
concerning this subject, are of a stiU au>re iJiiberal aiid u 
generous cast. 

5. Tlie proposition they attempt to establish, is, Xl 
" friendship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and ll 
the proper motive for engogine; in it. is, not hi order to gr 
ify the kind and benevolent affections, but for the benefit 
that assistance and su[iport which are to be derived from t 
connexion." 

6. Accordingly they assert, that those persons are m 
di'.;>osed to have recourse to auxiliijry alliances of trhts kir 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend up 
thcirowo strength and powers ; the weaker sex. forinstaw 
bei-ng generally more hiclined to engage in friendsfiips, th 
the male part of our species ; and those who are depress 
by it>digence, or labouritig under misfortunes, thni> t 
wealthy and the prosperous. 

7. Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! ' 
strike out the friendly a$ections from the moral world, woi 
be like extinguishing the sun in the natural : each of th( 
being the source of the best and most grateful satisfactio 
///A/ //pa voij has conferred on the sons of men. But T shot 

be glad to know, what the rea\ vaVwe o? V\\\* V^o^<&\ftd exen 

ilon from care, which they promise vViw ^v^c\\\^^/^^ 

amounts to ? aji exemption flaVlcmg Vo *e\t Aon^^ \ ^wi 
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iMit which, upon many occurrences in human life, should be 
rajected with the utmost disdain. 

8. For nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a 
well poised and manly spirit, than toderlineen^ging in any 
laudable action, or to be discouraged from persevering in it, 
by an apprehension of the 1 rouble and solicitude with which 
it may probably be attended. 

9» Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, if 
•it be right to avoid every possible means that may be produc- 
'tive of uneasiness ; for who, that is actuated by her principles, 
can observe the conduct of an opposite character, without 
•being aflfected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction ? 

.10. Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
-e^qKMed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of 
cowardice, or of viUany ? It is an essential property of eve- 
ry well-constituted mind, to be affected with pain, or plea- 
lure. according to the nature cf those moral appearances 
that present themselves to observation. 

■ II. If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea- 
ison can be assigned^ why the sympathetic sufferings which 
oiiy result from friendship) should be a sufficient inducement 
for banishing that generous afiJ»ction from the human breast? 

12, Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what dififer* 
CDce will remain) 1 do not say between man and brute, but 

.between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with 

■ those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as hardening 
the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity I 

13, The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly gpod 
nan is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of teo- 
•der sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend. 
Vpou the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as in 
ihe case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful sen- 
^ions, which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms* 

14, They who insist that " utility is the first and {irevail- 
ing motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
firiendships^" appear to me to divest the association of u^ vdoi&t 

Miiable aad engaging principle. ¥ot Xo «l tftw^ ^^^ ^^ 
Po§ed, it h Dot so much the bene&la ifM:w^> ^^ Vci^ ^^^ 

O 55 
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tionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them their best 
and most valuahle recooMnendation. 

15. It 18 so far indeed from betn^ verified by fact, that a 
sense of our wants is theotri^inal cause of forming these ami- 
cable alliances; that, on the contrary, it is observable, that 
none have been more distinguished in their friendships thao 
tho^e, whose power and opulence, but, above all, whose supe- 
rior virtue, (a much firmer support,) have raised them above 
every necessity of having recourse to the assistance of otherf. 

16. The true distinction then, in this question^ is, that 
*< although friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet 
utility ts not the primary motive of friendship.'* Those bA* 
fish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled iu the lap of luxury, 
presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to at- 
tention ; as they are nehher qualified by reflection, dot ex- 
experience, to be competent judges of the subject. 

J 7- Is there a man upon the face ofthe earth, who would' 
deliberately accept of all i!ie wealth, and all the afliueoce 
this world can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe 
terms of his being unconnected with a single mortal whom 
he could love, or by whom he should be beloved ? This would 
be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst 
perpetual suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable dftys a 
stranger to every tender sentiment; and utterly precluded 
from the heart-felt satisfactions of iriendship. . 

Mdmoth?8 translation of Ciaro^s Lcdins* 

SECTION VI. 

On the immortality of the eauL 

1. I WAS yeeterday walking alone, in one of my friend'ii 
^oods; and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was riin- 
ning over, in my mind, the several ar^ments that establish 
this great point ; which is the basis of morality, and the 
source of all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that cau 
arise in the heart of a reasonkble creature. I considered those 
several proofs drawn, first, from the nature of the soul itself 
and particularly its immateriality ; which, though iK>t abso- 
lutely necessary to the eternity of its duration, has, I tbinkf 
bfien evinced to almost a demonstration. 
2. Secondly^ fron its passions and afiin\\iiv«iA.<&\ ^& V^tllcii- 
' 4fir(y, from its love rf existence •, Us Vvorcot o^ ^.tktC^^"^ 
mad its hopes of imiBortaUly \ wUVv iVval «fcct^v wkSX^W^ 
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the nature of the Supreme Being, whose justice^ goodness^ 
wisdom^ and verarity; are all concerned in this point. 

3. But among these^ and other excellent arguments for 
the immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the 
perpetual progress of the soul to its perfection, without a 
possibility of ever arfiving at it ; which Is a hint that I do not 
temember to have seen opened and improved by others, who 
have written on this subject, though it seems to me to carry 
a very great weight with It. 

4. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
floul, which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiv- 
ing new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing, almost as soon as it is created ? Are such abilitieo 
made for no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfec- 
tion, that he can never pass : in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of ; and were he to live ten thou- 
^id more, would be the same thing he is at present. 

5. Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accomplbh- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I could imagin'b ^he might fall away 
insensiblyy and drop at once into a state of annihilation. 
But can we believe a thinking being that is in a perpetual 
progress of improvement, and travelling on from pertectioa 
to perfection, after havtnc} just looked abroad into the works 
of her Creator, and made a few discoveries of hia infinite 
goodness, wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting 
out, and in the very beginning of her inquiries? ^ 

6. Man, considered only in his present state^ seems sent 
into the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor; and immediately quits his post to 
make room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life, 
but to deliver it down to others. This is not surpri^fing to 
consider in animals, which are formed for our use, and which 
can finish their business in a short life. 

7* The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays he^ 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his full measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
bis soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of bis nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise 
Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose ? 
Can he delight in the production of such abortive intelligen- 
ces, Bqf'h shori'Vived reasonable beings^— WovA^ W ^\^ n»» 

tajfeats that are not to be exerted? ca^oacWv^VVvaX^"^^ \«s«. 

HfkegraiiSed? 
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8. Hoiv can we find that wisdom which shines tbrougrh aH 
his works, in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next 9 and without believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, which rise 
up and disappear in such quick successions, are only to re- 
ceive their tirst rudiments of existence here, and afterwards 
to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
fiiay spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

9' There is not, in my opinion, a aiore pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetu- 
al progress, which the soul makes towards the perfection of 
its nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to cor* 
sider that she is to shine for ever with new acttssions of glory^ 
and brigliten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which is 
natural to the mind of man. 

' 10. Nay, it must he a pros(>ect pleasing I0 God himselC 
to see his creation (or ever beautifying in his eyes; and 
drawing nearer to htm, by greater degrees of resemblance 
JMethinks this single consideration, of the progress of a finita 
spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all envy 
in. inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. 

11. That cherub which now appears as a god to a human 
soul, knows very well that the period will CQnie about in 
eternity, when the human soul shall be as perfect as he hint- 
^elf now is : nay, when she shall look down upon that degree 
of perfection >as much as she now falls short of it. It ia 
true, the hi<rher nature still advances, and by that rapsas 
preserves his distance and superiority in the scale of being ; 
but he knows that, how high soever the station is of which 
he stands possessed at present, the inferior nature will, at 
length, mount up to it; and shine forth in the same degree 
of glory. 

12. With what astonishment and veneration, may WC 
look into our own souls, where there are such hidden storef 
of virtue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of per 
fection I We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will i 
ever enter into the heart of man to conceive the glory thft 
wj)} be always in reserve for him. 

IS. The soulf considered w\lh \ls Ct^ator^ U like one 
' ibose mathematic&l lines, that may 4tavi we^t^t Vc^ «.x\q'<^ 
for all eteraity, without a posaVblWiy ot VQMc\m\^V\\ ^\A 
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her^ be a thought so transporting, as to consider (lursclves 
these perpetual approaches to him, who is the standard 
lot only of perfeetion) but of happiness ? addison. 



CHAPTER V* 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 
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SECTION I. 

TheSeasofi§» 



MONG the great blessings and wonders of the ere- 
atioo, may be classed the regularities of times and seasons^ 
Immediately aAer the flood, the sacred promise was made to 
man, that seed-time and harvest^ cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, should continue to the very end of all 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota- 
tion is constantly presenting us with some useful and^agree- 
able alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of lite arisea 
from these natural changes : noir are we less indebted to 
them for many of its solid comforts. 

2. It has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet, 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
^'eniences of every change ; and, indeed, such dbcriminate 
observations upon natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
^Hce the blessing which every month brings along with it, is 
ft fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that Provi« 
dence, which regulates the glories of the year. We glow as 
we contemplate ; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we 
enjoy. 

3. In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of confidence: 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the 
**rth shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring pre- 
■ents us with a .scene of lively tocptaaiion. That-which was 
before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful ve- 
getation. The labourer observes the change, and antici- 
pates the harvest; he watches the progress of nature, and 
^(niles at her influenee ; while the man of contemplation 

^9lk» forth with the evening, amtdsl iVi^ twjgc^vvcfc <A ^^^- 
**. and promises of plenty j nor Te\ut\\« Vo VCvi t.^\V^^^^ 
^fkness closes the scene upon his ejc. 
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4. Then oometh the harvest, when the large wish is et- 
tisfied, and the granaries of nature are loaded with the 
means of life, even to a loxury of abundance. The powers 
of language are unequal to the description of this happy sea- 
son, it is the carnivahof nature: sun and shade, coolnesi 
and quietude, cheerfuiuess and melody, love and gratitude^ 
unite to render every scene of summer delii^htful. 

5. The diviEion of light and darkness is one of the kindest 
cfforis of OiiiiiiiK>tent Wisdom. Day and night yie'd us con- 
trary blessings ; and, at the same time, assist each other, by 
giving fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the glare 
of day, and bustle of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst the 
gloom of darkness, how could we labour ? 

6. flow wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity: and those of 
darkness, to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise and na- 
ture prepare us for the pillow ; and Hy the time that the 
morning returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 
Thus, every season has a charm peculiar to itself; and eve- 
ry moment affords some interesting innovationi mbluotil 

SECTION II. 

The cataract of Niagara, in Ckinaday North America. 

1. This amazing fall of water is made by {he river St. 
Lawrence, in its passage from lake Erie int • the lake Onta* 
rio. The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in the 
world ; and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in this 
place, by a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. 
It is not easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the 
greatness of the scene. 

2. A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the At- 
lantic Ocean, is here poured precipiCaV^ly down a ledge of 
rocks, that*rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its 
stream. The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a 
mile broad } and the rocks, wjiere it grows narrower, are 
four hundred yards over. 

3. Their direction is not straight across, but hollowing in- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends 
to the shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a 

Jfiad of theatre the most tremendous in nature. Just in the 

middle of t/iis circular wall oC waleta,a\\^.v\fev\^\^^'»^^:i"B^.^^"M 

kra ved the fury of the current, preaeuU otv^ o^ \\^ ^\v\\.%, "wo 
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ivides the stream at top into two parts ; but they unite 
jain lon^ before they reach the bottom. 
' 4. The noL'ft of the fall is heard aithe distance of several 
iajrue? : and the fury of the waters, at the termination of 
fieir fall ia inconceivable. The dashing produces a mist 
hat rises to the very clouds ; and which forms a mostheau- 
Iful rainbow, when the sun shines. It will be readily sup- 
)08ed, that such a cataract entirely dpstroys the navioration 
)r the stream; and yet some Indians in their canoes^ it is 
laid, have ventured down it with safety. goldsmith. 

SECTION III. 

The grotto of Antiparos. 

1. Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the |2:rot- 
oof Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for it« extent, 
As Car the beauty of its sparry incrustations. Ttiis celebrated 
'avem was first explored by one Majr-ii, an Italian traveller, 
^bout one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconsidera- 
ble island of the Archipelajro. 

2. '' Having been informed," says he, *•' by the natives of 
^aros. that, in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about 
wo miles from the former, a {gigantic statue was to bf? seen 
U the mouth of a cavern in that plare, it was resolved that 
ve (the French consul and hi^nself) should pay it a visit, 
ta pursuance of this resolution, after we had lardf'd on the 
sland, and walked about four miles through the midst of 
beautiful plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came 
oa little hill, on the sidft of which yawned a most horrid 
aivem, that, by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, and 
ilmost repressed curiosity. 

3 'i Recovering -the first surprise, however, we entered 
)oldly ; and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when 
besupposed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. 
^e quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had 
>een terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than a splarry 
^ncretron, formed by the wnter droppinir from the roof of 
he cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which tlieir 
ears had' formed into a monster. 

4. *' Incited by this extraordinary appearanc-*, we were 
Qduced to proceed still furilier in quest oi" new 'idve.'.tures 
n this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders 
offered themselves : the spars, formed into trees add 5?K;uha^ 
resented a kind ofp*iirified grove ; some wV\'v\c «>t>v<V" ^ft^ws 
^ all' receding ia due perspective. They aVcvxeVwi ^^^ 
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the more amazement, as we knew them to be mere prodi|«< 
tions of nature, who hitherto in solitude, bad^ in hec pbtjr&l 
moments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusemeni 

5. *' We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
a mazingc temple. In one corner of this half illuminated re< 
cess^ there appeared an opening of about three feet widei 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, ieind which ope 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a re- 
servoir of water. Upon this information, we made an expe- 
riment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbling 
alone the sides of the decent for some time, the aoiind seem- 
ed at last quashed in a bed of water. 

6. In order, however, to be more certain, we sent , in n 
Levantine mariner, who, by the promise of agood rewardi 
ventured, with a flambeau in his hand, into this narrow 
aperture. After continuing within it for about a quarterof 
an hour, he returned, bearing in his hand, some beautiful 
pieces of while spar, which art could neither equal nor iml* 
tate. Upon being informed by him that the place was full of 
these beautiful incrustations} I ventured in once more with 
him, about fifty paces, anxiously and cautiously descending 
by a steep and dangerous way. 

7. " Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 
deeper than atiy other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our 
descenti our whole '^ompany, man by man, ventured into the 
same opening ; and descending one after another, we at last 
saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavern.'* 

SECTION IV. 

T'ke grotto of Antiparos continued. 

1. *^ OcR candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye hu i)re- 
sented with a more glittering, or a more magnificent 8ce4ie« 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glaii) 
yet solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the Joftf 
and noble ceiling; the sides were re^ulauy formed with 
spnrs ; and th(f whole presented the idea of a magnificent 
tlieutrf^^ ittaivinaied with an iu»v\\ei\se \ivo^vx^\v^v\<5l\v^v^ 
^ * The /} >or consisted oi soWd mat\A^i-, ^v\^^\w «>»«» 
places, i»ag-riificent columns, Ihroues^ ^\\.aLX^>«AA o>iofex ci\J\« 
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Iitt)earo4juasif nature had designed io nock the curiosities 
^.|Lrt«/ Our voices, upon speakings or singings were redou- 
bled^ to a b astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of a gun, 
the Boiae and the reverberations -were almost deafening. 

S« ^ In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a coa- 
cretion of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, re- 
sembled an altar ; froni which, taking the hint, we caused 
Diass to be celebrated there. The beautiful columns that 
shot up round the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and 
many other natural objects represented the customary orna^^ 
menis of this rite. 

44 ^ Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed ano- 
ther cavern ; down which I ventured with my former ma- 
rineri and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. 
I at l^st arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the 
bottom appeared -different from that of the amphitheatre, be- 
100^ composed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure^ and in 
woich I thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, how- 
ever, as above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were 
{ormed ; one of which, particularly, resembled a table. 

5. '* Upon pur egress from this amazing cavern, we per- 
ceived a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, hut so 
obliterated by thne,that we could not read it distinctly It 
seemed <o import that one Antipater, in the time of Alexan- 
der^ had come hither j but whether he penetrated into the ■ 
depths of the cavern, he does n^ think fit to inform us." — 
This account of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve 
to give us some idea of (he subterraneous wonders of nature. 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake at Catanea. 

1. One of the eartb<]fuakestnost particularly described in 
history, ia that which happened in the year lC93 ; the da- 
mages of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion was 
perceived in Germany, France, and England It extended . 
to a circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; 
chiefly affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more per- 
ceivable also upon the mountains than in the valleys. 

2. Its motions were so rapid ^ that persons who lay at their 
length, were los.-'ed from side to si(ft,as upon a rolKng billow. 
The walls wervs dashed from their foundatioas \ a(\d cvo Ce.^N- 
er than fifty- four c/tfes, with an meted vb\v fw^tcvV^^t oS.n\^^';j,^^% 
•^e either destroyed or greatly damci^ed« 'Y\\^^V'3 o^^^v* 

H. 
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nca, in particular, was utterly overthrown. A traveller wh^ 
was on his way thither, perceived, at the distance of loaw 
miles, a hlack cloud, like ni^ht, hanging over the place. 

3. The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mount ^tna 
to send forth great spires of flame ; and soon after a shock 
ensued, with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had 
been at once discharged. Our traveller being obliged to 
alight instantly, felt himself raisetf a foot from the ground ; 
and turning his eyes to the city, he with amazement saw 
nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air. 

4. The birds flew about astonished ; the sun was daiken- 
cd ; the beasts ran howling from the Jiills ; and although 
the shock did not continue above three minutes, yet iiear 
nineteen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily perished in the 
ruins. Catanea, to which city the describer was travelling, 
seemed the principal scene of ruin : its place only was to be 
found ; and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to 
be seen remaining. goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 
Creation. 

1. In the progress of the Divine works and governmeott 
there arrived a period; in which this earth was to be callod^ 
into existence. When the si||nal moment, predestined fron 
all eternity, was come, the Ueity arose in hia might ; and 
with a word created the world — What an illustrious mo- 
ment was that, when, from non-ex isftence, there sprang fl^^ 
once into being, this mighty globe, on which so many mil* 
lions of ceatures now dwell I 

2. No preparatory measures were re- uired. No long cir- 
cuit of means was emplo3'ed. '^ He spake ; and it was done : 
be commanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
without form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of 
the dfep " The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; ood 
iixed bounds to the several divisions of nature.' He saidy 
^' Let there he lie:ht ; and there was light.^' 

3. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The mouo- 
tains rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon be* 
gan their course in the skip's. H erbs and plants clothed the 
ground The air, the earth, tmd the waters, were stored 
with their respe^ tive inhabitants. At last, roan was made 

rafter the imnge of God. 
4 He appeared, walking wiV.V\ covLi\\eTv?kt\ofe ?T^<^\'., ^tk 
wcceived his Creator's bciicdicVion, baVVi^ \iOt^c^>\YAW 
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«:orid» The Almighty beheld his work when it was finish- 
'd; and proiiounced.it good. Superior beinr^s caw with 
vottder this new accession to existence. ^^ The morninp; 
itars sans too^ether ; and ail the sons of God shouted for 

fOy." BLAIB. 

SECTION VIJ. 

Chanty. 

1. CnARitY is the same with benevolence or love ; and is 
thelerTn uniformly eqiployed in the New Testament, to do- 
iiute all tlie good affections which we ought to bear toward.s 
one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in tlie head, and leaving the heart as 
speculations too often do, nntoMched and cold. Neither, is 
it confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest 
satisfied with being free from inveterj;te malico, or ill will to 
our fellow- creatures^ without prompting us to be of service 
to any. 

2. True charity is an active principle. It id not properly 
amngle virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a 
Ibontain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
Ixmraiice, generosity, compassion^ and li^srality, flow, as so 
many native streams. From general good-will to all, it ex- 
tends Its influence particularlySi? those with whom we stand 
In nearest connexion, and who are directly within the sphere 
of our good ofilues. 

S. From the country or community to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends 3 and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domesfic life. I mean not that it imports a 
promiscuous ondistinguished affection, which gives every 
Dan on equal title taonr love. Charity, if we should en- 
deavour to carry it so far, would be rendered an impractica- 
ble virtue j and would resolve itself into mere words, with- 
out alfecting the heart. 

4. True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis- 
tinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts- 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. — It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency for 
oar friends. Towards 'our enemies it inspires forgiveness, 
humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 
miwersa) candour, and liberality of senlxtnetvX. \\.^CKtW5»^'c^- 
^eness of temper, and dictates affabWil^ ©£ m«Lm\ex^. 
'i ft prompts corresponding sympalViX^i^ vj\\\v >i\e^ ^^^ 
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rejoice^ and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and d^ 
spiae no man. Charity is the comforter of the amicted, the 
protector of tiie oppressed, the reconrilerof diflerencesi the 
intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend| pub* 
lie spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the judge, 
moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the suhject. 

6. In parents, it is care and attention; in children, it j) 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of sopial 
life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is *' lilce the dew of Hermon," says the Psalmisti 
'^ and the deu^ that descended on the mountains of Zion, 
where the Lord commanded the blessing, eien life for evef- 
more." ilauu 

SECTION vin. 

Frosperiiy U redoubled io a good man. 

1. None but the temperate, the regelar, and the virfaoaa^ 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They ^p 
at the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into di^ 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are strain 
gers to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and 
all thevfantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While rio- 
tous indulgence enervates bOfTi the body and the mindi pu- 
rity and virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

2. Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 
share. The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both naf' 
row in their circle, and short in their duration. But pro»* 
perity is redoubled to a f^ood man, by his generous use of it. 
It is reflected back upon him from every one who>n he makes 
happy. In the intercourse of domestic affection, in the at* 
tnchtncnt of friends, the gratitude of dependents, the esteem 
and good-wili of all who know him, he sees blessings multi* 
plied round him on every side. 

3. ** When the ear heard me, then it blessed me : and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : hecause'l de- 
livered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him. The bicssiug of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me, and I caused the widows heart to sing 
w'nhjoy- I wa« eyes to the blind, and feet was I to" the lame : 

/ was a father to the poor *, aud the cause which I knew not 
T searched out,'' 
4. Thus, while the righteous TOarvftowu^Vvcft \\V?' «.Ns»; 
rjlanfcd hy the rivers of waler, \\e Ww^^ ^wvVv i!v«i\\vi W 
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in its sea&un : and that fruit he brings forth^ not Tor himself 
alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert^ 
which scatters its biossoins to the wind, and communicates 
neither fruit nor shade to any living thing : but like a tree 
in the midst of an inhabited country, which to some affords 
friendiy shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired 
b) all for its beauty ; but blessed by the traveller for the 
Bhado^ aad by the hungry for the sustenance, it hath given. 

BLAlll. 

SECTION vr. 

On the beauties of the Pialms^ 

1. GiRBATNEss confers no exemption from the cares and 
sorrows of life : its share of them frequently bears a melan- 
choly proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch of 
Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace whicii 
he could not find in empire ^ and alleviated the disquietudes 
of^tate, with the exercises of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others, whic h they afforded 
to himself. 

2. Composed upon parliculai' occasions, yet desiirned for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under 
the Law, yet no less adapted to tlie circumstances of Chris* 
tians under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the 
most engaging dre^ ; rommun eating truths which pbiioso* 
phy could never investigate, in a style which poetry can ne- 
ver equal ; while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, 
and creation lends all its charms to paint the gloric;» of re- 
demption. 

S. Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform 
the understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the 
imagination. Indited under the influence of him, to whom 
all hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit 
mankind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which de- 
scended from above, and^conformed itself to every palate. 

•4. The fairest productions of human wit, afte^a fesv pe- 
rusals, like gathered flowers, wither in our I'nds, and 
lose their fragrancy : but these unfading plants of Paradiso 
become, as^ weare accustomed to them, still more and- more 
beautiful j their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh 
odours are emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. 
Be who has once fasted their exce\\enc«*,T<{\\\ ^^«v\^\s5V^^V^ 
/w/» again ^ and be who tastes Xhetn o^^w^^V^ '^^''CXx^v^ 
iem best. 

H.2 
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5. And now, could the author flatter himself, that ai 
one would take half the pleasure in reading his work, whic 
he has taken In writing it, he would not fear the loss of li 
labour. Tfte employment detached him from the bustle at 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of foUy.- 
Yanity and vexation (lew away for a season ; care and di 
quietude came not near his dwelling, lie arose^ fresl) 
the morningf to his task ; the silence of the night invito 
him to purbue it ; and he can truly say, that food and re 
were not prefeircd before it. 

6. Every psalm improved infinitely upon his acquain 
ftncc with it, and no one gave him uneasines hut the las^ 
fbrtheii he grieved that his work was done. Happier hou 
than those which haVc been tpeni in these meditations r 
the songs of Sion, he never expects to see in this world.- 
Very pleasantly did they pas^ \ they moved smoothly ar 
swiftly along \ for \7hen thus engaged^ he counted 470 tioi 
They are gone, but they iiave left a relish and a fragran< 
upon the mind ; and the remembrance of them is sweet. 

HOILV 

SECTION X. 

Character of ALFii&Dy Jcifig of England » 

1. Thg merrt of this prince, both in private and publ 
Hfe, may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of a? 
monarch or citizen, whith the annals of any age, or any n 
tion, can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the coi 
plete model of that perfect character, which, uiider the d 
nomination of a ao^a or wise man, the philosophers ha 
?>een fond of deVnieating, rather as a fiction of their ima^ 
nation, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice 
so happily were all his virtues tempered together ; so just 
were they blended ; and so powerfully did each prevent tl 
other from exceeding its proper bounds. 

2. He knew bow to ^onciiitate the most enterprising spi 
with the coolest moderation; the most obstinate pcrse^ 
ranee, witfi the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justic 
with the greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in comnian 
with the greatest affability of deportment ; the highest c 
pacity and inclination for scienccV with the most shining t 
ienls for action. 

^. Nature also, as if desfrous thai 80 bti^ht a. ^roductii 
pf her skill should be set in the Cair^l V\^Vv\, \\«L^\>^^Vy» 
Wi Jji'm all bodily accomplishmenU : \\go\xT ol \\\£i\i^^ ^^ 
trofsbape und air, and a pleawivl) ^t^^^tv^^^ ^^^ 
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eounteoance. By living iti that barbarous age^ he was de- 
prived of historians worthy to transmit iiis fame to posteri- 
ty^ and we wish to see him delineated in more lively colours, 
and with more particular strokes, that we might at least per- 
ceive some of those small specks and blemishes, from which, 
as a man^ it is impossible he could be entirely exempted. 

HUME. 

SECTION XI. 
Character of Queen Elizabeth. 

1. Tberb are few personages in history, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation 
of friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is 
any, whose repHitation has been more certainly determined 
by the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length 
of her administration, and the strong featurea of her charac- 
ter, were able to overcome all prejudicea; and, obliging 
her detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her ad- 
mirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have, at last^ in spite 
of political factions, and what is more, of religious animosi- 
ties, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

2. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity^ her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the high- 
est praises.; and appear not to have been surpassed by any 
person who ever filled a throne : a conduct less rigorous, less 
ioaperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 

j have bee;} requisite to form a p«>rfect character By the 
I ferre of her mind, she controlled all ber more active, and 
e stronger qualities i and prevented them from running into 
excess. 

3. Her heroism was exempted from all temerity j her fru- 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her en- 
terprise from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded 
not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less in- 
firv^ifies ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

4. Her singular talents for government, were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a.great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of 
England succeeded to the throne in more difficult circum- 
atancps; and none ever conducted ihe ^ON«tvim^w\. ^\>^\s> 
uaiforoi success and felicity. 

A Though unacquaiinted with the pT«LcC\cti oi \o\«^'^>w 
ttf true secret for aaaaging rcUgiow vacV\oxvi> *^^ ^tw^^? 
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her people, by h?r superior prudence, from those confuiiioD 
ill which theological co ttroversiy had involved all the neigli 
bourin^ nations ; and though her enemies were the moi 
powerful princes of Europe, the most active) the most eotei 
pri!«»ng, the least scrupulous, she was ab!e, by her vigour« i 
make deep impressions on their state ; her own greatnefl 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

6. The wise ministers and brave men who il.>urished du( 
ing her reign, shure the praise of her success y but, insteai 
of lessening the applause due to her, they make great add! 
tion to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement t( 
her choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; and 
with all th^ir ability, they were never able to acquire an uo 
due ascendency over her. 

7. In her family, in her court, in her kingdoin, she re- 
mained equally mistress. The force of the tender passioni 
was great over her, but the force of her mind was still supe 
rior : and the combat which her victory visibly cost her 
serves only to display the fi^nness of her resolution, and tbt 
loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

8. The fame of this princess, though it has sur mouuted 
the prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies etil 
exposed to another prejudice, which is more durable, be 
cause more natural; and which according to the dlfTereoi 
views in which we survey her, is capable either of exahiuj 
beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her c haracter 
This prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9. When we cotUempIate hor as a woman, we are apt t< 
be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities am 
extensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require book 
more softness of disposition, soine greater lenity of temper 
some of those amiable weaknesses by which lief sex is dis 
tineuished. But the true method of estimating her merit, ii 
to lay aside all these considerations, and to consider he 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority^ and intrust 
ed with the government of mankind. humi 

SECTION XIE 

The slavery of. vict. 

1> The slavery produced bv vi^ appears in the depend 

ence under ivj^ich it brings Inc w^\*«v \o \vc\i\\\%iaHoes a 

external fortune One of the favouvW.*^- c\\^t\\^:\etT& ^l V^i^tv 

h ihe lachpettdence it besto^va \V. wVxj 'v?i vt\\\^ ^ ^f^^-e 

i9 above all servile compUanctb) awd %bj^v «oJ&^^v.\v»vv 
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is abCe to rest upon himself: and while he regards hiff sape« 
riors with proper deferenccy neither debases himself by crhig- 
iBg to them, nor is tempted to purchase their favour by dis- 
hpnourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every privi« 
lege of this naiore. 

2. His passions and habits render him an absolute depend- 
ent on the world, and the world's favour ; on the uncertain 
{^e6d»of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is 
by these he subsistSi and aniong these his happiness is sought j 
according as his passions determine him to pursue pleasures, 
riches, or preferments. Having no fund within himself 
vhence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in thino^s 
without. His hopes and fears all hang upon the world. He 
partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and shaken by 
every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest sense, 
a slave to the world. 

8. Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
oiiod prlnoiplee of noble independence. *^ The upright man 
is satisfied from himself." He despises not the advantages 
Of fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them With 
a moderate share of them he can be contented ; and ron* 
tentmeht is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious 
of the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the provi- 
deoee, and the promises of God, he is exempted from servile 
dependence on otbrr things. 

4. He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. Let all 
things shift around him as tliey please, he believes that, by 
the Divine ordination, they shall be made to %vork together 
in the issue for his good : and therefore, having much to hope 
from God, and little to fear from the world, he can he ea-y 
io every state. One who possesses within himself such an 
establishment' of mind is truly free. 

5. But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is 
his own, no property assured ; whose very heart is not his 
own, but rendered the appendage of external tubings, and 
the sport of fortune ? Is that man fcee^ let his outward con- 
dition be ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions de- 
tain at their call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to 
drudge and toil and to beg his oniy enjoyment from the ca- 
^alties of the world ? 

6. Is he free, who must bear with this man's caprice, and 
OiBt man^s scora ; must profess friendhWp wVv^t^Vfe W\r^> 

»ffd respect where he contemns *, who \a i\o\.^\.\\\>««V3 ^S^ 
^flj^*"'" his own ro/oiirs, nor to speak K\ft ovj^ ^^WCxsi^vvVi 
^^ dares not be hone it lest h€ 5hou\0L b^ ^joot \ 
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7. Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fellers are 80 
lieavy^ as tliose which fasten the corrupted heart to thii 
treacherous world: no dependence is more contemptible 
than that under which the voluptuous, the covetoud/ or the 
ambitious man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. 
Yet this is the boasted liberty ^ which vice promises, as the 
recompense of setting us free from the salutary restraints of 
virtue. cjlau. 

SECTION XII I. 

The man of integrily. ^*' 

1. It will not take much time to delineate the character 
of the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. . He is one, who makes it his constant 
rule to follow the road of duly, according as the word of 
God, and the voice of his conscience, point it out to hini. 
He is not guided merely by affections, which may sbmetimei 
give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

2. The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind 
wcicii determines htm to ^.e^m nothing but what Is ho- 
nourable ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy) in 
moral conduct. Hence we find him ever the same; at all 
times, ttie trusty friend, the affectionate relation, the consd" 
entious man of business, the pious worshipper, the public 
spirited citizen. 

S. lie assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks nd 
mask to cover him; for be acts no studied part ; but be is 
indeed wha.' he appears to^ be, full of truth, candour, and 
humanity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path, but thb 
fair and direct one ; and would much rather fail of successi 
*" than attain it b^ reproachful means. He never shows us a 
smiling countenance, while he meditates evil against us in his 
heart. 

4. He never praises us among our friends ; and then joioj 
in traducing us among our enemies. We shall never 6nd 
one part of Jiis character at variance with another. In bi^ 
manners^ he is simple and unaffected \ in alUhis proceedings, 
open and consistent. blais* 

SECTION XIV. 

Gent/eness. 

J. JiiEnisw'wh distingvush'mg Uv\e ^^tv>X^tv^«.% ^x^'^^ V 
:u\e tanicn^s3 of epiril, and frora ut\Vvua\Vc^ ^om\X\^wi^ '^ 
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le mainers of others. That passive tameness, which sub- 
its, without opposition, to every encroachment of the vio- 
!Dl end assuming, forms no part of Christian duty ; but, on 
le contrary, is destructive of general happiness and order. 
?hat unlimited compliance^ wnich on every occasion falls 
a with the opinions and nianners of others, is so far from 
«ing a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many 
ices. 

2. It overthrows all steadiness of principle; and produces 
.hat sinful eonformity with tlie world, which taints the whole 
character. In the present corrupted state of human manners, 
al^'ays to assent and^nply is the very worst mnxim wc 
oan adopt. It is impossible to support thi* purity and dignity 
of Christian morals, without opposing the world on various 
occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

3. That gcntlen>>ss therefore which belongs to virtue, is to 
be carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of c(^)ward8^ 
and the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just 
right from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. 
Ilia indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly sjipirit, aod a fixed priricipte- in order 
to give it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the 
IK)li8h of gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4. It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard 
for virtue and truth, hut to harshness and severitVi to pride 
and arrogance, to violence and oppression It is properly, 
that part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us un- 
willing to give path to any cff^ our brethren. Compassion 
prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us 
from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains our an- 
gry passions 5 candour, our severe judj^nients. 

^ j5. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alle- 
viate the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, is 
extensive. It is not, like some other virtues, called fnrth on- 
ly on particular emergences; but it is continually in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself 
over our whole behaviour. 

6. We must not; however, confound this gentle « wisdom 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studi- 
^ smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of 
the worJd. Such accomplishments, l\\«ii\\o&\. ^t\N^^\»^tA. 
^ptf may possefs. Too of t ••p the y ;\rft e\T\\Ao\e<\ Ny^ ^^^fe *x\.- 
fi^M A snare; too oflen affected by \V\e bwA ^v\^ >\tsXR^v»^ 
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as a cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at th^ 
same time, avoid observing^ th« homage, which| even in sach 
instancesi the world isconMraiued to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found neces- 
sary to assume some^%hat, that may at least carry its appear- 
ance. Virtue is the universal charm. Even it« shadow is 
courted, when the substance is wanting. The imitation of its 
form has been reduced into an art; and, in the commerce of 
life, the first study of a)l who would either gain the esteenij 
or win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech and to 
adopt the manners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity. 

8. But that gentleness which is thcycliaracteristic of a good 
man, has. like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and 
let me add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can 
render even external maitners truly pleasing. For no assum- 
ed behaviour can at aJl times hide the real character. In 
that unaffected dviljty which springs from a gentle mimd, 
Ihereis a charm infinitely jnore powerfulj than in all tfaestu* 
died manners of ibe roost finished courtier. 

9> True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
all share k arises from r^fivction on our own failings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty 
Qi man. It is nntive feeling, heightened and improved by 
priuciple. It is the hoart which easily relents ; which feels 
for WQvy thing that is huruan ; atid is backward and slow to 
inflict tlu* least wound. 

10. It is aflable in its address, and mild in its demeanour; 
ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others; 
breathing habitual kindness towards friends^ courtesy to 
strangers, long-suffering to enemies. It exercises authority 
with moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness; ctn* 
fers favours with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in 
opinion, and t^Hmperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly 
about trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower to blame; 
but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore peace. 

11. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with theafialrif 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It deiighU 
above all things to alleviate distress; and, if it cannot dry 
up the falling tear, to sooth at least the grieving hearts 
Where it has not the power of being useful, it is never b*^ 
denaome4 It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzles . 

and conceals with care; thai 8vipeT\0T\\"j ^ %vvV\^t CkCtiileut^ of i 
of rank, which is oppressive to vhos^ ^Vvo «Lt^>a^\Nft^'^\\\. 
12. In a ivord, it is that sp\f\l ^tii V\«A. X^tiowx q>1 xsnaKsMi 
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which the gospel of Christ enjoins^ when it commands us, 
*' to bear one anothers' burdens ; to rejoice, with ttiose who 
rejoice) and to weep with those who weep ; to please every 
one his neiglibour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
ed; to be pitiful and courteous; to support the weak, and 
to be patient towards all men." blair. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tiialand Execution of the Earl of Str4{foro, who fell a 
sacrifice to the violence of the times, in the reign of 
Charles the First, 

1. XHE Eari of Strafford defended himself against the 
tccnsations of the house of Commons with all the presence 
of mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected 
from innocence and ability His children were placed be- 
side him, as he was thus defending his life, and the cause of 
hht royal master After he had, in a long and eloquent 
spee-h, delivered without premeditation, confuted all the 
accusations of his enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2. " But, my lords. 1 have troubled you too long : longer 
than I should have done, but Cor the sake of these dear pledges, 
which a saint in heaven has left me." Upon this he paused ; 
di'opped a* tear; looked upon his children; and proceeded. 
**Wl.at 1 forfeit for myself is a trifle : that my indiscretions 
should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

S " Pardon my infirmity — Something I should have ad- 
ded, h'»t Jam not ahle ; and therefore I let it pass. And 
How. mv lords, for myself. I have long been taught, that 
the j'fiiiclions of this; lile are overpaid by that eternal weight 
of i::i':.ry, which awaits the innocent. And so, my lords, 
evHj so, with the nimost tranquillity; 1 submit myself to your 
jud/uipiit, ^vhether that judgment be life or death j not my 
Win hut thine, O God, be done !" 

4. ilii t'h,qiience and innocence induced lUos^ \vvd«;es. to 
y'tj. WHO were the most zealous \o cowA^v^w \vw\» '^Va. 
ig- hunaelf went to the house of \or4s, audi ft\>oV^ tot *^^^ 

X 
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time in his defence ; but tiie spirit of vengeance, which had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his hluod could give the people satisfaction. He was con- 
demned by both houses of parliamentj and notliing remained 
but for the king to give his consent to the bill of attainder. 

5. But in the present commotions, the consent of the king 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and imminent dangei 
might attend his refusal. Charles, however, who loved 
Strafford tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant ; trying 
every expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that ol 
sijrnins the warrant for his execution. While he con4iaued 
in this agitation of mind, and state of suspense, his doubtt 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in th( 
copdemned lord. 

6. He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman 
desiring that his life might be made a ssfbrifice to obtain re 
conci)i:ition betv^n the king and his people : adding, tha 
he was prcparea to die ; and that to a willing mind then 
could be no injury. Thisinstance of noble generosity wasbu 
ill repaid by his master, who complied with his request. H< 
consented to sign the fatal bill by commission ; and Straffor< 
was beheaded on Tower-hill ; behaving with all that corn 
posed dignity of resolution, which was expect»*d from hi 
character. goldsmith. 

SECTION 11. 

yin eminent instance of true fortitude, 

1. All who have been dihtinijuished as servants of One 
or benefactors of men ; all who in perilous situations, hdv 
acted their part with such honour as to ro.idrr fheir nam< 
illustrious throujch succeeding ages, have been (Mnineni f< 
fortitude of mind Of this we have one conspicuous examp 
in the Apostle Paul, whom it will be inytructive for us to vie 
in a remarkable oi inrrence of his life. After having lor 
acted as the apoi^tle of the Gentili-s. his mission called hi 
to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to encoun^ 
the utmo«^t violence of his enemies. 

2. Juh,. before he set sail, he called together the elders < 
his favourite church at F.phesus; and in a pathetic snoeci 
which does great hono'-r to his ; haracler, gave .hem 'jirflft 

fareneU. Deeply affected hy their knowledge of the teitni 
dangers io which he was ex\ws\u?; \\\a\?«e\^, a\\\>afe ^£«k<&\si^ 
were Glled with diatressi and lueU^d *\u\o Vew^. 
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S. The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind ; and would have totally • 
overwhelmed the feeble. " They all wept sore and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spoke, that they should see his face no 
more " — What were then the sentiments, what was the Ian- 
gunge, of this great and o;ood man ? Hear the words which 
spoke his firm and undaunted mind. 

4. '* Behold, r go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall roe ther« ; save that the 
Holy Spirit witnesseth in every citv, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. But none ofti*;ose tliinirs move me ; 
neither count I my life dear to myself, so that 1 might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received 
if the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.'* 

5. There was uttered the voice, there breathed the spirit, 
of a brave and a virtuous man. Such a man knows not what 
ii is to shrink from danger, when conscience points out his 
path. In that path he is determined to walk, let theconse- 
<luences be what they may. This was the magnanimous be- 
haviour of that great apostle, when he had persecution and 
distress full in view. 

6 AtWnd now to the sentiments of the same excellent 
man. when the time of his last suff«'riiig approached ; and 
remark the majesty, ^nd the ease, with which he looked on 
death. " I am now ready to be offered, and the tirf>e of my 
departure is at hand. 1 have fought the good fight. I have 
finished my course. I have kept the faith Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of rigijteousneas.*' 

7. How many years of life does su< h a dying moment 
overbalance? Who would not choose, in this manner, to* 
SO off the stage, with such a song of triumph in his iiioutfa', 
J^ther than prolong his existence through a wretched old 
Age, stained "wxih sin and shame } blair. 

SECTION HI. 

The good man*s comfort in affliction. 

1. Thb religion of Chiist not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to fiiii up- 
on us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load i>y 
mzity consolations to which others are «\.t«iv\^'i\^» ^\v\^ 
^'•d nten trace, in the calamities w\\h wVuVwV^^^ ^t^vVW 
^d, the band of an offended sov£ie\fi:\u CV\m\A^vv% ^t^ N^^^"^ 
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to view them as tlie well-intended chastisements of a mer 
M Father. 

2. They hear amidst them, that still voice which a go 
conscience brings to their ear : " Fear not, for lam wi 
thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God." They apply 
themselves the comfortable promises with which the Go8|: 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decre 
to their troubles : and wait with patience till Providen 
shall have accomplished its great and good designs. 

3. In the mean time, Devotion opens to them its hlessi 
and holy sanctuary : that sanctuary in which the woundi 
heart is healed, and the weary mind is at rest; where ll 
cares of the world are forgotten^ where its tumults are bus 
ed, and its miseries disappear ; where greater objects op< 
to our view than any which the v^orld presents ; where 
more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer lig: 
I>eam8 on the afflicted heart. 

4. In those moments of devotion, a pious man, pourit 
out his wants and sorrows to an Almighty Supporter, fee 
tliat he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo.- 
God is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with bin; 
and though he should be bereaved of every friend on eart 
he can look up in heaven to a Friend that will never dese 
him. BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. . 

The close of life. 

1. When we contemplate the close of life 5 the lermin 
lion of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reig 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or 
gay J who can avoid being touched with sensalioiis at on 
awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with tl 
glow of humanity ? In whose eye does not the tear galhi 
on revolving the fate of passing and short-lived man ? 

2. Behold the poor roan who lays down at last tiie burd 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under t! 
load of poverty and toil No more shall he hear the insole 
[!alls of the master, from whom he received his scanty wag< 
No moro shall he be raised .from needful slumber on his \> 
of stiaw, nor be hurried awa> from his homely meal, to u 
dergo th(^ repeawd labours of the day. 

S, H'/j/'/e his humble s;<'ave ispxe^aYvu^'i ^v\^^^^^ ^ 

and decayed ueigbbcurs are cavr^uv^ V\^vv\^.V\\\WT^\^.\^. SJ 

for us to think, that this man loo N?a» ovxt \ito\Xx^t \ \\\s 
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him the aged and the destitute wife, and the needy children, 
now weep; that neglected as he was hy the world, he pos- 
sessed, perhaps, both a sound understanding:, and a worthy 
heart ; and is now carried by angels to rest in Abraham's 
bosom. 

4. At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to 
receive the ricli and proud man. For, as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable, " the rich man also died, and was 
' buried." He also died. His riches prevented not his shar- 
inor the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through 
luxury, ihey accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, *' the 
mourners go about the streets ;" and, while, in all the pomp 
and magnificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs* 
impatient to examine his will, are looking on one another 
with jealous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about 
the division of his substance. 

5. One day we see carried along, the coffin of the smiling 
infant ; the flower just nipped as it began' to bios«om in the 
parent's view : and the next day, we behold the young man, 
or young woman, of blooming form and promising hopes, 
laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral is attended 
hy a numerous unconcerned company, who are discoursing 
to one another about the news of the day, or the ordinary 
affairs of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house of 
mourning, and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

6. There we ^ould see a disconsolate family, sitting in 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their 
little society ; and with tears in their eyes, looking to the 
chamber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial that 
presents itself of their departed friend. By such attention to 
the woes of others, the selfwh hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

7. Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
*ge, and after a long career of life, has in lull maturity sunk 
*t last into rest. As we are going: along to the mansion of 
^hedead, it is natural for us to think, ai>d to discourse, of 
Ail the changes which such a person has seen during the 
course of his life. He has passed, it is likely, througli va- 
rieties of fortuiie. Be has experienced prosperity, and ad- 
versity. He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. 
He has seen peace and war succeeding in their turns; the 
face of his country undergoing many aUeratvoaa '^ ^'cvd \Jtvft 
very city in whicli be dwelt, rising, \n a \wbl\\vv^x, vv«^ ^xwixi^ 

.^fim, 

•^' After all he has beheld, his eyesore xxo''^ tVii»^ ' 

1^ i 
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ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a nev 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to [ill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Through- 
out all ranks and conditions^ *one generation passeth, and 
another generation cometh ;' and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated aiid replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. 
9. O vain and inconstant world J O fleeting and transient 
life ! When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as 
ihey ought ? When will they learn humanity from the af- ^ 
fli'^tions of their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom^ front 
the sense of their own fugitive state ? blauu 

SECTION V. 

Exalted sdciety, and the renewal of virtuous conntxionSj iW9 

sources of future felicity. 

'^^g^ 1. Besides the felicity which spH-ings from perfect love^ 
^^ there are two circumstances which particularly enhance the 
blessedness of that ^' multitude who stand before the throne ;'* 
these are access to the most exalted society, and renewal of 
the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out in 
the Scripture, by '' joining the innumerable company of an- 
gels, and the general assembly and church of the first-born ; 
by silting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven ;" a promi&e which opens the isublimest . < 
prospects to the human mind. 

2. It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
from all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and . 
polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, with all those great and illustrious spirits, who have 
shone in former ages as the servants of God, or the benefac- 
tors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to celebrate ^ 
whose steps we now follow al a distajice f and whose names 
we pronounce with veneration. 

3. United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same 
time renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends^ 
which had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart, the most pleasing and tender senti- 
ment that perhaps can fill it, in this mortal state For of all 
ibe sorrows which we are here doomed to endnre, none is sa 

bitter as that occasioned by the CsAa\ %VtoV« "wVvtf^oi ^V^\^\^^ = 
V8, ill appearance for ever, from^o*e\oNf\\o\a«iVoftxxk^\3aa^ 
0r friendship tuid intimately joVuedoutVveatVs, 

4. itfeiiioi7;ifromlui»V>tim%aXwe^^>S\^^^^^>»^\^V 
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e wound which seemed once to have bren closed ; and, b/ 
calling joys that are past and ^one, touches every spring 
r painful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how 
lieying the thought, that the f^eparation is only temporary, 
>t eternal ; that there is a time to come of re-union with 
iose with whom our happiest days were spent : whose joys 
id sorrows once were ours ; whose piety and virtue cheer- 
1 and encouragied us ; and from whom after we shall have 
.nded on the peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolu- 
ona of nature shall ever be able to part us more ! Such is 
le society of the blessed above. Of such are the multitude 
Dmposed^ who '^ stand before the throne.'^ blaih. 

SECTION VI. 

The cUuuncy and amiable character of the pcUriarch 

Joseph. 

1» No human character exhibited in the records of Scrips 
ure, IB more remarkable and instructive than that of the 
Mtriarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the 
ncissitudes oi fortune ; from the condition of a slave, rising 
be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station ac- 
luiring^ by his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and 
nan. When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity was 
voved by strong temptations, which he honourably resisted. 

'2. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
nan, his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicu- 
»U8| even in that dark mansion. When called into the pre* 
ence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he 
brmed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impeud- 
ng fad^e, justly raised him to a high station, wherein his 
ibilities were eminently displayed in the public service. 

S. But in his whole history, there is no circumstance io 
Arikin? and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
lad sold him into slavery. The moment in which he made 
limself known \6 them, was the most critical one of his life, 
md the most decisive of his character. It is sw^h as rare- 
y occurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated 
;o draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with 
my degree of sensibility. 

4. From the whole tenor of the narration it appears^ that 
tboflg^ Joseph, upon the arrival of hia bteVViT^^ *^^ ^'9^^^^% 
^tf himself strange to them, yet from lUe Vi^giwftYcv^ \\^ Vor 
fded to discover himself; and studied so lo cotv^vtfA. >^^ 

w«fy> M might render Uie surpnae of yx% co«^\^»^^* ^^ 
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this end, by affected severity, he took measures for brina;iL>g 
down into E^ypt alJ his father's children. 
I 5. They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among 
the rest, who was liis younger brother by the same motberi 
and was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threaten- 
ed to detain ; and seemed wiHing to allow the nest to depart. 
This incident renewed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking tbii 
journey. I 

6. Should he be prerented from returning, they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and prova 
fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly 
urged the necessity of Benjamin's accompanying his bro* 
thers. and had solemnly pledged himself to their father for 
his safe return, craved upon this occasion, an audience of 
the governor ; and gave him a full account of the circumstan-^ 
oes of Jacob's family. 

7* Nuthing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, h9 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the 
close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn to piecet^ by a beast of 
prey ^ labouring now under anxious concern about his young* 
est son, the child of his old age, who alone was left alive of 
his mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severs 
famine could have moved a tender father to send from homtV 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8. '* If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring dowtt 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our father, -with sorrow, to the 
grave. I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide,* histead 
of the young man, a bondman to our lord. For how sbatt 
I go up to my father, and Benjamin not with me? lest 1 see, 
the evil that shall come on mv father." 

9- Upon this relation Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, 
of his ancient home, his <'ountry, and his kindred, of the 
'distress of his fatnily, and his own exaltation, all rushed too 
stro'jgjy upon his mind to bear any further concealment 
** He cried, Cause every man to go out from me ; and he 
wept aknidV 
10, The tears which he s\\ed wet^ v\oV. \\\^\s^^\^^^ ^\r& 
They were ihe burst of affecUou. TVve^ viei\^v\\^^^\s»ssi 
of a heart overflowing with «i\\ xV\e Uu^«t ^evv^^\\vCvi."«. ^^ 
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Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
1 he first saw his brethren before him. ^* His bowels 
aed upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep, 
vent into his chamber ; and then washed his face and 
•ned to them.*' 

. At that period his generous plans were not completed, 
now, whexj there was no farther occasion for constrain- 
limselfy he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his 
t. The first minister to the king of Egypt was not 
med to show, that he felt as a man, and a brother. 
i wept aloud ; and the Egyptians, and the house of Pha- 
, heard him.'' 

*,. The first words which his swelling heart allowed him 
onounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting si- 
on that were ever nttered ; — ^^ lam Joseph ; doth my 
sr yet live ?"— What could he, what ought he, in that 
issioned moment, to have said more ? This is the voice 
ature herself, speaking her own language; and it pene- 
s the heart : no pomp of expression ! no parade of 
ness : but strong afifection hastening to utter what it 
igly felt. 

I. ** His brethren could not answer him ; for they were 
bled at his presence." Their silence is as expressive of 
e emotions of repentance and siiame, which, oti this 
Eing discovery, filled their breasts and st^'^pped their ut- 
icc, as the few words which Josepli speaks, are expres- 
of the generous agitations which struggled for vent with* 
m. 

.. No painter could seize a more striking moment for 
aying the characteristical features of the human heart, 
what is here presented. Never was there a situation 
iore tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand; nor, 
IC other, of more overwhelming confusion and conscious 
. In the simple narration uf the sacred historian, it is 
•efore us with greater energy and higher ejfifect, than if 
d been wrought up with all the colouring of the most 
ired modern eloquence. blair. 

SECTION vn. 

ALTAMONT. 

following account of an affecting^ mournful exit, is t«.laX,« 
di/ Di\ YoHH^f who was present at fhe mclanchrolij sceu^^ 

Tirx sad evening bof'uri the d^alh o^ Wi^ \\o\>Ne '^ow'OcV'j 
l^ist tioars sug^gested the most so\euvu «^tv^ ^^^^^ "^^ 
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fleriions, I was witfi him. No one was present, but his phy- 
sirian, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
ruined. At my coining in, he said, *' You and the physi- 
cian are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You 
both aim at miracles. You would rai^e the dead ? 

2 Heaven. I said, was merciful — " Or," excJaimed he^- 
^* I could not have been thuspuilly. What has it not dooe 
to blei^s. and to save me ! — I harve been too strong for Om- 
nipotence ! J havo phicked down ruin," — I said the bless- 
ed Redeemer. — ** [lold ! hold ! you woimd me I — That ii 
"the rock on whit^h 1 split : — I denied his name!" 

5. Refusing: to hear any thing from me, or take anything 
from the physiriaii he lay silent, as far as sudden dartfl^ 
pain w(iu!d periiiit, till the clock struck : then with vehe- 
raej-.ce he exclaimed ; '^ Oh ! time ! lin»e ! it is fit thou shouldst 
thns ^UiUe thy murderer to the heart I — How art thou fled 
for evpr ! — A mopth ! — Oh, for a sini^le week ! I ask notibr 
years ! thonjrh an R^e were too little for the much I have to 
do.*' On ?ny saying, w^ couM not d;* tMo much : that bea-. 
ve » was a blessed place — •' S<i much the worse. — 'TislostI 
'tis lust .' — fl*'aven is to me the severest part of hell I" 

4 S»»;n after I pn-posed prayer, — ''Pray you that caOi 
I n'.ver prayed- I cann.a pray — nor need 1. Is not Het» 
ve;i on my side a'rc^ady ? It closes with my conscience. Ill 
severest FiirokHS hut second my own." J 

5 0!»serving: th t his friend \vas much touched at thiii 
even in tears — (v^h- could forbear ? I could not) — with a 
mofcl fiffi-ctionate Ipnk he .-aid, '• Keep those tears for thy- 
self I havp undone thfe— Dost thou weep for me? that is 
cruel. What can pain me more ?'^ Here his friendi too 
muih afft ced, would' have lofi him. 

6. " No, stay — I ou still mayest hope; therefore hear me. 
How madly have f talked I How madly hast thou lisi-ined 
and h'.'lievc I ! hut look on my present state, as a full an- 
swrr to the»> and myself. This body is all weakness and 
pain; !>nt my S',ul. a>< if stuns: up by torment to g^rpater 
stpM:|2;th and spirit, is full powerful to reason ; full mig:hty to 
su;fer. And that, which thus triumphs within the jawj? of 
imnr.Ttaliry. is, doubtless, immortal — And as for a De tyi 
nothing less ih m an Almia:hty could inflict what. I feel.'' 

7' I w^s about to congratulate this passive, involuntary 
conP^iisor, on his asserlmo; ihe \\\o \vv\v\\<i i\^Uclea of his 
cr- ./, exfoct^'d by the rack oC ttavuxe^ ^Wv\ Vv^ >Jcm&^ h«^ 
P'/:;W ' a^lely * vcliiined : — ^^ No. uoW^N. \v\^ ^^^^ wv* 
«aFe ijot long iq gp^ak. — My wvucV\\Tv^v^t^^^^^^^^^« ^*^' 
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IS my body, lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken 
bought — 

8. " Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the fii- 
ure. Worse dread of the future, strikes it hack on the past. 
I turn, and turn, und fmd no ray. Didst thou feel half the 
mountain that is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the mar- 
tyr for his stake ; and bless Heaven for the flames I that is 
not an everlasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9. How were we struck ! yet, soon after, still more. With 
"what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out! " My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extra va- 
gaoee has beggared my boy ! my unkindne^^s has murdered 
my wife ! — And is there another nell ? Oh I thou blasphem- 
ed, yet indulgent LORD GOD! Hell itself is ^ refuge, if it 
Wde me from thy frown !" 

10. Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrified 
imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever for- 
gotten. And ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like 
Eiin) arose, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, 
•ad most wretched Altamont expired I 

11. If this is a roan of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? 
Bow quick, how total, is the transit of tnch persons ! In^ 
"What a dismal gloom they set forever ! How short, alas ! the 
^ay of their rejoicing. — For a moment they glitter — ^they 
daszle ! In a moment, where are they ? Oblivion covers 
^h^ir memories. Ah ! would it did ! Infamy si.atches them 
vom oblivion. In the long living annals of hifamy their tri- 
Cnbpbs are recorded. 

12. Thy snflferingSj poor Altamont ! still bleed in the bo- 
som of the heart-stricken friend — for Altamont had a friend. 
Be might have had many. His transient morntnir mi<^ht^ 
have heen the dawn of an immortal day. His nanie mii;:ht 
luivebeen gloriously enrolled in the records of eternitv- His 
memory might have left a sweet fragrance behind it. «jrate- 
'ftl to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding gene- 
mtion. 

1.^. With what capacity was he endowed I with what ad- 
vantages for being greatly good f But with Ihe talent:^ <»f an 
anurpj, a inan may be a fool. If he judge* ami^s in ikn su- 
preme point. jndi;iri*]^ right in all else, but a^iiravn'./* fiis 
felly; as it siiows hi a wrong, though blessed with v.-- o'-st 
Capacity of being right. /f ^^ de. young. 
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real love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of man- 
kind excite thy mirth : and this proves that thou hast no n- 
gard for men, nor any true respect for the virtues which 
they have unhappily abandoned. 

Femlon, Archbishop of Cambmi, i 

SECTION 11. j 

DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. ] 

Genuine virtue commands respect^ even from the bad. 

Dionysius. Amazing ! What do I see ? It is Pythias joiA 
arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possibtei 
He is come to die. and to redeem his friend I 

Pythias. Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my con- 
fineiiient, with no other views, than to pay to heaven the 
vows I had made; to settle my family concerns according; to 
the rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I 
mig:ht die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio, But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no fear of 
death ? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it that 
voluntarily ? 

Py. 1 return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to allo^ 
my friend to die for me. 

Dio. Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself? 

Py. No 'y I love bim as myself. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just 
that Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death, 
which was desigiked, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But thou snpposest, that it is as unjust to inflict 
death upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py Ver^ true ; we are both perfectly innocent 5 and it 
is equally unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dio. Why dost thou then assert, that it were •xjuatice io 
put him to death, instead of thee ? 

Py, It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death eiihef 
on Damon or myself ; but Pythias were highly culpable to 
let Damon suffer that death, which the tyrant had prepared 
for Pythias only, 

I?iO. Doi:i thou then reluru Uliher^on the day appoin^edj 
with no othtr view, than to save\\\e\\fe o^ ^^wv^^^V^Xwi^^ 
thy own? 
Fy. I return, in regard to l\iee^ lo s^^ft^x ^vi ^^^. ^^ "vwj 
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36 which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and , with 
ispect to Damon^ to perform my duty, by rescuing him from 
le dangler he incurred by his generosity to me. 
Dio. And now, Damon, let me address myseif to thee, 
'idst thou not really fe^r, that Pythias would never return j 
od that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 
Da. I was but too well assured, that Pythias would 
Bnctually return ; and that he would be more solicitous to 
eep his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to hea- 
en, that his relations and friends had forcibly detained 
im I He would then have lived for the comfort and beiicfit 
fgood men ; and I should have had the satisfaction of dying 
nrhim? 

Dio, What ! Does life displease thee ? 
Da, Yes : it displeases roe when I see and feel the pow- 
r of a tyrant. 

Dio, It is well 1 Thou shalt see him no more. I will 
rder thee to be put to death immediately. 
/^. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathises with 
is dying fdend. But remember it was Pythias who was 
evoted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that 
may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this consolation 
I my last hour. 

IHo. I cannot endure men, who despise death, and set my 
ower at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst n^t, then, endure virtue. 
Dio, No ; I cannot endur*^ that proud, disdainful virtue, 
hich f.ontemns life; which dreads nt> punishment; ^pd 
hich is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 
Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not 
sensible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 
Dio, Guards, take Pythias -o execution. We shail see 
bether Damon will continue to despisf» my authority. 
Da. Pythias, by ret'irning to Fulimit himself to thy plea- 
ire, has merited his life, and deserved thy lavour; but I 
ive excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thy 
)wer, in'^rder to save him ; be sati-^fipd, then, with this sa- 
ifice, and put me to death. 
i'y. Hold, Dionysius ! remember, it was Pythias alone 

ho offended thee: Damon could not 

Dio. Alas ! what do f see and hear ! where ami! How 
iserable ; and how wonhy to be so ! I have bWierlo known 
>ihin» of true virtue. I have spenl \\a^ \\{^ Ss\ A'^kxst\'hi 
d error. All oij power and honours ^xo \v\.axSv''v^v\vo 
ducelove. I cannot boai?t of hav\ug ^vi^\Nivc^<^ ^ ^"^^^ 
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friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. And yet 
these two persons, in a private condition, love one another 
tenderly, unreservedly confide in earh other, are mutually 
happy, and ready to die for each other's preservation. 

Py. How couldst thoui who hast never loved any persoBt 
expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respcGtal 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respict 
Thou hast feared mankind; and they fear thee $ they detail 
thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend in a connexion so perfect. I give you your Uvea j and 
I will load you with riches- \ 

Da, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; anA, is ; 
rep^ard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualincatiooB, 
thou canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, an4 , 
basf* flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free 
ai.d ^f nerous minds, thou must be virtuous, afilectionate, dis- 
intercsied, beneficent; and know how to live in a sort of 
equality with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 

Fenelonj ArMi^hop of Camibrc^ 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BATLE. 

Christianihj defended against the cavils of scepticism. 

Bayle. Yes, we both were philosophers ; but ray philo- 
sophy was the deepest. You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philo* 
sophy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad eiidi 
* Bavle* No : — the more profound our searches are into 
the nature of thingS)the more uncertainty we shall find ; and 
the most subtle minds see objections and dilTiculties in every 
system, which are overlooked or undiscoverabie by ordinary 
understandings. 

Locke, It would be better than to be no philosopher, and 

to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one may 

Jiave the convenience of thinking that one knows something. 

1 find that the eyes wliich nature has given me, see liiany 

things very clearly, thouj^h some are out of their repch, or 

discerned but dimly. What opimon ow^Vw 1 \.c> U«.ve of • 

physician, who should offer me an e^e-N««LV^T^v\\^\x*?' ^K^\\m^ 

would at &rsi so sharpen my s\ghl,«LsVo c^xt^ •\\.^^>^x^\>^ 
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ordinary vision ; but would in tlie end put them out ? Your 
philosophy is to the eyes of tiie mind, what I hare supposed 
the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It actually 
brought your own excellent understanding; which was by na- 
tnre quick-8ig:hted, and rendered more so by art and subtility 

of logic peculiar to yourself it i-roup^ht, I say, your very • 

acQte understanding to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped 
A\ the great truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt. 

Bayle, I own it did ; but your <'.ouiparison is not just. I 
4d not see well, before I used mj' philosophic eye-water : I 
OQly supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error^ with all 
t6e rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the percep- 
tions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false 
imaginations^ and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other 
iQen. 

lacke, A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think, that 
in return for the service you did them, they ought to erect 
yoa a statue ? 

Bayie. Yes j it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arroj^nntly presume on a strength we 
have not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves, 
or at least of deawving ridicule and contempt, by vain and 
idle efforts. 

Locke. I agree with youi that human nature should know 
its own weakness; but it should also feel its strenj;th, and 
try to improve it. This was my employment as a philoso- 
pher. I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the 
miod, to see what it could do, and what it could not ; to re- 
strain it from t'fforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how 
to advance as far as the faculties given to it by natur*^, with 
the utmost exertion and most proper culturp of them, would 
allow it to go. In the vast ocean of philosophy I had the 
line and the plummet always in my hands Many of its 
<lepths I found myself unable to fathom; but^by caution in 
funding, and the careful observations 1 made in thp course 
of my voyage, I found out some truths of so much use to 
ttiaukind, that they acknowledge me to have been their 
benefactor. 

BayU. Their ignorance makes them think so. Some 
«Mher philosopher will come hereafier^arvd ?>hosv vV\vi^^. \\\s\W 
'O bo falsehoods. He will pretend lo Ax^cov^x oV\v^t vcNi.\'^^ 
fequaiimpottance. A later sage ^N\\\^^m^^ ^{^etV^^^ ^vwow^g^ 
in noiv harhanms 3iud unlearned, wUoae «.^^i^v\ovya» ^^'^^^ 
fej wm A>crrd?i the opinions of h\s adkuVvi^^ V^e^^''^^'*' 
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Ti> philosophy, as in nature, all changes its fornij and one 
thing exists hy the destruction of another. 

JUicke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigatioBi 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and prind^ 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the pbsenoiaa* 
na of nature, built on suppositions instead of experimenti, 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. * But 
some opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the 
common sense of mankind, which the mind has received 
on such rational grounds of assent that they are as immovi- 
ble as the pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) 
as the great laws o£ Nature, by whichi under Gody theimi" 
Verse is sustained. Can you seriously think, thai, became, 
the hypothesis of your countrvman, Descartes, which iMtf 
nothing but art ingenious, well imagined romance, has beea 
lately exploded, the system of Newton, which is built oo 
experiments and geometry, the two most certain methods of 
discovering truth, will ever faM ; or that, because the whim 
of fanatics and the divinity of the schoolmen, cannot now he 
supported, the doctrines of that religion, which I, the de- 
clared enemy of all enthusiasm and false reasoning, firmly 
believed and maintained, will ever be shaken ? 

Bayle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosophers, as that of Aristdtle had 
been by his, what aaswer do you suppose he would have 
returned ? 

Locke. Come, come, you yourself know the difference 

between the foundations on which the credit of those sys* 

tems, and that of Newton is placed. Your scepticism is 

more affected than real. You found it a shorter way to a 

great reputation, (the only wish of your heart,) to objeetf 

than to defend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your 

talents were admirable for that kind of work. Then yoor 

huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tak^ 

or obscene jest, and a grave argument against the Christits 

religion, a witty confutation of some absurd author, and ai 

artful sophism to impeach some respectable truth, was p•^ 

tJcuIarfy commodious to all our young smarts and smatteren 

in free-thinking. But whal m\«cVi\cA >naLi^ ^qm xk<^ done tft 

human society ? "frou have ci\d^«iNQvwft^^ uxA^wv^ wvi 

degree of success, to shake'^lhoafc iQftiMv^«wiAftv»^ ca«i'«i\lt^'l 

mrhr^li^ tvB/^fol «r^«.l^ ov«A tVia crvcknV ^tt>[^t\C oi «AK^SWa9W^ 
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even supposing you bad doubts of the truth of a sysienii 
which gives to virtue its sweetest hopes, to impeniteut vice 
its greatest fears, aud to true penitence its best consolations; 
which restrains even the least approaches to guilt| and yet 
makes those allowances for the iufirmities of our nature^ 
which the Stoic pride denied to it, but which is real imper- 
fection, and the goodness of its infinitely benevolent Creatori 
10 evidently require ? 

Boyle. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to Its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within 
itself, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That governor is reason. 

BayU. Yes: — but reason, like other governors, has a 
policy more dependent upon uncertain oaprice, than upon 
any fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind 
or yours, has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not 
only hubmits implicitly to it, but desires that the same re- 
spect should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now 
I hold that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in an- 
other ; and that if he is wise, he will ay his utmost endea- 
vours to check it in himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take a plea- 
sure in showing our own power, and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, and 
generally respected r 

Boyle. I believe we do ; and by this means it often hap- 
pens, that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to 
folly, another pulls it down. 

Locke- Do you think it beneficial to human society, ta 
have all temples pulled down ? 

Boyle. I cannot say that I do. 

Locke* Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis- 
tinction, to show us which you mean to save. 

Boyle. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Boyle. Wiih regard to mora\ily,l ^«t% tvoVvftS^Sfcx^vV- 
Locke. How could you then \>e\uA\?frTevkV n«\>Jcv \<i^^^ ^^ 
he «ff/ictjons religion gives lomot^Wv^^ ^^^ eov^j^^^ 
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ficingr the groat interests of virtue to the little motives of 

vanity ? 

Bftyle* A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot d^ 
wrongs, by declaring that, which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudi- 
cial to societyj or oppnsjes any that are useful to it has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed iniaginatioOy 
to plead in alleviation of bis fault. But your cool head and 
sound judgment, ran have no such ex<'use. 1 know yer^ 
well there are passages in all your worksi and those not few, 
where you talk like a rigid moralist. I have also heard that 
your character was irreproachably good. But when, in the 
most laboured parts of your writings, you sap the surest 
foundations of all moral duties; what avails it that in others, 
or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to respect them ? 
How many, who have stronger passions than you had, and 
are desirous to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will 
lay hold of your scepticism, to set themselves loose from all 
obligations of virtue ! What a misfortune is it to have made 
such a use of such talents ! It would have been belter for 
^ou and for mankinfl, if you had been one of the dullest of 
Dutch theologians, or the most credulous monk in a Portu- 
guese convent. The riches of the mind^ like those of for- 
tune, may be employed so perversely, as to become a nui- 
sance and pest, insiead of an ornament and support, to so- 
ciety. 

Bayle, You are very severe upon mc. — But. do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fitters of priestcraft, from thcdeliriunisof fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition r Con- 
sider how nnich miscliief the<c have done to the world ! 
Even ill the last age ; what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ! Nay, in lliat we both lived in, though much 
more enligfrtond than the former, did I not see them occa- 
sion a violent persecution in my own country ? and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

Battle. The root of these evils, you well know, was false 

rcfif;i()n : hut you struck al \\\e Uue. ll^i^vvovx and hell ^t 

fjot n/oio t/i7icreiit, than the sysleuY oi i^\V.\i V <i»il««A^^ \ ^w^ 

that which produced the horrors oC \\\\\c\\ ^ovx y^^^V. \iV 

nouid yon so falaciousW cowCovmd \\\eiiv Vo^'^vW \tv ^q 
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roarate (hem a^in, and to make the proper distinctions ? 
rfiid, indeed^ is the great art of the celebrated free-thinkers, 
["bey recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds, 
if lively strokes of wit, and by arguments really strong, 
igainst superstition, enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at 
fee same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these 
ipon the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out io their 
rarbf with a malignant intention to render her odious or 
iespicable, to those who have not penetration enough to 
di&cerp the impious fraud. Some of them may have thua 
deceived themselves, as well as others. Yet it is certain^ 
no book that ever was written b^ the most acute of these 
gentlemen, is so repugnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyran- 
ny, to all absurd superstitious, to all that can tend to disturb or 
injure society, as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Baule* Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to m proper temper again, 
till they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be ne- 
cessary, to abate the fevpr and phrenzy of false religion. 

Loace. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a para- 
lytica! state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens 
Its natural and vital powers,] in order to take off a fever which 
temperance, and the milk or the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ? 

Boyle. I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
ture of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke, What you now say is too true.— God has given 
us a most excellent physic for the soul, In all its diseases ; 
bat bad and in(terested physicians, or ignorant and conceited 
quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that much 
of the benefit of it is unhappily lost. loed LYTfELTONt 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 

SECTION I. 

Cicero against Verres. 

^ L A HE time is come, Fathers, \w\\^t\ V\v^\. n«\\\Oi\ V^as 
ongbeen wished for, towards alUsmgXVve ^w^ ^o>« ^^^^ 
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has been subject to, and removing the imputations agaiiMt 
trials, is eifcctuatlj^ put in your power. An opinion hasloqf 
prevailed; noionly here at home, but likewise in foreigircoiu^ 
tries» both dangerous to >ou, and pernicioos to the stated 
that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, hoWav- 
er clearly convicted. 

2. There is now to be brought upon his trial before yob 
to the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this sland^^i 
rous imputation, one whost* life and actions condemn hi« dj 
the opinion of all impartial persons ; but whoj according uA 
his own re* koning and declared dependence upon his^richeij^ 
is already acquitted; I mean Caius Verres. ■ I demaad jttl-^ 
tice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the public treasiifyV 
the oppressor of Asia Minor and Pamphilia, the invader^ 
the rights and privileges of Romans, the seourge and coTMf 
of Sicily. 

3. If that sentence is passed upon him which his criiBtl 
deserve, your authority, Fatherb, will be venerable and- n* 
cred in the eyes of the public ; but if his great riches should 
bias you in his favour, 1 shall stilt gain one pointy — tolnaks 
it apparent to all the world, that what was wanting ia' tfait 
case, was not a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and 
adequate punishment. 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youtb, 
whnt does his quse^torship, the first public employment ha 
held) what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villi- 
nies ? Cneius Carbo. plundered of the public money by hil 
own treasurer a 'oui^ul stripped and betrayed, an army de*' 
serted and redui^ed to v^ant, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5. The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pampbyliai 
what did it produce hut the ruin of those couutries? in whiclr 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. What wsft 
hi8 conduct in his pr»tori<hip here at home? Let thepluiW 
dered temples, and public works neglected; that he migbt] 
embezzle the mon«y intended for carrymg them on, bear" 
witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge ? Let 
those wlio suff^:red by his injustice answer. But his praetor- 
ship in Si' i!y crowns all his works of wickedness, and finishes 
a lasting nionument t(* his infamy. 

6. The i^nschiofs done by him in that unhappy CQuntrJfi 
durint^ the three years of his iniquitous administration* ^ 

such that iuai)y yetiis wndet V.V\e W\sesX^v\^ Vi^^\.v>C^r«»or^ 

wiU ^.ut bii siifficient to Yea\OT« Wutv^'ft Vo ^^ <iwsk^^\>: >a 

which he found them 5 for \l \a uo\ot\QV3L^^\\v^\^ ^xjxvb^S 
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Line of his tyranny^ the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protoc- 
m of their own oripnal laws; of the regulations made for 
heir benefit by the Roman senate, upon their coming under 
he protection of the coronionwealtb ; nor of the natural and 
loaUenable rights of men. 

7. His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these thre^ 
eiirs. And tiis decisions have broken all laws, all prece- 
tioty all right. The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and un> 
eard'Of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are 
ot to be computed. The most faithful allies of the com* 
lOnwealth have been treated as enemies. 

8. ^man citizens have^ like slaves^ been put to death with 
HTtures. The most atrocious criminals, for money, have been 
Keropied from the deserved punishments; and men of the 
lost iidexceptionable characters, condemned and banished 
n-heard. The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and 
iie gates of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and 
ayagers. 

9. The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under 
he protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to 
leith; whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, 
iiffered to perish. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian 
Br Roman greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have 
been carried off; and the temples stripped of the images. 

10. Having, by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons 
vitli the most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
hen proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
trangled in the gaols : so that the exclamation, «' I am a cit- 
Ken of Rome I" which has often, in the most distant regions, 
nd among the most barbarous people, been a protection, was 
f no service to them ; but, on the contrary, brought a spee- 
liergud more severe punishment upon them. 

'"ITiT I ask now, Verres, what thou liast to advance against 
Us charge? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? wilt thou pre- 
end that any thing false, that even any thing 8a;e:ravat*d is 
Jleged against thee ? Had any prince or any state, commit- 
edthe same outrage against the privilege of Koiiian citizens, 
ihonld we not think we had sufficient ground for demanding 
tatisfaction ? 

12. What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
lyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and umo- 
^t citizen, Pub/ius Gavins Cosanus^ o\\\^ fox Vvv^ \\^<^\^^ 
wetted his privilege of citizenship, atvddi^A^xt^^^jA'i'veiVi^v 
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tion of appealing to the justice cf his country^ against the 
cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison a1 
Syracuse, whence he had just made his escape. 

13. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going toeni* 
bark for his native country, is brought before the wii^ked 
pnetor. With eyes darting fury, and a countenance dis- 
torted with cruelty, he orders the helpless vicUm of his rags 
to be stripped, and rods to be brought : accusing him, ti( 
without the least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion 
of having come to Sicily as a spy. 

14. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, '' laa 
a Roman citizen : I have served under Lucius Pretius^ whi, 
is now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence.'^ Tin 
blood-thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his owndt^ 
fence, ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. j 

15. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publldr 
mangled wilh scourging; whilst the only words he uttered, 
amidst his cruel sufTerings, were, <^I am a Roman citizen P 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violence an4ilH 
famy. But of so little service was this privilege to him, that| 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order wtl 
given for his execution, — for his execution upon the cross I 

IG. O liberty i — O sound onie delightful to every Ronas 
ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship !— once 8a< 
cred ! — now trampled upon \ — But what then! Is it cometd 
this ? Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds hU 
whole power of the Roman people, in a Roman provinoei 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and 
^red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous de^tlr 
of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 

17« Shall neither the crit;s of innocence expiring in agonji 
nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of to| 
Rdman commonwealth, nor the fears of the justice of 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
ster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root fi 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

18. I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wilt 
doni and justice^ fathers will not. by suffering the atrock>oi 
and uiiex^impled insolence of Caius Verres to escape doC 
punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
subversion of anth.onty, and the introdui ti(in v( general aO' 
• firchv and confusion. cicero's ORATtoNSt 
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SECTION II. 

iptich of Adhcrbal lo the Roman Senaiei imploring their .# 

protection against Jugortiia. 

Fatbbrs ! 

1. It is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on 
rig death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son^ 
onjunctly with my unfortunate brother Hiempsal and my- 
elf, tlie children of his own body, the administration of the 
.ingdom of Numida, directing us to consider the senate and 
leople of Roinc as proprietors of it. He charged us to ure 
lur best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman common- 
Bvealth : assuring us, that your protection would prove a de- 
fence against all enemies ; and would be instead of armies, 
ibrtificationsi and treasures. 

2. While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but 
how to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our 
deceased father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind ! 
•breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hu- 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother ; 
ftnd has driven me from my throne and native country, 
though he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, 
and my father Micipsa, the friendship .and alliance of the 
Romans. 

. 3. For a prince to bo reduced, by villany, to my distress- "' 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my mibfortune«r 
fUre heightened by the consideration — that I find myself obli- 
ged to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done 
you by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render 
you in my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my pow- 
tr to d«'serve any thing at your hands ^ and has forced me 
lobe burdensome, before I could be useful to you. 
r 4. And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery — 
Eonce powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustri- 
~ou8 mouarchs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute 
of every support, and reduced to the necessity of begging 
foreign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my 
throne and my kingdoms— if my unequalled distresses were 
all I had to plead — it would become the greatness of the Ro- 
man commonwealth, to protect the injured, and to check the 
triumph of daring wickedness over helpless u\ivoceivc^« 

5. Butj to provoke your resenlmeul lo VV\fe NAmcs^V^'J^vi^^- 
tha has driven me from the very doiuimoua^ v^VxkXv >5ftfc ^' 

L 
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nate and people of Rome e&vo (o my ancestors ; and, 
which, my grandfather, and my father, under your umbi 
expelled Syphax and the Carthaginians. Thus, fathers 
^ kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in inji 
me, throws contempt upon you. 

6. O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune J 
father Micipsa I is this the consequence of thy generoi 
that he, whom thy goodness raised to an equality wit( 
own children, should be the murderer of thy child 
Must, then, the royal house of Numidia always be a c 
of havoc and blood ? While Carthage remained, we si 
ed, as Avas to be expected, all sorts of hardships from 
hostile attacks; our enemy near; our only powerful 
the Roman commonwealth, at a distance. 

7. When that scourge of Africa was no more, we 
gratiilated ourselves on the prospect of established p 
But, instead of peace, behold the kingdom of Nur 
drenched with royal blood ! and the only surviving son.i 
late king, flying from an adopted murderer, and seeking 
safety in foreign parts, which he cannot command in his 
kingdom. 

8. Whither— Oh ! whither shall I fly ? If I return h 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seiz^ 
the murderer of my brother^ What can I there ex 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my b 
those hands which'are now reeking with my brother's 
I were to fly for refuge, or for assistance to any other c 
from what prince can 1 hope for protection, if the R( 
commonwealth give me up ? From my own family or fri 
I have no expectations. 

9. My royal father is no more. He is beyond the r 
of violence, and out of hearing of the complaints of hi^ 
happy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual symp 
would be some alleviation. But he is hurrlnd out of li. 
his early youth, by the very hand which should have 
the last to injure any of the royal family of Nuio id ia. 

10. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom hi 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyc 
the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been ^ 
a prey to wild beasts; and their anguish made the spi 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be any 3'et i 
they are &hi:t up in dungeons, there to drag out a life 

intolernhh than df»ath itself 
11. Look down, iUuRlrioua act\«t\ot* o^ '^tRfcX K\ci\!c 
height of power to which you we m^ed^^ oiv \\:ifc >i\\«a 



f^t^. 
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listresses of a princej who is, by the cruelty of a wicked iti- 
Iriider, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
ciafty insinuations of him who returns murder for adoption, 
prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch who 
luts butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own sons. 

12. I have been informed, that he labours by his emissa- 
ries to prevent your determining any thing against him in 
bis absence; pretending that I magnify my distress, and 
eighty for him, have staid in p5>ace in my own kingdom, 
lut, if ever the time comes, when the due vengeance from 
ibove shall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. 
Then he, who now, hardened in wickedness, triumphs over 
hose whom^ his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel 
listress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my father^ 
md his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13. Oh mardered, butchered brother ! Oh dearest' to my 
icart — now gone for ever from my sight ! — but why should 
[ lament bis death ? JHe is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
ight of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at oni'e, by the very 
>er8on who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
ife^ in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as tilings 
u«, my brother is not so much deprived of these comforts, 
u delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and the 
mdless train of miseries which render life, to me a burden. 

14. He lies full low, gored with wounds and festering in 
318 own blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of the 
miseries which rend my soul with agony and distractioUf 
subtle I am set up a spectacle to all mankind, of the uncer- 
lainty of human affairs. So far from having it in my power 
U) punish his murderer, I am not master of the means of se- 
curing my own life. So far from being in a condition to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, I am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own person. 

15. Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations! 
loyou I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugnrtha. 
■^-By your affection for your children j by your love lor your 
Country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Roman 
^mmonwealth : by all that is sacred, and all that is dear to 
?ou— deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, unprovok- 
Hi injury; and save the kingdom of Numidia, which is your 
>wn properly, from being the prey of violence, usurpation, 
md cruelty. *K\.v\i%'t* 
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SECTION in. 
The ArosTLB Paul's noble defence before Festus (mi 

AORIPPA. 

1. Agrippa said unto Paul, thoit art permitted to apeak J 
for thyself. — Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and ao-l 
swered for himself. — 1 think nvyself happy, king: Agrippii 
because I shall answer for myself this day before thee, coih 
«>ernin^ all the thin^ whereof I am accused by the Jewsj 
especially} as I know thee to be expert in all custonis and 
«|uestions which are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseech 
ihee to hear me patiently. 

2. My manner of life from my youth, which was at tbft 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 
who knew me from the beginnii>g) (if they would testifji] ' 
that after the straitest sect of our religion, I lived a PberiBe&v 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promiis ! 
made by God to our fathers ; to whi<'h promise, our twelvt 
tribes^ continually serving God day ainl night, hope to come: 
and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, 1 am accused by the 
Jews. 

3. Why should it be tliought a thing incredible^with yO0| 
'hat God should raise the dead ? I verily thought with oif- 
£c)f, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazaroth ; and this I did in Jerusalem. Many 
of the saints I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the cliief priests : and when they were put to deaths I 
gave my voice against thorn. 

4. And I often punished them m every synagogue, and 
(compelled them to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly mad 
against thcni, I persecuted them even nnto strange cities* 
But as I went to Damascus, with authority and c-uinnusfcioB 
Irora the chief priests, at mid-day O king ! I saw in the way 
a light from heaven, above the i;rightnessof the sun, shiniif ; 
round about me, and them who jonrne^M^d with me. 

5. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard 8 

voi'e speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tonguey 

Saul, Saul, why perserutest thou nie ? It is hard for thee to 

kick against the pricks. And 1 said, who art thou, Lord? 

\nd he replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

G. Cut rise, and stand ni^on thy feet: for I have appear- 

ed to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a 

ivitness both of these IhingBi wKvcVv \.\\c»w Vv^lieX %«eu^ and of 

those things in wh'uh I w\\\ a^^V^^t Vo \\v^^ \ ^^^Xwwwt 

fhee from the people, and feom vVve Qi^w\;v\^ti^ v^ >H\ia\a 
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Row send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
Jarkness to lights and from the power of Satan to God ; 
hat they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheri- 
ance amongst them who are sanctified by faith that is in 
ae. 

7- Whereupon, O khig Agrippa I I was not disobedient 
D the heavenly vision; but showed first to them of Da- 
lascuS) and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of 
udea, and then to the Gentiles, thai they should repent, 
nd turn to Ck)d, and do works meet for repentance. For 
liese causes, the Jews caught me in the temple ; and went 
bout to kill me. 

8. Having, however, obtained help from God, I continue 
this day, witnessing both to small and great, sayinjr no 
ther things than those which the prophets and JMoses de- 
Hared should come ; that Christ should suffer ; that ho 
vould be the first who should rise from the dead ; and 
hat he would show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

9. And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a 
lOud voice, ^' Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
hath made thee. mad." But he replied, I am not mad most 
noble Festus : but speak the words of truth and soberness. 
For the king knoweth these things, before whom I also 
speak freely. I am persuaded that noneof these things are 
hidden from him : for this thing was not done in a corner. 

10. King Agiippa, believest thou the prophets ? I know- 
that thou believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, '* Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Cfiristian.^' And Paul replied, 
« I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether such as I 
Sin, except these bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Load Ma.'Ssvield^s speech in the House of Peers, 1770, on 
the hUlfor preventing the delays of justice, by claiming the 
Privilege of Parliaments 

MT LORDS, 

1. When I consider the importance of this bill to yonr 
Lordships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of 

* How happy WBi this {Treat Apostle, even in the most perilous circum- 
stance* I 'f hoii^fb under bondsj and oppresjtion, his n\\ivd v*«a ^i w„ ^wCl x\i\>^^ 
lAoiv every (ear of man With what dijraity and tompoi>XTft Aoe%\v^ A^\«w\ 
imgeir, and the noble cHuse he had e^pouied' -, wVxWal \\e d!\*V^*J^>|* v\v* ^J^*:^ 
mmsnionate Hnd generous feelings, for those wYiO v<<iif^ %\\^vv^^^ Vi vcss 
vuue reUsioa by yvhich he was aniiuaied I 

L 2 
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your consideration. Il ib a bilL indeed, of no common ini^ \ 
nitude : it is no loss than (o take away from two thirds of | 
the le(;islative body of this great kingdom, certain prifi* I 
leges and iinmunities of which they have been long pos- \ 
sosscd. Perhaps there is no situation the human mind cao '. 
be plnccd in, that is so difficult uud so trying, as when it is 
made a judge in its own cause. 

2. There is somethingr implanted in the breast of mHO ., 
80 attached to self, so tenacious of privileges onco obtain- 
ed, that ill su^'h a situation, either to discuss with lalpB^ 
tiality, or decide with justice, has ever been held the sum- 
mit of all human virtue. The bill now in question puts 
your lordships in this very predicament ; and I have no 
doubt the wisdom of your decision will convince the worM) 
that where self-interest and justice are in opposite scales^ : 
the latter will ev«r preponderate with your lordships. ti 

3. Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages, ^ 
and in all countries. The practice is founded in wisdom; 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of * 
this country, that the members of both houses should be i 
liree in their persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may 
come a time when the saftey and welfare of this whole em- 
pire, raay depend upon their attendance in parliament. 

4. I am far from advising any measure that would in fu- 
ture endanger the state : but the bill before your lordships 
has, I am confident, no such tendency ; for it expressiT 
secures the persons of members of either house in all civil 
suits. This being the case, 1 confess, when I see many 
noble lords, for whose judgment I have a very fcreat re- 
spect, standing up to oppose a bill which is calculated 
merely to facilitate the recovery of just and legal debts, i 
am astonished and amazed. 

5. They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public prin- 
ciples \ I would not wish to insinuate, that private inte^ 
est had the least weight in their determination. The bill I 
has been, frequently proposed, and as frequently has mis* ' 
carried; but it was always lost in the lower house. Little] 
did I think, when it had passed the commons, that it poasU^ 
bly could have met with such opposition here. 

6. Shall it be said, that you, my lords, the grand couodt ' 
€>f the nation, the highest judicial and legislative body of 

the realm, endeavour to e^ade. by ^ivilegei those very 
laws which you enforce on yovw feWov-wXi^fecx&t ^ a^ 
£t Justice .'—I an» sure, were \V\e xioXA^ Xw^* ^^ vi^A «& 
^iuajoied as J am, with but b«A£ XS:^^^ d:\aiR>3\>:\ft^ ^tA ^N»; 
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ccasioned in the courts of justice^ under pretence of 
rivilege, they would not, nays they could not; opi)ose this 
01. 

7. I have waited with patience to hear what arp^uments 
light be urged against this bill ; but I have waited in 
iio : the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh 
gainst it. The justice and expediency of the bill are 
ich as render it self-evident. Jt is a proposition of thai 
ifurei which can neitlier be weakened by argument, nor 
Dtangled with sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said 
y some noble lords, on the wisdom of our ancestors^ and 
ow difTerently they thought from us. 

8. They not only decreed, that privilege should prevent 
11- civil suits from proceeding during the sitting of par- 
ament, but likewise granted protection to the very servants 
r members. I shall say nothing of the wisdom of our an- 
estors ; it might perhaps appear invidious : that is not ne- 
essary in the present case. I shall only say, that the noble 
ffds who flatter themselves with the weight of that reflec- 
00, should rememberi thai as circumstances alter, things 
lemselves should alter. 

9. Formerly, it was not so fashionable either for masters 
r servants to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, 
'e were not that great commercial nation we are at pre- 
mt ; nor formerly were merchants' and manufacturers 
lembers of parliament as at present. The case is now 
iry different : both merchants and manufacturers are, 
iih great propriety, elected members of the lower house, 
omnierce having thus got into the legislative body of the 
ingdom, privilege must be done away. 

10. We all know, that the very soul and essence of trade 
'6 regular pay<nents ; and sad experience teaches us, that 
lere are men, who will not make their regular payments 
ithout the compulsive power of the laws- The law then 
ight to be equally open to all.. Any exemption to par- 
cular men, or particular ranks of men, is, in a free and 
Dmmercial country, a solecism of the grossest nature. 

11. But I will not trouble your lordships with arguments 
T that, which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall 
[]ly say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much 
iconvenience, from the persons of their servants being 
able to be arrested. One noble lord observes, That the 
yachman o( a peer may be arrested) wVvWe. Vvi \s» ^xvsivm^ 

i master to the House, and thdt, CiM\se^\X<euV\^ > Vvfc^'^t^RN 
able to attend bis duty in pi\xU«i0]iieia» 
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12. If this were actually to happen, there are so ttan; 
methods hy which the member might still get to the hoiw 
that I can hardly think the noble lord is serious in his ol 
jection. Another noble peer said, Tliat, by this bill, on 
might loose his most valuable and honest servants. This 
hold to be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither b 
a valuable servant, nor an honest man, who eels into del: 
which he is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled b 
the law. 

13. If my servant, by unforeseen accidents) has got iof 
debt, and 1 still wish to retain him, I certainly would pa 
the demand. But upon no principle of liberal legielatio 
whatever, can my servant have a title to set his creditoi 
at defiance, while, for forty shillings only, the honet 
tradesman may be torn from his family, and locked op in 
gaol. It is monstrous injustice! I flatter myself, hov 
ever, the determination of this day will entirely put ao en 
to all these partial proceedings for the future, by passio 
into a law the bill now under your lordships' consideration. 

14. I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I wool 
have gladly avoided, had 1 not been particularly pointed a 
for the part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, fa 
a noble lord on my left hand, that I likewise am runnio 
the race of popularity. If the noble lord means by popi 
Jarity, that applause oestowed by after ages on good ar 
virtuous actions, I have long been struggling in that race 
to what purpose, all-trying time can alone determine. 

15. But iC the noble lord means that mushroom popi 
larity, which is raised without merit, and lost without 
crime, he is much mistaken in his opinion. I defy tl 
noble lord to point out a single action of my life, in whic 
the popularity of the times ever had the smallest influent 
on my determinations. I thank God I have a more pe 
manent and steady rule for my conduct, — the dictates 
my own breast. 

16. Those who have foregone that pleasing advisor, ar 
given up their rnind to be the slave of every popular .^c 
pulse, I sincerely pity ; I pity them still more, if their v 
ni^y leads them to mistake the shouts of a mob, for tl 
trumpet of fame. Experience might itiform them, th 
many, who have been saluted with the huzzas of a crovt 

one day, have received \he\r ex.ecratious the next; ai 

many, who by the popularity of vYveXt Wu\^%^ Wn^ \« 

ieJd up as spotless palriolS) h^\e lifcvwVVvfeX^^^i ^^j^^'s 
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be historiao's page, when truth has triumphed over 
[), the assassins of liberty* 

Vhy then the noble lord can think I am ambitious of 

popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow ofreno^^n, 

a loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that 

now before your lordships will be popular : it depends 

pon the caprice of the day. 

X may not be popular to compel people to pay their 
And, in thftt case; the present must be a very unpopu- 
It may not be popular either to take away any of 
rilege of parliament ; for I very well remember, and 
f your lordships may remember, that, not long ago, 
mlar cry was for the extension of privilege, and so far 
y carry it at that time, that it was said, the privilege 
ed menibers even in criminal actions ; nay, such was 
rer of popular prejudices over weak minds, that the 
icisions of some of the courts were tinctured with that 
e. 

it was undoubtedly an abominab>e doctrine. I thought 
, and I think so still : but, nevertheless, it was a popu- 
:rine. and came immediately from those who are called 
nds of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. True 
in my opinion, can only exist when justice is equally 
slered to all ; to the king and to the beggar, 
^here is the justice then, or where is the law that 
s a member of parliament, more than any other man, 
le punishment due to his crimes ? The laws of this 
r allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sane- 
br crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as 
neither royal favour, nor popular applause, shall pro- 
3 guilty. 

[ have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
)f your lordships' time $ and 1 am sorry a bill, fraught 
many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
te : butl doubt not your lordships' determination will 
:e the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
(vith your lordships but very little support. 

SECTION V. 

^n address ia young persons. 

iNTSSD, in this address, lo show 'jow V\\ii\tw^Qfi\^xtf» 
mng eariy lo give serious aUew\!votv\o ^wtt cwi^vtf^' 
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As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive 
ihat there is a right and a wrong in human actions. You 
see, that those who are born with the same advantages of j 
fortune, are not all equally prosperous in the course of life. 

2. While some of them, by wise and steady conduct, at- > 
tain distinction in the world, and pass their days with com* | 
fort and honour ; others of the same rank* by mean and ^ 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birthf 
involve themselves in much misery ; and end in being a 
disgrace to their friends, and a burden on sorirty. 

3. Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the ezter- 
nal condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on 
the part which you are to act, that your welfare or unbap- 
piness, your honour or infamy, depends. Now, when bie- 
ginning to act that part, what can be of greater mement, 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the most aerieiu 
attention, before you have yet committed any fatal or irre- 
trievable errors ? 

4. If instead of exerting reflection for thi« valuable pur- 
pose, you deliver y-iirselves up, at ?o critical a time, to 
sloth and pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsel- 
lor but humour, or attend to any pursuit except that of 
amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float loose and care* 
less on the tide of life, ready to receive any direction which 
the current of fashion may chance to give you 3 what can 
you expect to follow from such beginnings ? 

5. While so many around you are undergoing the sad 
consequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall 
not those consequences extend to you ? Shall you attain 
success without that preparation, and escape dangers with- 
out that precaution, which are required of others ? Shall 
happiness grow up to you, of its own accord, and solicit 
your acceptance, when, to the rest of mankind, it is the 
fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and 
care ? 

G. Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. 
Whatever be your rank, Providence will not, for your sake, 
reverse its established order. The author of your hmng 
hath enjoined you to '* take heed to your ways ; to ponder 
the paths of your feet ; to remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth '^ 

7. He hath decreed, that they only " who seek after wts- 
dom, thall £nd it ; that fooU ftV\^U be afflicted^ because of 
their transgressions ; and ibaX "wYvoex^t t^^\x«»^>\\ vpftXtvkO^aTi^ 
shall destroy his own soul.*' B^ ^sV^vuvx^ vo xV^t'b^ ^w^ 
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s, and tempering the vivacity of youth with a proper 
ire of serious thought^ you may ensure cheerfuhiess 
e rest of life; but by delivering yourselves up at pre- 

giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation of last- 
saviness of heart. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
' your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
proposedi you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that 
der to pursue them with advantage^ some previous 
AiiiG is requisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be 
proftsssion, no education is more ne^.essary to your 
ss, than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and 
3. This is the universal preparation for every char- 
, and every station in life. 

Bad as the world is," respect is always paid to virtue. 
e usual course of human affairs, it will be found that 
in understanding, joined with adknowledged worth, con^ 
es more to prosperity, than the brightest parts with- 
»robity or honour Whether science, or business, or 
c life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal 
, into all those great departments of society. It is 
jcted with eminence, in every liberal art ; with repu- 

1 in every branch of fair and useful business i with 
ction in every public station. 

. The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight 
h it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which 
athes ; the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ar- 
of dilligence which it quickens ; the freedom which 
K:ures from pernicious and dishonourable avocations ; 
le foundations of all that is highly honourable, or great- 
scessful among men. 

. Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to 
shining with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions 
e fairest form, if it be suspected that nothing within 
sponds to the pleasing appearance without. Short 
iie triumphs of wit, when, it is supposed to be the 
:le of malice. 

. By whatever means you may at first attract the at- 
»n, you can hold the esteein; and secure the hearts of 
's, only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplish- 
s of the mind. These are the qualities whose influ- 

will last, when the lustre of all that once spat kled 
dazzled has passed away* 

Let not then the season of ^oulVv \i^ \)«xt«eL^^\\s»» 
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provementSi so essential to your future felicity and honour. 
Novr is the seed-time of life ; and according to '' what you 
sow you shall reap." Your character is nowj under Diyioe 
Assitttance, of your own forniini^ 5 your fate is^ in some 
measure, put into your own hands. 

14. Your nature is as yet pliant and tK)ft. Habits have 
not establisheld their dominion. Prejudices have notpi^ 
occupied your understandini^. The world has not had 
time to contract and debase your aiTeclions. All your 
powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, than 
they will be at any future period. 

13. Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form 
the channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may deter- 
mine its everlasting issue. Consider then the employment 
of this important period, as the highest trust which shall 
ever be committed to you ; as in a great measure, decisive 
of your happiness, in time, and in eternity. 

iG. As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the in- 
variable laws of nature, affects the productions 01 what is 
next in course ; so, in human life, every period of our agei 
according as it is well or ill Fpent, influemes the happiness 
of that which is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings 
forward accomplished and flourishing manhood ; and sucb 
manhood passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respect* 
able and truiiquil old'age. 

17. But when nature is turned out of its regular coursei 
disorder <akes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth tio blossoms, in summei 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit ; so, il 
youth be trifled away without improvement, manhood >yil 
probably be coiitemptihle, and old age miserable. If th< 
beginnings of life have been *• vanity," its latter end cat 
scarcely be any other than *' vexation of spirit." 

18. L shall finish this address, with calling your atten 
tion to that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which 
amidbt all your endoavours after improvement, you ouj^h 
continually to j)roserve. Il is loo common with the young 
even when they resolve to tread the path of virtue and he 
nour, to set out with presumptuous confidence in theoi 
selves. 

19' Trusting to their own abilities for carrying thef 

successfuliy through life, ihey are careless of applying t 

God^ or of dcrivii.g any assisVauce ^tow ^Vv«\ NXvt^ ^t^%^ 

to reckon the gloomy dvsci^Wue o\! xeVv^vow. ^^\ V' 
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> they knoiv the dangers wfainfa await them ? Net* 
man wisdom, nor human virtue, unsupported by re- 
is equal to the trying situations which often occur 

By the shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
rlrtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the 
e of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy 
'< Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above." 
"n and virtue, as well as ^ riches and honour, come 
rod." Destitute of his favour^ you are in no better 
>n, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left 
der in a trackless desert, without any gulae to con- 
lem, or any shelter to cover them from the gathering 

Correct, then, this ill founded arrogance. Expect 
lat your happiness can be independent of Him who 
^ou. By faith aiid repentance, apply to the Redeem- 
he world. By piety and prayer, seek the protection 
God of heaven. I conclude with the solemn words, 
ch a great prince, delivered bis dying charge to his 
irords, which every young person ought to consider 
ressed to himself^ and to engrave deeply on his heart : 
'< Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fa* 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and a willing 
—For the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understand- 
11 the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek 
e will be found of thee ; but if tbou forsake him, he 
ist thee off for ever.'* blaib^ 



CHAP. IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION h 
Earthquake at Calabria^ in the year 1688. 

cLn account of this dreadful earthquake, is given by 
•lebrated father Kircher It happened whilst he waa 
i journey to vi^it Mount ^tna, and the rest of the 
ftrs that lie towards the south of IV-aV^ ^>xA«t vi» 
ered by scbolsins, as one o£ the gre^X^sX V^qK>^^ * 

M 
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2. '< Having hired aboat, in company with four more, {iw 
friars of the order of St. Francis, and two seculars^) w 
launched from the harbour of Messina, in Sicily ; and ai 
rived the same day^ at the promontoify of Pelorus. Ou 
destination was for the City of Euphaemia, in Calabria 
where we had some business to-^ transact ; and where w 
designed to tarry for some time. » 

3. ** However, Providence seemed willing to cross ou 
design ; for we were obliged to continue three days at Pc 
lorus, on account of the weather ; and though we often pu 
out to sea^ yet we were as often driven back. At length 
wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voj 
age; and, although the sea seemed more than usually agi 
tated) we ventured forward. 

4. '* The gulf of Charybdis, which we approached, seem 
ed whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hoi 
low, verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward 
and turning my eyes to ^tna, I saw it cast forth iarg* 
volumes of smoke, of mountainovs sizes, which entirel; 
covered the island, and blotted out the very shores frofi 
my view. 

5. '^This, to<rether with the noise, and the sulphurou 
stench which was strongly perceived, filled me with ap 
prehensions, that some more dreadful' calamity was im 
pending. The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusua 
appearance : they who nave seen a lake in a viokut show 
er of rain, covered all over with bubbles^ will conceive 
some idea of its agitations. 

6. <' My surprise was still increased, by the calmnesi 
and serenity of the weather; not a breeze, not a cloud, whicl 
might be supposed to put ail nature thus into motion, i 
th«^refore warned my companions, that an earthquake wa: 
approaching; and, after some time, making for the shon 
with all possible diligence, we landed at Tropaea, happy am 
thankful for having escaped the threatening dangers of th< 
sea. 

7* ^^ But our triumphs at land were of short duration 
for we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuit's College* in tha 
city, when our ears were stunned with a horiid sound, re 
sembling that of an infinite number of chariots, drivei 
fiercely forward ; the wheels rattling, and the thongs crack 

8» ^'Soofi after this, a most dtead&l «arth(\uake ensued 
m that the whole tract upon wVivcVi vie oloo^ ^evsL<^\c^ x* 
brate, aa if we were in the »ca\e o£ a\ia\a^wieVN^»\^^«>S«N 
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vftverin^. Thiff motion, however^ soon grew more vio- 
eiit ; and being no longer able to keep my leg^> I was 
l|ro wo prostrate upon the ground. 

' 9- ''In the mean time, the universal ruin round me re- 
Imibled niv amazement. The crash of falling houses, the 
u>ttering of towers, and the groans of the dying, all contri- 
buted to raise my terror and despair. On every side of me, 
I saw nothing but a scene of ruin ; and danger threatening 
where ever I should fly. I recommended myself to Grod, as 
my last great refuge. 

" 10. At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary 
happiness ! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere 
useless sounds, 'and as empty as the bubbles of the deep ! 
hai standing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God 
was \y pleasure ; and the nearer I approached, I only 
loved him the more. 

11. " After some time, however, finding that I remain- 
ed Dnhurt, amidst the general coi^ussion, I resolved to 
venture for safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reavh- 
^ the shore, biit almost terrified out of my reason. I did 
not search long here, till 1 found the boat in whicli I h%d 
htnded; and my companions also, whose terrors were even 
greater than mine. Our meeting was not of t^hat kind, 
where every one is desirous of telling his own happy es- 
cape ; it was all silence, and a gloomy dread of impending 
terrors. 

12. « Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our 
Voyage along the coast ; and the next day came to Ro^hetta, 
Where we landed, although the earth still continued in vio- 
lent agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, 
when we were once more obliged to return to the boat ; 
and, in about half an hour, we saw the greater part of the 
town, and the inn at which we had set up, dashed to the 
gmund, and burying the inhabitants oeneath the ruins" 

13. ** In tills manner, proceeding onward in our little 
i^essel, finding no safely at land, and jet, from the sniall- 
Dess of our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance 
it sea, we at lengrth landed at LopiziiTj, a castle midv*ay 
)etwefen Tropaea and Ciipha)mia, the city to which, as I said 
wfore, we were bound. 

14. " Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing but 
scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
levelled to the ground ; Strombalo, Ihou^Vi «i\ ^v^Vj \vSsr.% 
^istanccf belching {orih flanu?s in an uwwtbu^ wv^ww^t^ ^w^ 
itb a noise which 1 could disl'mci\^ \\e^.t% ISwV w^ ^\x^>- 
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tion was quickly turned from more remotej to contiguous 
danger. 

15. ^^ The rumbling sound of an approachinig earthquakti 
which we by this time were grown acquainted with« alarm- 
ed us for tne consequences ; it every moment seemed to 
grow louder, aud to approach neaier. The place on which 
we stood now began to shake most dreadfully ; so thit 
being unable to stand, my companions and I caught hold of 
whatever shrub grew next to usj and supported ounelfei 
In that manner." 

Id. '< After some time, this violent paroxism ceadogt «« 
again stood up. in order to prosecute our voyage to EuplKi- 
raia, which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we 
were preparing for this purpose, 1 turned my eyes towards 
the city, but could see only a frightful dark cloud) tlMit 
seemed to rest upon the place. This the more surprised 
us, as the weather was so very serene. 

17. " We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed 
away : then turning to look for the city, it was totally sonk* 
Wonderful to tell! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake 
M»s seen where it stood. We looked about to find some 
one that could tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could ase 
no person. AH was become a melancholy solitude; a 
scene of hideous desolation. 

18» ^^ Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of sotts 
human being that could give us a little information^ west 
length saw a boy silting by the shore, and appearing sto- 
pified with terror. Of him, therefore, we inquired con- 
cerning the fate of the city ; but he could not be |irevailed 
on to give us an answer. 

14. *'We entreated him, with every expression of ten- 
derness and pity to tell us ; hut his senses were quite wrapt 
up \\\ the contemplation of the danger he had escaped. We 
offered him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. 
Wo still persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only 
pointed to the place of the city, like one out of his senses $ 
and then runnii^ up into the woods, was never heard of 
'after. Such was the fate of the city of Euphaeniia. 

20. '' As we continued our melancholy course along the 

shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred miles» 

presented nothing but the remains of cities ; and mefl 

scattered f without a habitatioti, i)ver the fields. Proceed* 

ittg thus aiong, we at lengxh eu&e^ X)>9iX d\s\x^«&CvU vofs|0 
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by arriving at Naples, after having escaped a thous>2nd 
dangers both at sea and land." oolosmith. 

SECTION 11. 
LelUr from Pliny to Geminus. 

1. Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who 
thouglf they are themselves under the abject dominion of 
e?ery«vi{'e, show a kind of malicious resentment ao;ainst 
the errors of others ; and are most severe upon those whom 
they most resemble ? yet, suroly a lenity of disposition, 
even in persons who have the least occa<«ion for clemency 
themselves, is of ail virtues the most becoming- 

2. The highest of all characters, in my ei>timation, is his, 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind a« if he 
were every day guilty of some himself; and. at the same 
time^ as cautious of committing a fault as if he never fur- 
pive one. It is a rule then which we shouldi upon all oc«> 
casions, both private and public, mo^t religiously observe ; 
**to be inexorable to our own failings, while we treat those 
of the rest of the world with tendornpss, not excepting 
even such as forgrive none but themselves " 

3. 1 shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given 
occasion to these reflections. Know then that a certain 
person lately — but of that ivhen we meet — thongh^ upon 
second thoughts, not even then ; lest, whilst I condemn 
ahd expose his conduct, I shull act counte;r to that maxim 
I particularly recommend. Whoever therefore, and what- 
ever he is, shall remain in silence ; for though there may 
be some use, perhaps, in setting a mark upon the man, for 
the sake of example, there will be more, however, in spa- 
ring him| for the sake of humanity. Farewell. 

AIGLMOTH^S PLINY. 

SECTION IIL 

iMerfrom Flint to Margbllinus> on tfu death of an amia-^ 

bU young woman, 

1 I WRiTiE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : 
the youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus is dead ? 
Never surely was there a more agreeable, and more amia- 
ble young person ; or one who beUer A^&wv^ Vi \»ln^ 
enjnyt-d a long, I had almost said, au \w\tttoiV«\VsSfc\ "^^ 
bad ah the wisdom of age, and d\scteV\ow ol ^ ^^Vx^'C^ 
naed with youthful sweeliie«5s and virgVu vucAvi^vi* 
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2. With what an engaging fondness did she behave to 
her father! How kindly and respectfully receive bis 
friends ! How affectionately treat all those who, in their 
respective offices, had the care and ediication of her ! She 
employed much of her time in reading, in which she dis- 
covered great strength of judgment ; she indulged herself 
in few diversions, and those with much caution. With what 
tbrl)earance. with what patience, with what courage, did 
she endure her last illness f 

3. She complied with all the directions of her physiciani; 
she encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, when'att 
her strength of body was exhausted, supported herself Jiy 
the single vigour of her mind. That, indeed, cqntinaeaf 
even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a kuig { 
illness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a j 
reflection which makes the loss of her so much the mora | 
to be lamented. A loss infinitely severe f and oioie se* 
vere by the particular conjuncture in which it happened f 

4. She was contracted to a mo^t worthy youth ; the wed- 
ding day was fixed, and we were all invited. — How sad a 
change from the highest joy, to the deepest sorrow ! How 
shall I express the wound that pierced my heart, when i 
heard Fundanus himself (ps {irief is ever finding out cIf 
cumstanres to aggrfivat-e its aiJQlction,) ordering the mone]^ 
he had designed to lay out upon clothes and jewels for bet 
marriage, to be employed in myrrh and spices for her fune- 
ral ! 

5. He Ts a man of great learning and good sense, who 
has applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest 
and most elevated studies-: but all the maxims of fortitude 
which he has received from books, or advanced himself, hfr 
now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to all a parent's tendSrne'ss. 

6. We shall excuse, we shall even approve his sorrow,, 
when we consider what be has lost. He has lost a daugh- 
ter who resembled* him in his manners, as well as hia per- 
son ; and exactly copied out all her father. If hia friend 
IMarcellinus shall think proper to write to him, upon the 
subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind him not t<^ 
use the rougher arguments of consolation, and such a» 
seem io carry a sort of reproof with them ; but those of 

kind and 8jaipathi:(ing humaml^. 

7- Time will render him moT% op^ft \o >Xv^ ^v:.\».v.«k A 
smaaon ; (or as a fresh wound sVit\i\Vs >a«^cV itcim >\i^ VwA 
«f tk% sargeoD, but hj degrw^ ^vtoijoiia \o^ ^^^ «wft. ^ 
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[uires the means of its cure ; $o a mind, under the first 
mpressions of a misfortune, shuns and rejects all argu- 
ments of consolation 5 but at length, if applied with tender- 
ness, calmly and willingly acquiesces in them. Farewell. 

MBLMOTH's PLINY. 

SECTION IV. 

On discretion. 

1. I BATE often thought, if the minds of men were laid 
open, we should see but little difference between that of a 
Wise man, and that of a fool. There are infinite reveries^ 
Dumberless extravagances, and a succession of vanities, 
i^hich pass through both. The great difference is, that 
the first knows how to pick and call his thoughts for con- 
versation, by sui- pressing some, and communicating others; 
whereas the other lets them all indifferently fly out in 
words. This sort of discretion, however, has no place in 
private conversation between intimate friends. 

2. On such occasions, the wisest men very oAen talk like 
the weakest, for indeed talking with a friend is nothing 
else than thinking aloud, Tully has therefore very justly 
exposed a precept, delivered by some ancient writers. That 
a man should live with his enemy in such a manner, as 
might leave him room to become his friend ; and with his 
firiend, in such a manner, that, if he became his enemy, it 
riiould not be. in his power to hurt him. 

9. The first part of this rule, which regards our beha- 
viour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well 
as very prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards 
our behaviour towards a iriend, savours more of cunning 
than of discretion : and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of con- 
versation with a bosom frlAd. 

4. Besides that, when a friend is turned into an enemy* 
the world is just enough to accuse the pcrfidiousness of the 
friend, rather thaa the isdiibcretion of the person who con- 
fided in him. Bisection does not only show itself in words^ 
but in all the circwistances of action ; and is like an un- 
der-agent of Provnnce, to guide and direct us i<i the ordi« 
nary concerns o f 

5. There are^PRiy more shining qualities in the mind 

of man, but there is none so useful as dlscrelion. \\. \^ \Sc^v^^ 

iadeed, which gives a value io a\\ \Vve t«%V\ "viVaOcl ^rx*^ 

tfie/u at work in their proper times «lt\A ^Xacj^^ \ ^^^ ^"^ 

\bemtotbe advantage oiUie peT«Qavv\xo \a ^^«^^«^^ 
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them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and uil imperti- 
nence ; virtue itsetf looks liice weakness ; the best parts 
only qualily a man to be more sprightly in errorS| and ao 
live to his own prejudice. 

6 Di'.creti.-vn does not only make a man the master of 
his own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds 
out the talents of those he converses with ; and knows 
how to apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we 
look into particular communities and divisions of men^ we 
ni^y observe, that it is the discreet man, not the witty, nor 
the learned, nor the brave, who guides the conversation 
and gives measures to society. 

7* A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like 
Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind ; endued with 
an irresistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use 
to him. Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he 
wants discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the 
world ; on the contary, if he has this single talent in per- 
fection, and but a common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases in this particular station of life. 

8. At the same time that I think discretion the most use* 
ful talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to 
be the accomplishment of little, mean, una:enerous minds. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us; and pursues 
the most proper and laudable methods of attaining them ; 
cunning has only private seiRsh aims ; and sticks at no* 
thing which may make them succeed. 

9- Discretion has large and extended views ; and like a 
well-formed eye, comn»ands a whole horizon : cunning is 
a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest ob- 
jects which are near at hand, but is not able to discern 
things at a distance. Discretion, the more it is discovered ; 
gives a greater authority to the person who possesses it : 
c-unnlng, when it is once detected, loses its force, and makes 
a man incapable of bringing about leven those eventa which 
he might have done, had he pasesd only for a plain man. 

10. Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide 
to us in ail the duties of life : cunning is k kind of instinct, 
that only looks out after our immediate imerest and welfare. 
Discretion is only found in men of str^^^ense and good 
undentand'ingi : cunning is often to be ilff with in brute? 
themselves ; and in- persona >i?V\o we bwx \Vv^ C<(^e&t re- 
mores from them. In short, cttiiwn^XaoT^'^ >^fexx\Y«vvi ^ 
dJ$cr^tiop i Bi](l it may paaa upon ^^v^t w^ti.i Vcv >Xi» ^sw« 
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manner as vivacity is of^en mistaken for wit, and gravityi 
for wisdoou 

11. The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
iDakes him look forward into futurity, and consider what 
will be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what 
it is at present. He knows that the misery or happiness 
which is reserved for hfm in another world, loses nothii^ 
of its reality by being placed at so great a distance from 
faim. The objects do not appear little to him because they 
are remote. 

12. He considers, that those pleasures and pains which 
lie hid In eternity, approach nearer to him every moment; 
and will be present with him in their full weight and mea- 
sure, as much as those pains and pleasures which he feels 
at this very instant. For this reason^ kte is careful to se« 
cure to himself that which is the proper happiness of his 
nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 

13. He carries his thoughts to the end of every action; 
and considers the most distant as well as the most immedi- 
ate effects of it. He supersedes every litle prospect of gain 
and advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find 
it consistent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his 
hopes are full of immortality ; his schemes are large and 
glorious; and his conduct suitable to one who knows his 
true interest, and how to pursue it by proper methods. 

APOISON. 

SECTION V. 

On the government of our thoughts. 

1. A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As, 
first, when the introduction of any train of thought depends 
upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act by turning: our 
attention towards such objects awakening such passions* 
or engaging in such employments, as we know must give 
a p^ruliar determination to our thoughts. Next, when 
thoughts, by whatever accident they may have been origin- 
ually suggested, are indulged with deliberation and com- 
placency. 

2. Though the mind has been passive in their reception, 
and, therefore free from blame, yet, if it be active in their 
continuance the guilt becouves its own They may have 
intruded at first, like unbidden guests : but if when entered, 

^ey are made welcome, and kiv^iWy en\.e5t\«!vc\<^A^ >\v^ ^%a& >^ 
the stuue m if tbey had been mNUedfoQvaXVii^X^^'^'^'^' 
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3. If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts either 
voluntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no 
less so in the last place, for those which find admittance 
into our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxft- 
fion of attention, from allowing our imagination to rove with 
entire license, ** like the eyes of the fool, towards the end 
of the earth.'' 

4* Our minds arC) in this case, thrown open to foQy and 
▼anity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which plea- 
ses to take possession. The consequences must all.be cha^ 
ged to our account 3 and in vain we plead excuse from human 
infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object at which 
we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take the mwt 
effectual measures for preventing the introduction of Mch 
as are sinful ; and for hastening their expulsion^ if they ahftli 
have introduced themselves without consent of the wilK 

5. But when we descend into our breasts, and examioe 
how far we have studied to keep this object in view, who 
can tell, '' how oft he hath oflended ?"In no arti<Me of reli- 
gion or morals are men more culpably remiss, than in the 
unrestrained indulgence tliey give to fancy and that too, 
for the most part, without remorse. Since the time that 
reason began to exert her powers, thought, during our 
waking hours, has been active in every breast, without a 
moment's suspension ,pr pause. 

6. The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels'of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetu- 
al motion. Let me ask» what has been the fruit of this in- 
cessant activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the 
innumerable hours that have been employed in thought, how 
few are marked with any permanent or useful effect ? How 
many have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been 
abandoned to anxious disconlt^nted musings, to unsocial and 
malignant passions, or to irregular and crin)inal desires ? 

7* Had I power to' lay open that storehouse of iniquity 
which the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and 
read to them a list of all the imaginations they have devised, 
and all the passions they have indulged in secret; what a 
picture of men should i present to themselves ! What crimes 
would they appear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which 
to their most intimate companions) they durst not reveal j 

3, Even, when men imagine their thoughts to be innocent- 
fy ewployedy they too coiiimon\y suffer them to run out into 
extravagant imaginations, and ch\aiet\ce\ \iW\s ck\ >n\\%n.\\sk^ 
would wish to attain, or chooae to be, *\1 xb«^ wssJA It^tK 
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e course of things according to their desire. Though 
ch employments of fancy corae not under the same de- 
riptioti with those'which are plainly criminal, yet wholly 
ihlamahle they seldom are. 

^. Besides the waste of time which they occasion, and 
e misapplicatron which they indicate of those intellectual 
iwersthat were given to us for much nohler purposes, 
ich romantic speculation leads us always into the neigh- 
3urhood of forbidden regions. They place us on danger- 
is ground. They are, for the most part) connected with 
ime one bad passion ; and they always nourish a giddy 
id frivolous turn o( thought. 

10. They unfit the mind for applying with vigour to ra- 
3aal pursuits, or for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct, 
rom that ideal world in which it allows itself to dwell. It 
iunis to the commerce of men, unbent and relaxed, sick- 
and tainted, averse to discharging the duties, and, some- 
aies disqualified even for relishing the pleasures of or- 
iiary life. blaib. 

SECTION VI. 

On the evils which flow from unrestrained passions. 

1. When man revolted from his Maker, his passions re-. 
^Ued against himself; and, from being originally the niin- 
lers of reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, 

treating of this subject, two things may be assumed as 
inciples; first, that through the present weakness of the 
iderstanding, our passions are often directed towards im- 
•oper objects ; and next, that even when their direction is 
8t, and their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to 
in into excess ; they always hurry us towards their gratifi- 
ilion, with a blind and dangerous impetuosity 

2. On these too pointy then turns the whole government 
' our passions ; first, to ascertain the proper objects of their 
irsuit; and next, to restrain them in that pursuit, whea 
ey would carry us beyond the bouads of reason. If there 
any passion which intrudes itself unreasonably into our 
ind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or habitu- 
ly discomposes our temper ; which unfits us for properly 
scharging the duties, or disqualifies ua for cheerfully en- 
ying the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it 

have gained a dangerous ascendant. 
$. The great object which vre ougVil lo ^o^^onfc Vo wsx^ 
res is to acquire a firm and aleaidfa^V nviu^i vjV\risv ^^ 
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infatuation of passion shall not seduce, nor its violence 
shake; which, resting on fixed principles* shall, in the 
midst of contending emotions, remain free, and master ef 
itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of conscience, and 
prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation. 

4. To obtain, if possiblei such command of passion, is 
one of the highest attainments of the i ational nature. A^ 
guments to show its importance crowd upon us from evtfy 
quarter. ' If there be any fertile source of mischief to hu- 
man life, it is beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It li 
this which poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturn 
the order of society, and 'itrews the path of life with so 
many miseries, as to render it indeed the vale of tears. 

5. All those great scenes of public calamity, which we 
behold with astonishment and horror, have originated from 
the source of violent passions. These have overspread the 
earth with bloodshed. These have pointed the assasdn't 
dagger, and filled the poisoned bowl. These, in ever] 
age, liave furnished too copious n?aterials for the orator'j 
pathetic declamation and for the poet's tragical song. 

6 When from public life we descend to private conduct 
though passion operates not there in so wide and destrue 
tive a sphere, we shall find its influence to be no less bane 
ful. I need not mention the black and fierce passions, sud 
as envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviousl] 
noxious, and whose agitations are immediate misery. 

7. But tak3 any of the licent'ious and sensual kind.-- 
Suppose it to have unlimited scope; trace it throughout ii 
course ; ^nd we shall find that gradually, as it rises, i 
taints the soundness, and troubles the peace, of his mim 
over whom it reigns ; that, in its progress, it engages bin 
in pii •suits which are marked either with danger or will 
shHme ; that, in the end, it wastes his fortune destroys hi 
health, or debases his character. ; and aggravates all tb 
misf^ries in which it has involved him, with the concludlnj 
pangs of bitter remorse. Through all the stages of thi 
fai'i course, how ma. y Live heretofore run? What mult 
tiults do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and heac 
long steps. BLAH 

SECTION VIL 

On the proper staU. of our temper ^ with respect to one mother 

1 /TJsevideiU, v ihegenersA, vVv^iVVC vi^ oooault eith« 
public welfare or private tiap^vuetA, CV\x\&\\ba\ c3^a:^>^ ^ 
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regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as 
I great principle admiU of several diversified appearan- 
, let us consider some of the chief forms under which it 
;ht to show itself in the usual tenor of life. 
^ What, first, presents itself to be recommended, Js a 
Lceable temper ; a disposition averse to give offence, and 
Irous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse 
society. This supposes yielding and condescending 
oners, unwillingness to.^4K)ntend with others about trifles, 
1, in contests that are unavoidable, proper moderation 
spirit. Such a temper is the first principle of self en- 
ment. It Is the basis of all order and happiness among 
nkind. 

U The positive and contentious, the rude and quarrel- 
le^ are the bane of society. They seem destined to blast 
small share of comfort which nature has here allotted 
man. But they cannot disturb the peace of others, 
re than they break their own. The hurricane rages first 
heir own bosom, before it is let forth upon the world, 
the tempests which they raise, they are always tost j and 
{uently it is their lot to perish. 

L A peaceable temper muist be supported by a candid 
i, or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fair- 
s and impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous 
[ suspicious temper, which ascribes every action to the 
ret aiotive, and throws a black shade over every character. 
we would be happy in ourselves, or in our connexions 
h others, let us guard against this malignant spirit. 
^. Let us study that charity <' which thinketh no evil ;" 
t temper which, without degenerating into credulity, will 
pose us to be just ; and which can allow us to observe 
error, without imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall 
kept free from that continual irritation, which imaginary 
irles raise in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk among 
n as our brethren, not as our enemies. 
). But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that 
equired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, gen- 
us* and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, 
crever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of 
friends with ardour ; and to all with whom he has inter* 
irse, is gentle, obliging, and humane. 
r. How amiable appears such a disposition, when con- 
lied with a malicious or envious lem^^T, ViVCvc\\ ^vd?^'^ 
if vp in Us own narrow interesX^iooVA w\VVi «cu e^'^ '^:^^ 
besaccess of others, and, with an un<\a\\Ka\ ^a-NX^^oXa^-i 

N 
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feeds on their disappointments or miseries I How little 
does he know of the true happiness of life, who is a stran- 
ger to that intercourse of good offices and kind affectionsi 
which* by a pleasing charm, attaches men to one another] 
and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

8. We are not to ima^*ne, that a benevolent temper findi 
no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing 
actions of high generosity, or of extensive utility. These 
nay seldom occur. The condition of the greater part ol 
mankind, in a good measure, precludes them. But, in the 
ordinary round of human affairs, many occasions daily pre« 
sent themselves, of mitigating the vexations which other 
suffer: of soothing their minds; of aiding their interest; 
of promoting their cheerfulness, or ease. Such occasioDi 
may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

9. But let us remember, that of small incidents the sys 
tem of human life is chiefly composed. The attention 
which respect these, when suggested by real benignity .o 
temper, are oHen more material to the happiness of thos 
around us, than actions which carry the appearance o 
greaiter dignity and splendour. No wise or good mai 
ought to account any rules of behaviour as below his regard 
which tend to cement the great brotherhood of roaakioi 
in C'omforlable union 

10. Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse whU 
belongs to domestic life, all the virtues of temper find ai 
ample range It is very unfortunate, that within that circk 
men too often think themselves at liberty, to give unn 
strained vent to the capiice of passion and humour. When 
as there, on the contrary, more than any where else, it coi 
cerns them to attend to the government of their hearty \ 
check what is violent in their tempers, and to soften whi 
is harsh in their manners. 

1 i For there the temper is formed. There the re 
character displays itself The forms of the world disgui 
men when abroad. But within his own family, every nil 
IS known to be what he truly is. — In all our intercour 
then with others particularly in that which is closest ai 
most inlimpte, let us cultivate a peacable, a candid, a geut 
and friendly temper This is the temper to which, by i 
pealed injunctions, our holy religion seeks to form us.- 
T/iis wsa the temjxer of CVit\?\, Th\^ U the temper 
Heavea. -vJi 
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SECTION VIIL 

1 Excellence ^/ the Holy Scriptures, 

i 1. Is it bij^otry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, 
. with full assurance of faith ? I glory in such bigotry. I 
would not part with it for a thousand worlds. I oongratu- 
latethe man who is possessed of it: for, amidst all the 
viciasittj^es and calamities of the present state, that man 
enjoys an inexhaustible fund of consolation, of which it 13 
Qoi in the power of fortune to deprive him. 

2. There UuQi a book on earth, so favourable to all the 
Mnd, and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to 
hatred and persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every 

^^ sort of malevolence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing 
[: thronghout, but mercy, benevolence, and Deace. 

3. Foetry is sublime, when it "awakens in the mind any 
r great and good afifection, as piety, or patriotism. This is 

one of the noblest effects of^ the art. The Psalms are re- 
markable, beyond all other writings, for their power of in- 
miring devout emotions. But it is not in this respect only, 
tnat they are sublime Of the divine nature they contain 
the most magnificent descriptioDs, that the soul 01 man can 
comprehend. The hundred and fourth Psalm, in particu- 
-. ' Jatf alsplays the power and goodness of Providence, in cre- 
^ ating and preserving the world, and the various tribes of 
|i^^nimals in it, with such majestic brevity, and beauty, a& it is 
'^ Taia to look for in any human composition. • 

4. Such ofthe doctrines of th^ Gospel as are level to 
human rapacity, appear to be agreeatiLe to the'purest truth, 
and the soundest morality. All the genius and learning of 
the heathen world ; all the penetration of Pythacoras, So- 

^ crates, and Aristotle, had never been able to produce such 
K. a system of moral duty, and so rational an account of Pro- 
vidence and of man , as are to be found in the New Testa- 
f menu Compared, indeed, with this, all other moral and 
^ theological wisdom, 

Losesi discountenanced, an^like folly shows. 

BEATTIB. 

SECTION IX. 

Re/Uctions occasioned by a review of the blessings, pronounced 
by Christ on his diiiciples, in his sermon on the monTU. 

1. What abundant reason have we to thank God, that 
this large and instructive discourse o£ out \)\Aib!^^ \^.^^^\sv- 
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er, 18 ao particularly recorded by thd sacred historian. Let 
• every one that ^' hath ears to hear^ attend to it : for sure- 
ly no man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. 
I^t us fix our minds in a posture of humble attention, tbit 
we may ** receive the law from his mouth?' 

2. He opened it with blessings, repe^ed and most in- ; 
portant blessing. But on whom are they pronounced ? and . 
whom are we taught to think the happiest of mankinds— 
The meek and the humble; the penitent and the merciful; 
the peaceful and the pure; those that hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness ; those that labour, but laint not, under : 
persecution I Lord I how different are thy maxims from 
those of the children of this world / 

3. They call the proud happy; and admire the gay, the 
rich, the powerful^ and the victorious. But let a vain world 
take its gaudy trifles, and dress up the foolish creatures 
that pursue them. May our ^oul share in that happiness^ 
which the Sen of God came to recommend and to procure ! 
JVlay we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may we be owned, as 
liis children ; enjoy his presence ; and inherit his kingdom 1 
With these enjoyments, and tjjese hopes, we will cheerfully 
welcome the lowest, or the most painful circumstances. 

4. Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues^ 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness ; this penitent^ sense of sin; this ardent desire Qtfter 
righteousness; Uiis compassion and purity; this peaceful- 
ness and fortitude of soul ; and, in a word, this unl^rsal 
goodness which becomes us, as we sustain the character of 
•* the salt of the eartfi,'^ and " the light of the world.*' 

5. Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the char- 
acter no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times, '^ Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians I" Oh, season our hearts 
more eiTectually with thy grace I Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps ! Then shall the flame brighten ; then shall 
the ancient honours of th v religion be revived ; and multi* 
tildes he awakened and animated, by Xlie lustre of it, '* to 
glorify our Father in heaven." dqdi>ridg£. 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of life often illusory. 

1. QmaRj the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five 
years In honour and prosperity. TVve. ^«L\o\xt ol NJwc^sfc «^a» 
cessive califs had'filled his house vj\\\i^o\^ ^tv^ %\\N^t\ ik^\ 
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whenever he appeared, the benedictions of the people pro* 
claitoed his passage. 

2. TGprreslrial happine?s is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel 5 the fragrant 
flower is passing away in its own odours. The vigour of 
Omar began to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; 
strength departed from his hands; and agility from his feet. 
Be gave back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of 
secrecy ; and sought no other pleasure for the remains of 
life, than the converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the 
good. 

S. The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His 
chamber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates 
of experience^ and officious to pay the tribute of adofiira- 
tion. Caled, the son of the viceroy of Eg}pt, entered ev- 
ery day early, and retired late. Pie >^as beautiful and clo* 
quent : Omar admired his wit) and loved his docility. 

4. ** Tell me,*' said Caled, " thou to whose voice nations 
have listened, and whose wisdom is known to the extremi- 
ties of Asia, tell me how T may resemble Omar the prudent. 
The arts by which thou hast gained power and preserved it, 
are to thee no longer necesgary or useful ; impart to me the 
secret of thy conduct) and tench me the plan upon which 
thy wfedom has built thy fortivoe.^ 

5. *' Young man,'* said Omar * it is of little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my tirst survey of the world, in 
my twentieth year, having considered the various conditions 
of mankind, in the hour of solitude I said thus' to myself,^ 
leaning against a cedar, which spread its branches over my 
head : 

6. '* Seventy years are allowed to man ; I have 3'et fifly 
remaining. Ten years I will ijllot to the attainment of 
knowledge, and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; 1 shall 
be learned, and therefore shall be honoured ; every city 
will shout at my arrival, and every student will solicit my 
friend.ship. Twenty years thus passed, will «tnre my mind 
with images, which I shall be busy, through the rest of my 
life, in combining and comparing. 

7. ** I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of isitel- 
lectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment; and shall never more be weary of mysvlf. 1 will 
not, however, deviate too far from the beaten tract of Ufe v 
but win try what can be found in feraaXft ^^Vve-Pvc^. \ ^'"^ 
marry a w//e heauliful as the llounes, «iw^ vc\s»^ ^^ 'L.«^c>^ 
'Jo: with her I will live twewly ^^at^ V\^\Cva.V\\^^>^'^' 

N 2 
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of Ba^at, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and 
fancy can invent * / . 

8. '< 1 will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pais i^ days 
in obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on tbt 
bed of death. Through my life it shall be my settled reso- 
lution, that I will never depend upon the smile of princes; 
that i will nevf'r stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I 
will never pant for public honours^ nor disturb my quiet with 
the affairs of state. Such was my scheme of life, which! 
impressed indelibly upon my memory. 

9* '^ The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
search of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted 
from^my design. I had no visible impediments without^ 
nor any ungovernable passions within. I regarded know- 
ledge as the highest honour, and the most engaging plea- 
sure I yet day stole upon day, and month glided after month, 
till I found that seven* years of the first ten had vanished, 
and left nothing behind them. 

10. '^ 1 now postponed my purpose of travelling; for why 
should 1 go abroad, while so nmch remained to be learned 
at home ? I immured myself for four years, and studied 
the laws of the empire. The fame of my skill reached the 
judges ; I was found able to speak upon doubtful questiohs ; 
and was commanded to stand at the footstool of the calif. 
I was heard with at'^ention ; 1 was consulted with coofi" 
dence ; and the love of praise fastened on my heart. 

11. '^ I still wished to see distant countries; listened with 
rapture to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some 
time to ask my discission that I might feast my soul with 
novelty : but my presence was always necessary ; and the 
stream of business hurried me along. Sometimes I was 
afraid lest T should be charged with ingratitude : but I still 
proposed to travel, and therefore would not confine myself 
by marriage. 

12. <* In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time 
of travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold oa 
the felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domes- 
tic pleasures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman 
beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired 
and rejected, consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-se- 
cond year made me ashamed of wishing to marry. 1 had 

now aothing left but retirement ; and for retirement I never 
Ibund a tiaaef till disease {orce& n\% CtQYv\ ^\)Nik\\^ ^vxi^V:^^- 
menL 
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ice. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge^ I tri- 
vay the years of improvement ; with a restless desire 
ing different countries. I have always resided in the 
:ity ; with the^iighest expectation of connubial feli- 
I have lived unmarried ; and with unalterable reso- 
> of contemplative retirement, I am going to die with- 
walls of Bagdat.'' Da johnson. 

SECTION XI. 

Tiie pleasures of virtuow sensibility* 

Thb good effects of true, sensibility on genera) virtue 
appiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its ef- 
1 the happiness of him who possesses it> and the va-r 
pleasures to which it gives him access. If he is roas* 
tiches or influence, it affords him. the means o^in* 
ng his own enjoyment, by relieving the wants^ or in- 
ng the comforts of others. 

[f he commands not these advantages, yet all the com- 
which he sees in the possession of the deserving, be« 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which 
enjoy. Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction 
I, which the insensible can never know. The profu* 
3f goodness, which be beholds poured fortkon the 
r8e> dilates his heart with the thdught, that innume- 
nuititudes around him are blest and happy, 
^hen he sees the labours of men appearing to pros* 
nd views a country flourishing in wealth and Indus- 
when he beholds the spring coming forth in its beau- 
d reviving the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn 
is the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crown* 
th all its fruits ; he lifts bis affections with gratitude to 
Teat Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity 

It may indeed be objected, that the Fame sensibility 
pen the heart to be pierced with many ^vounds, from 
istresses which abound in the world ; exposes us to 
mi suffering from the participation which it com mu- 
ss of the sorrows, as well as of the joys of frlendship.r 
let it be considered, that the tender melancholy of 
athy, is accompanied with a sensation, which they who 
would not exchange for the gratifications of the self- 

When the heart is strongly moved b'j ^xv^ ot >^^V\tA. 
ms, eyen vf hen it poui a Use\C fotXYi \ti xvtVoaNJs ^'^^ 
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row, a secret attractive charm mingles with the painful 
emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. Let it be 
farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility intro- 
duces, arc counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from 
the same source Sensibility heightens in general the ba- 
raan powers, and is connected with acuteness in ail cor 
feelings. 

6. If it makes us more alive to some painful sensationsi in 
return, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 
The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle oi pleasurei. ; 
They are confined to what effects his own interest. He is 
obliged to repeat the same gratifications till they becoooe 
insipid. 

7* But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider 
sphere of felicity. His powers are much more frequently 
called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. Numbe^ 
less occasions open to him of indulging his favourite taste, 
by conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in his powery 
in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to carry 
some consolation into the house of wo. 

8. In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and so- 
cial intercoursp of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers 
and gladdens him. Every appearance, every description 
of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. .= Every nativs ' 
expression of kindness and affection among others^ is felt * 
by him, even though he be not the object of it. In a circle 
of friends enjoying one another, he is as happy as the hap- 
piest. 

9. In a word, he lives in a differeni sort of world, from 
what the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense 
that enables him to behold objects which the selfish can? 
not see. At the same time, his enjoyments are not of that 
kind which remain merely on the surface of the mind. 
They penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
jefine and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of af- 
fection, they add the dignified consciousness of virtue. 

10. Children of men \ men formed by nature to live and 
to feel as brethren ! how long will ye continue to estrang*5 
yourselves from one another by competitions and jealou- 
sies, when in cordial union ye might be so much more blest? 
How long will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications 

alone, /legJecting those purer and better sources of joyi 
t^hicb Qow from the affections atvd \Vvft\\e^\\.t 
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SECTION XII. 

On the true honour of man. 

1. The proper honour of man arises not from some of 
lose splendid actions and abilities, which excite high ad- 
iration. Courage and prowess, military renown, signal 
ctories and conquests, may render the name of a man fa- 
0U8, without rendering his character truly honourable. 
o many brave men, to many heroes renowned in story, we 
ok up with wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their 
aises are sung. .They stand as on an eminence above the 
8t of mankind. 

2. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort) 
^ore which we bow with inward esteem and respect. — 
omething more is wanted for that purpose, than the con* 
aering arm, and the intrepid mind. The laurels of the 
'arrior must at all times be dyed in bloody and be dewed 
rith the tears of the widow and the orphan. 

3. But if they have been stained by rapine and inhuma* 
ity \ if sordid avarice has marked his character ; or low 
nd gross sensuality has degraded his life ; the great he- 
sinks into a little man. What, at a distance, or on a 
uperficial view, we admired, becomes mean,- perhaps odi- 
us, when we examine it more closely. It is like the Co- 
lasal statue, whose immense size struck the spectator afar 
ff with astonishment ; but when nearly viewed) it appears 
isproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

4.' Observations of the same kind may be applied to all 
lie reputation derived from civil accomplishments; from 
^e refined politics of the statesman ; or the literary efforts 
f genius and erudition. These bestow, and within certain 
ounds, ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. 
^bey discover talants which in themselves are shining ; and 
'hich become highly valuable, when employed in advancing 
^e good of mankind. 

5. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame. But a dis- 
nction is to be made between fame and true honour. The 
'atesroanj the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; white 
^t the man himself is far from being honoured. We envy 
is abilities. We wish to rival them. But we would not 
boose to be classed with him who possesses them. Instan* 
ss of this sort are too often found in every record of ancient 
r modern history, 

6. From all this it follows, that in otiftt Vo ftN&t«txv -^Vfe^^ 
ii's true honour llesp we musllook, uo\ Vci w\^ ^^s^vKn*^ 
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tious circumstanee of fortune ; not to any single sparkling 
quality ; but to the whole of what forms a man ; what en- 
titles him, as such, to rank h^h among that class of beings 
to which he belongs ; in a word, we mast look to the miud 
and the soul. 

7* A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and cormp- 
tion ; a mind governed by the principles of irniform Tttitir 
tude and integrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity; 
which no bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by 
pleasure melted into e£fi'minacy, nor by distress sunk idto 
dejection ; such is the mind which forms the distinction and 
eminence of man. 

8. One, who in no situation of life, is either ashamed or 
afraid of ditscharging his duty, and acting his proper part 
with firmness and constancy ; true to Ihe Go4 whom be 
worships, and true to the faith in which he professes to be- 
lieve; full of affection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful 
to his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compafl- 
siou to the un^rtunate ; self-denying to little private tiittr* 
est and pleasures, but zealous for public interest and hap- 
piness ; magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, with* 
out being mean ; just, without being harsh ; simple in bis 
manners, but manly in his feelings ; on whose words we can 
, entirely rely ; whose countenance never deceivfs us ; whose 
professions of kindness are the efifusions of his heart : one, 
in fine, whom ii 'dependent of any views of advantage, we 
would choose for a superior, could trust in as a friend, and 
could love as a brother — this is the man, whom io our heartj 
above all others, we do, we must honour* blaia. 

SECTION XIIL 

The influence of devotion on the hcq)pine^ of life* . 

1. Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, what 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happi 
ness Devotion produces these effects in a remarkable de 
gree. It inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and benig 
nity ; weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleashig enio 
tions ; and by these means, carries on the life of a - piou 
nan in a smooth and placid tenor. 

2. Besides exerting this habitual influence on the mind 
devotion opens a field of enjoyments to which the vicioui 

are entice strangers j enjoy meula Vae mot^ n^vx^VA^^^k ihej 
peculiarly belong to reUtemenV, wVieti vVi^ v4o\\^\^v8^^ 
mod to adversity f when it become* o\JxVoe* '^XiM^^x* 
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nro seasons, for which every wise man would most wish to 
rovide some hidden store of comfort. 

3. For let him be placed in the most favourable situation 
rbich the human state admits, the world can neither always 
muse him, nor always shield him from distress. There will 
e many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection in his life, 
r he be a 5trang:er to God, and to devotion, how dreary will 
le gloom of solitude often prove f With what oppressive 
'eight will sickness, dieappoiniment, or old age, fall upon 
is spirits. 

4. But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a re- 
ef prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the com- 
lon vanities of life, or from the painful corrosion of its 
ares and sorrows, devotion transports him into a new re- 
ion ; and surrounds him there with such objects, as are the 
lost fitted to cheer tfae dejection, to calm the tumultS) and 
heal the wounds of his heart. If the world has been 
mpty and delusive, it gladdens him with the prospect of a 
ligher and better wier of things, about to rise. 

5. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays be- 
bre him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, though 
ivery other friend fail, will never forsake him. Let us con- 
ult our experience, and we shall find, that the two greatest 
lources of inward joy, are, the exercise of love directed 
owards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope termi- 
lating on some hi^h and assured happiness. Both these are 
luppUed by devotion ; and therefore we have no reason to 
>e surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of good 
Ben with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

6. The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many re* 
tpect«, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
ire pleasures which belong to the highest powers and beat 
Infections of the «oul 5 whereas the gratifications of sense 
reside in the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the 
ioul stoops below its native dignity. The former, raises it 
above itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, pften 
a mortifying:, remembrance behind them.' The former, jure 
renewed with applause and delight. 

7. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily rims out, and 
leaves an empty and offensive channel. But the pleasures 
of devotion resemble the equable current of a pure river, 
whirh enlivens ih6 fields ihroucrh w\\\cVvi^.^'asi^%^^tw'^^^^- 
es verdure stnd fertility along ils banVa. 

S. To tbee, O devotion ! we owe %ki^ \\\^«s^ VcN^gc^n^ 
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j 
inent of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. 
Thou art the support of our virtue^ and the rest of our soulsi 
in this turbulent world. Thou coniposest the thouehti. 
Thou calmest the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thj 
communications, an^ thine only, are imparted to the low, no 
less than to the high ^ to the poor as well as to the rioh. 

9' In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease ; and under 
thy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
balm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
' the miseraMe ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and im- 
pure. Thou betriniiest on earth the temper of heaven. la 
thee^ the hosts of angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice. 

BLAIB. 

SECTION XIV. 

The planetary and terrestrial worlds comparatively considered. 

1. To us, whe dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb i hat our eyes can any where behold :^ it 
is also clothed with .verdure, distinguished by trees, and 
adorned with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereaS| 
to a spectator placed on one of the planets, it wears a uni- 
form aspect ; looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spotf 
To beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely 
disappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
and evening star, (as in one part of the orbit she rides fore- 
most in the procession of nii^ht, in the other ushers in and i 
anticipates the dawn,) is a planetary world. 

2. This planet and the four others that so wonderfully 
vary their mystic dance, are in themselves dark . bodies and 
shine only by reflection : have fields, and seas, and skies, of 
their own ; are funifshed with all accommodations for ani- 
mal subsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of intel- 
lectual life ; all whi>h, together with our earthly habitation, 
are dependent on that ^rand dispenser of Divine munifi- 
cence^ the sun ; receive their light from the distribution of 
Ills rays, and derive their comfort from his henign agency. 

3. The suri, which seems to perform its daily staged 
through the sky, is in this respect fixed and inm)oveable. it 
is the great axle of heave.n, about which the globe we inha- 
blij and other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated cour* 

ses. The sunj though 8eem\ug\>f 6U\i\Wt vVx^vvvJcvft dial it 

JJ/uminateSf is abundaiu\y \arget V.Vva.tv vVv\^ v«\\o\fe ^'ax>\\^<3». 

^vhJch so iiJany lolly mouulaiwa m^> ^^^ «^^^ ^^^ ^''^^ 
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4. A line extending from side to side through the centre 
of that resplendent orb) would measure more than eight 
hondred thousand miles: a girdle formed to go round its 
circumferencei would require a length of millions. Were 
its solid contents to be estimated, the account would over- 
whelm our undenstanding, and be almost beyond the power of 
language to express. Are we startled at these reports of 
philosophy ! 

5. Are* we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise, 
^ Ifow mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire ; 
aod keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of 
flame !" let us attend our philosophical guides, and we siiall 
be brought acquainted with speculations more enlarged and 
mre inflaming. 

6. This sun with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little part of the grand machine of the universe : every, 
star) though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that 
glitters' upon a lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the 
sun in size and in glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous 
than the radiant source of day. So that every star, is not 
barely a world, but the centre of a magnificent system ; has 
ft retinue of worlds irradiated by its beam^, and revolving 
t'oand its attractive influence, all of which are lost to our 
Bjght in unmeasurable wilds of ether. 

7* That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and 
tcarcely distinguishable pointsj is owing to their immense 
aod inconceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable 
indeed it is, since a ball, shot from the loaded cannon, and 
flying whh unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetu- 
tMs ral|, almost seven hundred thousand years, before it 
tiODld reach the nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

8. While, beholding this vast expanse,' 1 learn my own 
extreme meanness, i would also discover the abject little- 
ness cf all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all 
her ostentatious scenes, compared with this astonishing 

- xrand furniture of the skies ? What* but a dim speck 
' oardly perceivable in the map of the universe ? 

9. It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the 
SttD -himself, which enlightens this part of the creation^ 
^ere extii^uished, and all the host of planetary worlds, 
^bich move about them^ were annihilated, they would not 
lie misaedby an eye that can take in the whole compass of 
i^ature, auy more than a grain of sand upon ih^ ai^-^^isit^ 
JVie balk of which they consist, and l\\e ^paic^ vAvvcVi ^«^ 
hscupjr are so exceedingly little in compatvftoiv ol S^^^Vc^fct 

O 
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that their loss would scarcely leave a blank in the imineii- 
sity of God's works. 

10. If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
so very dimjiiutive, what is a kingdom or a country ? What 
are a few lordships, or the so much admired palrimooies of 
those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them with 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and blotted 
dimensions : but when I take the universe for my standard, 
how scanty is their size I how contemptible their figure ! 
They shrink into pompous nothings. addisom: 

SECTION XV. 

0n the power of custom, and the uses to which it may be applied, 

1. There is not a common saying, which has a better turn 
of sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that ^ Custom is a second nature.' It is indeed able 
to form the man anew ; and give him inclinations and capar 
cities altogether different from those he was born with. 

2. A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though 
he took but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracti 
so strong an inclination towards it, and .gives himself up lo 
entirely to it, that it seems the only end of his being. The 
love of a retired or busy life will groW upon a man insensi- 
bly, as he is conversant in the one or the other, tt| he ii 
utterly unqualified ibr relishing that to which he has bed 
for some time disused. 

3. Nay, a man may smoke, or drink^ or take snuff, till ha 
is unable to pass away his time without it ; not to mention 
how our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises ; 
and improves, in proportion to the application i^ch we ' 
bestow upou it. Thus, what was at first an cxerSei be- 
comes at length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into diversions. The mind grows fond of tboia 
actions it is accustomed to ; and b drawn with reluctancy 
from those paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4. If we attentively consider this property of human na* 
tare, it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the firtt 
place I would have no man discouraged with that kind of 
life, or series of action, in. which the choice of others, or bis 
own necessities, may have engaged him. It may perhaps 
be very disagreeable to him, at first ; but use and appKot- 
(jon will certainly render it not only less painfull but pleiB- 

ing aad satisfactory. 
:>, In the second place, 1 wou\dt«cowaftt\^Vi««^<iiie, 
the admirable precept. v,hic\i P:,VYv«%or» « v^ii. v^ \««^ 
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;iven to his disciples and which that philosopher must have 
irawn frqin the observation I have enlarged upon : " Pitch 
ipon that course of life which is the most excelient| and 
:tt8tom will render it the most delightful." 

6. Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
heir own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pursue 
bat which their judgment tells them is the most laudable, 
rhe voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent 
)f .any present inclination : since, by the rule above-men- 
ionedi inclination will at length come over to reason, though 
ive can never force reason to comply with inclination. 

7« In the third place^ this observation may teach the most 
sensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
difficulties, which are apt to discourage him from the pro- 
secution of a virtuous life. '^ The Gods/' said Hesiod, 
'* have placed labour before virtue ; the way to her is at first 
rough and difficult, but grows more smooth and easy the 
farther we advance in it." The man who proceeds in it 
with steadiness and resolution, will in a liule tiraci find that 
^ her ways are ways of pleasantness^ and that all her paths 
are peace.'* 

8. To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
ihat pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
^hich we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys 
[f heart, that rise from the consciousness ^f such a pleasure; 
iDm the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; 
ind from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9« In the fourth place, we may learn from this observa- 
lon which we have made on the mind of man, to take par- 
icular care, when we are once settled in a regular course 
^f life, how we frequently indulge ourselves in even the most 
nnocent diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may 
nsensibly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by 
legreeS) exchange that pleasure which it takes in the per- 
brmanoe of its duty, for delights of a much inferior and an 
iDprofitable nature. * 

10. The last use which I shall make of this remarkable 
)roperty in human nature, of being delighted with those ac- 
lons to which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely 
lecessary i: is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if 
ve would enjoy the pleasures of the next. The state of 
)ll8S we call heaven, will not be capable o1! ^fC^cV\v\^ >^^v^ 
vtnds which are not thus qualified for \l : we taw^V '^"^ ^^'^ 
Offdj gain a relish for truth and virlue, \C w^ x^oxA^V^^^^"^ 
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to taste that knowledge and perfection, which are to make 
us happy in the next. 

11. The seeds of those spiritual joys and raptures^ whicli 
are to rise up and flourish in the soul to all eternity, muit 
be planted in it during this its present state of probatioD. 
Id short, heaven is not to be looked u))on only as the rewardi 
Init as thfc natural effect of a religious life. addisoh. 

SECTION XVI. 

The pleasures resuUingfrom a proper use ofourfyeuttieti 

1. Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar cares 
inaster of himself, his time and fortune, spends his time ii 
making himself wiser, and his fortune, in making othen 
(and therefore himself) happier : who, as the will and under 
dtanding are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinki 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautifiec 
with the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his wil 
enriched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself witi 
all the advantages to relish solitude and enliven conversa 
tion ; who, when serious, is not sullen ', and when cheerful 
not indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is, not to be admired 
for a false glare of greatness* but to be beloved for the gefr 
tie and sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2. The greatest- minister of state has not more bustoeflj 
to do in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every othei 
man, may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Eves 
in his private walks, every thing that is visable convlneei 
Lim there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural 
philosophy, he reads plain legible traces of the Divinity u 
overy thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, ai 
well as Moses did in the buniing bush, though not in k 
glaring a manner : and when he sees him, he adores hvp 
with the tribute of a grateful heart. sbkd. 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Candour., 

I. True candour is altogether different from that guard 

ed, inoffensive languacre, and that studied openness of be 

haviour, which we so frequently meet with among menot'tb 

ivorJd. Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth an 

the ivords, of those who \i\wardly are the most ready to thifll 

evil of others. That candour \v\\\Q\vVa «l C\v\\%M\^ti ^vrtus 

consists, not in fairness of »peec\\,>av\\.\tiWvcxx'w&^l\*»3N. 
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2. It may want the blandishments of external courtesy, 
Imt supplies its place with a humane and generous liberality 
^f sentiment. Its manners are unaffected . and its profes- 
sions cordial. Exempt, on one band, from the dark jealousy 
of a suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the other, 
from that easy credulity, which is imposed on by every spe- 
cious pretence. It i» perfectly consistent with extensive 
knowledge of the world, and with due attention to our own 
safety. 

3. In that various rntercourse, which we are obliged to 
carry on with persons of every diflfercnt character, suspicion, 
lQ a certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it 
exceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates 
into vice. There is a proper mean between undistinguishr- 
ed credulity, and universal jealousy, which a sound under- 
standing discerns, and which the man of candour studies to 
preserve. 

4. He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good,- - 
which is to be found in every human character. He expects 
none to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that 
ihi^re is any without some commendable qualities. In the 
midst of nmny defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the 
influence of personal resentment, he eau be just to the me- 
rit of an enemy. 

5. He never lends an open ear to those defamatory re* 
ports and dark suggestions, which among the tribes of the 
censorious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with 
so re«dy acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he re- 
quires fall evidence before he will condemn. As long as 
mn action can be ascribed to different motives, he holds ii as 
no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the worst. 

6. Where there is just ground for doubt, he keeps bis 
judgment undecided; and', during the period of suspense, 
leans to the most charitable construction which an action 
can bear. When he must condemn, he condemns with re- 
gret ; and without those aggravations which the severity of 
others adds to the crime. He listens calmly to the apology 
of the offender, and readily admits exery extenuating- cij> 
cumstance, which equity can suggest. 

7. How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one general cen- 
sure, a}} who belong fo (hat parly or sect. l\e;cWt^<«^>\\^Ta. 
rroi with such consequences of the\t teueU, ?i^ >lV\^^ \%i^^>^ 
nd disavow. From one wrong opUViow, Vi^ do^^ tv\5\. \v.^^f 
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8. When be " beholds the mots in his brother's eyei"te 
remambera " the beam In his own." Hv comniispraies b^ 
nan frailty ; and judges of others according to the prtn^ 
pies, by wliich hs would think it reasonable that they shodi 
judge of him. In a word, he views men and kriiom in Sft; 
clear sunshine of charitv and good nalnre'; and not in ifitt 
dark and tuUen shade which jealousy and party-spirit lhro«f 
over all characters. blauu, 

SECTION XVIIL 

On the impetfidion of tluU hapfnnua vohiA rtsla soUty m 
worldly pleatures, 

1. The vanity of human pleasures, is a (0[mc whidi might 
be embellished with the pomp of mOch descriplion. But I 
shall studiously avoid exaggeralion> artd only point out u 
jhreefold vanity in human life, which every impartial obser- 

^'"'ver cannot but admit ; disappointment ui pursuit, dissalie- 
bction in enjoymenti uncertainly in poiaession. 

2. First, disappointment in purmit. When we 
around us on the world, we every where bebok) a biiey iddI- 
litude, intent on the proseculicn of various designs, wbicli 
their wants or defTrrs have suggested. We behold theoi i 
employing every method which ingenuity can de*i«c; Booe ! 
the patience of industry, some the boldness of enterpriie, j 
Others the dexterity of stratagem, in order to compttM ihdt 
ends. 

S. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is ihe fruit? 
In comparbon of the crowd who have toiled in vain, bow 
small is the number of the successful ? Or raiher where ia 
the man who will declare, that in every point he baa com- 
pleted his plan, and attained his utmost wish 7 

4. No extent of human abilities has been able to discover 

a path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to succeii. 

'■The race is not always to the swift, uor the battle to-tbe 

strong, nor riches to men of understanding." We loay 

form our plana with the most profound sagacity, and nilb 

tbe moat vigilant caution may guard against du^ra on 

■' everr side. But some unfolefw) occurrence comaa icraa, 

wldcb baffles our wisdom, and lays our labour in tfae ^rt* 

5. Wen sticli disappoioimtnU confiiwA. v<i \hn>& '«^ at- 

mre at sngrassliiK tb« hiahfct AepaT\,\oeii\* c? NNte^-iw ^ 

ibrlvoe would be less^ Tha Uma\&\A(m rf \V* jsftAfcjv^ 

tb« Ail oT Minbitioii Ccom it* tow«\n*^«%f*- '^"*'*fP* 
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-4he bulk of maukind. These are objects on whiehi as on 

dtvlf^m meteors, they gaze frgm afar^ without drawing pei^ 

it)Q.at imBfructton from events so much above thenu 

> & But^ alas ! when we descend into the regions of pri« 

' ^jfrateJife, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally 

;preyaieni there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor 

the justice of our pretensions, can ensure success. But 

w (( time and chance happen to all." Against the stream of 
events, both the worthy and the 'undeserving are obliged to 

; struggle ; and both are frequently overborne alike by the 

F current. 

;; 7. Besides disappointment in pursuit^ dissatisfaetion iil 
enjoyment is a farther vanity^ to why;h thb humati state is 
subject. /This is the severest of all mortifications ; after 
iwving been successful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the 
enjoyment itself. Yet this is found to be an evil still more 
gei^ral than the former Some may be so fortunate as to 
atWD what they have pursued ; but none are rendered com* 
plet^y- happy by what they have attained. 

8. Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet successful hope 
is only Imperfect bliss. Look through ajj^the ranks of man- 
kind. Examine the condition of those who appear most 
prosperous ; and you will find that they are never just what 
they desire to be. If retired, they languish for action ; If 
busy they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are 
Impatient for distinction *, if in high stations, they sigh after 
freedom and ease. 

9* Something is still wanting to that plenitude df satis- 
faction, which they expected to acquire. Together with 
every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One void 
opens in the heart, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes 
grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of what 
. they have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which 
occupies and interests the most successful. 

10. This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, 
springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments them- 
selves, and partly fron) circumstances which corrupt them. 
No worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high de^res 
and powers of an immortal spirit. Fancy paints theni at a 
distance with splendid colours ; but possession unveils the 
ftllacy. 

i L The eagerness of passion bestows ui^x\ V.\v%^^ %.< €x«.^ 

B brisk aod lively relish. Bui U \s iVifcvt ?it\^ ^X'w^^^Ns* \!^ 

^f OuoUiapiy, and sometimes to paaa ttowi siaX\^N.l >»'^^ ^ 

W^^^ffffppff wouW the poor manVb\u^ Vk\\o^\^A^^^^ 
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enter on all the pleasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might he : hut before he had long contemplated 
and admired his state, liis possessions would seem to lesaeOi 
and his cares would grow. 

12. Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures) tjw 
attending circumstances which never fail to corrupt theoL 
Fofi surb as they are, they are at no time possessed unmix- 
ed. To human lips itianot given to taste the cup of pur^ 
joy. When external circumstances show fairost to the 
world, the envied man groans in private under his own bur> 
den. 

13. Some vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes hiffl ; 
some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws like a wormi the 
root of his felicity. When there is nothing from without 
to disturb the prosperous, a secret poison operates withio. 
For worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by cor- 
rupting the heart. It fosters the loose and the violent pas* 
sions. It engenders noxious habits ; and taints the roind- 
with false delicacy^ which makes ft feel a thousand unreal 
evils. 

14. But put the^ase in the most favourable light. Lay 
aside from human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, 
and deceitfulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully 
attainable, afkd conipl&tely satisfactory ; still there remains 
to be considered the vanity of uncertain possession and 
short duration. Were there in worldly things any fixed 
point of security which we could gain, the mind would then 
have s8me basis on which to rest. 

15. But our conditron is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. *' Boast not thyself of lo-raorrow 5 for 
thou knowesi not what a day may bring forth." It h much 
if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat ta dis- 
quiet or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uni- 
form train. It is continually varied by unexpected eveuCSh 

16. The seeds of alteration are every where sown; and 
the sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more . 
open on different sides to be wounded. If we- have possess* 
cd them long, we have greater cause to dread an approach- 
ing change. By slow degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid 
j's the progress of evil. It requires no preparation to bring 

It forward. 
IT* The edifice which it coals ti\ucV\ \\«ve? ^xv^ \iJcs«>M \a 
erects one inauspicious event, otvesuM^tv >o\ow^ c^xiXw^ 
wvVA the dasU Even supposing \.Vve ^ficX^^XxNa o\ \fe 
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leave us untouched, human hliss must still be transitory* ; 
br man changes of himself. No course of enjoyment can 
ielight us long. What amused our youth, loses its charm 
n maturer age. As years advancet our powers are blantedi 
ind our pleasurable feelings decline. 

18. The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat 
irom us, till at length the period comes, when all must be 
wept away. The prospect of this termination of our la- 
ours and pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state .with van- 
y. ^ Our days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as noth* 
ig." Within that little space is all our enterprise bound- 
d. We croud it with toils and carest with contention and 
Irife. We project great designs, entertain high hopesj and 
ley leave our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion 

19- This much let It suffice to have said concerning the 
anity of the world. That too much has not been suid^ 
iU5tt appear to every one who considers how a:encral1y man- 
ind lean to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue at« 
ichmeitt to the present state, they both feed the most sin- 
il passions, and ^ pierce them^lves through with nrany 

>rroWS.'* BLAIB« 

SECTION XIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoyments of human life. 

1. It must be admitted, that unmixed and complete hap- 
•iness is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 
Itogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and 
Msfortunes from wounding our heart. 

2. But after this concession is made, will it follow, that 
here is no object on earth which deserves our puAuit, or 
hat all eiijoymeot becomes contemptible which is not per- 
^,i ? Let us survey our state with an impartial eye, and be 
ust to the various gifts of Heaven. How vain soever this 
ife, considered in itself, may be, the comforts and hopes of 
eligion are sufficient to give solidity to the enjoyments of the 
ighteous. 

3. in the exercise of good affections, and the testimony of 
in approving conscience ; in the sense of peace and recon-, 
iiliation with God, through the great Redeemer of mankind ; 
n the firm confidence of being conducted through all the 
rials of iife^ by infinite Wisdom and Goodness ; and in the 
oyful prospect of arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity : 
hey possess a happiness which, descending from a purer and 
rjore perfect region than thH worl4, partakes not of its vajiit^* 
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4. Besides the enjoyments peculiar to relij^ion, there are 
other pleasures of our present state, which} though of an ia- 
ferior order, must not be overlooked in the estimate of hu- 
man life. It is necessary to call attention to these, in order 
to check that repining and unthankful spirit to which mao is 
always too prone. 

5. Some degree of importance must he allowed to the 
comforts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and 
to the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes 
of nature ; some to the pursuits and harmless amuseaients 
of social life ; and more to the internal emoymentsof thought 
and reflppflon, and to the pleasures of afleetionate intercourse 
with those whom we love. 

6. These comforts are often held in too low estiroatkyn, 
merely because they are ordinary and common : although 
Ihfit iff th^ circumstance which ought, in reason, to enhance 
their value, ^^ey lie open, in some degree, to all ; extend 
through every rank of life ; and fill up agreeably many of 
those spaces in our present existance, which are no{ occa* 
pied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

7. From this representation it appears that, nofwlthstand- 
ing the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of com- 
fort is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection 
of this serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress 
the arrogance of complaints and murmurs.— -What art thout 
O son of man? who, having sprung but yesterday out of 
the dust, darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, and 
to arraign his providence^ because all things are not ordered 
according to thy wish ? 

8. What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the 
universe, whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or 
merit gave thee ground to claim! Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world ; to have 
been admitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom and 
works; and to have had access to all the comforts which 
nature, with a bountiful band, has poured fourth around thee ? 
Are all the hours forgotten which thou hast passed in ease, 
in complacency, or joy ? 

9. Is it a email favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee; and, if thou 
reject not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee 
to a happier state of existence ? When thou compare^t thy 
condition with l^y desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy 

complaints. Be silent, be gra\.e(u\, «^t\^ «Acix^. \^<^<«^:vi« 
with thankfulness the blesalngs \vVv\cVv ^x^ ^\o^^ >^\ft^ 
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iBvere that governnient which at present refuses thee more. 
^ in this conclusion, that thoug:h there are evils in the 
rorld, its Creator is wise and good^ and has been bountiful 
ithee. BLAiBt 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of beings. 

1. Though there is a great deal of pleasure in contem- 
ating the material world ; by which I mean, that system 
' bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the 
ftss of dead matter, with the several relations that those 
idles bear to one another ; there is still, methinks, some- 
iDg more wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on 
e world of life ; by which 1 intend, all those animals with 
hich every part of the universe, is furnished. The material 
9rld is only the shell of the universe : the world of life are 
( inhabitants. 

2. If we consider those parts of the material world, which 
I'tbe nearest to iw, and are therefore subject to our obser* 
ition, and inquiriiM, it is amazing to consider the infinity of 
limals with which they are stocked. Every part of matter 
peopled 5 ievery green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There 
scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of any 
her animal^ in which' our glasses do not discover myriads 

' living creatures. 

3. We find, even in the most solid bodies, as in marble it- 
li^ innumerable cells and cavities, which are crowded with 
iperceptible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to dis- 
iver. On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky 
irts of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming 
itb numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every 
ountain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stock- 
l with birds and beasts ^ and every part of matter affording 
'oper necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of the 
ultitudes which inhabit it. 

4. The author of ^ the Plurality of Worlds," draws a very 
)od argument from this consideration, for the peopling of 
'ery planet ; as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
laiogy of reason, that if no part of matter, with which we 
e acquainted, lies waste and useless, those great bodies, 
hich are at such a distance from us, are not d^rsert and un- 
H)pled ; but rather, that they are furnished with beings 
lapted to their respective situations. 

X Existence is a blessing to those be\tv^*^ ^^ ^^V^Ocl ^xsl 
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endowed with perception : and is in a manner thrown away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to b^ 
ings which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we 
find, from the bodies which lie under our observation, thtt 
matter is only made as the basis and support of animals; ] 
and that there is no more of the one than what is necessacy 
for the existence of the other. 

6. Infinite goodness is of so communicative a nature, that 
it seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree 
of perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I baM 
often pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall eiilaiige 
farther upon it, by considering that part of the scale of be* 
ings, which romes within our knowledge. 

7. There are some living creatures, which are raised bat 
just above dead matter. To mention only that species of 
shell-fish, which is formed in the fastiion of a cone ; that 
grows to the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies^ 
on being severed from the place where it grew. There are 
many other creatures but one remove from these, which have 
no other sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have 
still an additional one of hearing ; others of smell ; and otb* ' 
ers, of sight. 

8. It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress 
the world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of 
species, before a creature is formed, that is complete in all 
its senses : and even among these, there is such a different 
degree of perfection, in the sense which one animal enjoys 
beyond what appears in another, that though . the sense in 
dificrent animals is distinguished by the same common de« 
nomination, it seems almost of a different nature. 

9. If, after this we look into the several inward perfect 
tions of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call in- 
stinct, we find them rising after the same manner, impercept 
ibiy one above another ^ and roceiving additional improve* 
ments according to the species in which they are implanted. 
This progress in nature is so very gradual, that the most per- 
fect of an inferior t?pecies, conies very near to the most im« 
perfect of that which is immediately above it. 

10. The exuberant ai>d overfiuwing goodness of the Su- 
preme Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plain* 
ly seen, as I have before hinted, in his having made so very 
little matter, at least what ftills within o4ir knowledge, that 

does not swarm with life. Nor Is his goodness less seen in 

the diversity, than in the w\\x\V\Vv\A% o^ V\n\v\^ ^x«^Vi«^%^— 

Had be made but one species oC «iti\rft^\s^ tvQ\\^ ^Sl ^^Qfc tw 
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voald bave enjoyed the happiness of existence : he has, 
faerefore, specified in his creation, every degree of life, eve- 
y capacity of being. 

11. The whole chasm of nature^ from a plant to a man, 
8 filled up with divers kinds of creatures^ rising one after 
mother. t>y an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little tran« 
litions and deviations from one species to another, are al- 
Eiiost insensible. This intermediate 8p>ace is so well hus- 
banded and managed, that there is scarcely a degree of per- 
ception, which does not appear in some one part of the 
vrortd of life. Is the ecoodness, or the wisdom of the Di- 
irine Being, more manifested in this his proceeding ? 

12. There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems veiy naturally ded>>cible from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being ri^es by so 
regular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of 
reMon, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually th^^ough 
those beings which are of a superior nature to him ; since 
there is infinitely greater space and room for different de- 
Snees of perfection, between the Supreme Being and man, 
than between man and the most despicable insect. 

^ IS. In^his great system of being, there is no creature so 
Wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our 

Crticular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space 
tween.the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible 
and the invi^iible world ; and who is that link in the r.hain of 
being, which forms the connexion between both. So that he 
^ho, in one respect is associated with angt^ls and archan- 

Eels, and may look upon a Being of infinite perfection as 
is father, and the highest order of spirits as his brethreni 
may, in another respect, say to " corruption, thou art my fa- 
ther, and to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister." 

ADDISON. 

SECTION XXI. 

Trust in the care of Providence recommended. 

1. Man, considered in himself is a very helpless, and a 
very wretched being. He is subject every moment to the 
greatest calamities and misfortjnes. He is beset with dan- 
gers on all sides ; and may bee- ine unhappy by numberless 
casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have prevented 
had he fiireseon them 

2. It is our comf>rt, while we are o'*noxious to so many 
Mccidenis, that we are under the. cave o^ o^^ ^V\q ^v«^x\^ 
yaatiugeaci^ and has iu his bauds xVie ava\\ai{^^vo?t\\N. ^^ ^"^^ 

P 
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ery thing that is capable of annoying or ofifending us ; vho 
knows the assistanoe we stand in need of, and is always resdy 
to bestow ii oo those who ask it oi* him. 

3. The natural homas^e, which such a creature owes toio 
infiniteiy wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on bim 
for the blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitQil 
truMi in bim, for deliverance out of all such dangers and 6}t 
ficulties as may befall us. 

4. The man who always lives in this disposition of roindf 
has not the same dark and melancholy views of huitiaa oa* 
ture, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this 
relation to the Supreme Being. At the same time that be 
refiei:ts upon his own weakness and imperfection) he com* 
forls himself with the contemplation of those divine aUri- 
butes, which are employed for his safety, and his welfare. 

5. He finds his want of foresight made upt by the ooinis* 
cience of him who is his support. He is not sensible of bis 
own want of strength, when he knows that his helper is al- 
mighty. In short, the person who has a firm trust in the 
Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, wise by bis wis- 
dom, happy by his happiness. He reaps the benefit of eve- 
ry divine attribute; and loses his own insufficiency in the 
fulness of infinite perfection. 

6. To make our lives more easy to us, we are command- 
ed to put our trust -in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour ns; the Divine Goodness having made such a reli- 
ance a duty, notwithstanding we should have been misen- 
ble, had it been forbidden us. Among several motivesi 
which might be made use of to recommend this duty to uS) 
I shall only take notice of those that follow. 

7. The first and strongest is, that we are promised, be 
will not fail those who put their trust in him But without 
considering the supernatural blessing, which accompaaiei) 
this duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to 
its own reward ; or, in other words, that this firm trust and 
confidence in the great disposer of all things, contribute very 
much to the getting clear of any affliction) or to the bear- 
ing of it manfully. 

8. A person wiio believes he has his succour at hand, aod 
that he acts in the wght of his friend, often exeits UmseK 
beyond his abilities; and does wonders, that are not to be 
matched by one who is not animated with su h a confideaee 

of success. Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being 
naturally produces patience, bo^^, cW^^tIvXww^^ ^3Dil %U 
ot/iet di'ifpositiofis of mind, wVucVv a.Vl^\\^\A >XiQif^ cs^^msq^ 
^/jAt we are not able to remove. 
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9. The practice of this virtue administers ^eat comfort 
lo the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but 
most of all, in the hour of death. When the seui is hover- 
ing, in the last moments of its separation; when it is ju«t 
entering on another state of existence, to converse with 
Bcenes, and objects^ and companions^ that are altogether 
iiew ; what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought) such fear, such anxieiy, such apprehensions, but the 
casting of all her cares upon him. ^ho fiist gave her being; 
who has conducted her through one stage of it ; and who 
will be always present, to guide and comfort her in her pro* 
gress through eternity ? addisjn. 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and gratUude enliven prosperity, 

1. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high de- 
gree, to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emo- 
tion. The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of 
another, gladdens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affec- 
tioo, and gives to any possession which i^ agrieeable in it- 
8e)f^^ double relish, from its being the gift of a friend. 
'4^- Favours conferred by men, I acknowledge, rnay prove 
insome. For human virtue is never perfect ; and 
itiroes unreasonable expectations on^ the one side, some- 
^8 a mortifying sense of dependence on the other, cor- 
rode in seciet the pleasures of benefits and convert the ob- 
Bgations of friendship into grounds of jealousy 

3. But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterest- 
ed ; and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, 
a good man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims 
at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and 
who desires to return from them, but a devout and thankful 
heart. 

4. While others can trace their prosperity to no higher 
source than a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, often of 
mean or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their 
designs ; with what superior satisfaction does the servant 
of God remark the hand of that gracious power which hath 
raised him up ; which hath happily conducted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned him with the most 
favourable distinction beyond his equa's? 

5. Let us farther ccijsider, that not only ^talilud^ iv^t iHa 
pai^if but a cheer'wg sense of div'me Va\o\it bX\)cv%i V^^^»fc\\S 
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enters into the pious emotion. Th^y are only the virtuoof, 
who in their prosperous deys hear this voice addressed to 
th<rm, *^ Go thv way, eat ihy bread with joy, and drink thy 
nine with a cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth thy 
works." lie who is the author of their prosperity, gifes 
them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own ^ft. 

6. While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor of 
the world, the righteous i^il openly down to the feast of life^ 
under the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp ^ 
their joys. The \ lessing of God rests upon all that tbey 
possess ; his protection surrounds them ; and hence '^in the 
habitations of the righteous^ is found the voice of rejoicing 
and salvation.'* 

7. A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their sight, the 
wmle fiace of nature. Their piety reflects a sunshine from 
heAen upon the prosperity of the world ; unites in one point 
of view, the smiling aspect, both of the powers above, and 
of the objects below. Not only have they as full a relish as 
others, for the innocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, li 
these they hold communion with their divine benefactor. 

8. In all that is good or fair, they trace his hand. From 
the beauties of nature, from the improvements of art, from 
the enjoyments of social life, they raise their affection to the 
source of all the happiness which surrounds them ; and thus 
widen the sphere of their pleasures, by adding intellectual 
and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

9. For Illustration of what I have said on this head, re* 
mark that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which 
King David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm; and 
compare the hij^hest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the 
happy and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that 
psalm — In the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what 
amiable simplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord 
as '< his Shepherd/' happier in ascribing all his success to 
Divine favour, than to the policy of his councils, or to the 
force of his ai ms .' 

10. How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing .remembrance, when, with such relish, he 
speaks of the " green pastures and still waters, beside which 
God had led him ; of his cup whii h he had made to overflow; 
and of the table which he had prepared for him in the pre- 
ee/ice of his enemies !" With what perfect tranquillity does 

ho look forward to the t\n\e o^ \\\* v^^'^^tN^ vVvtcixs!^ •* tho 
valley of th« shadow of desiVb •, wu^i'^x^W^^ X^^ ^Scv^v^'^c^fc 
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whose most distant appearance blasts the prosperity of 
sinners. 

11: He fears no evil, as Ion«:^ as '' the rod and the staflP* 
of his Divine Shepherd are with him ; and through ail the 
unknown periods of this and of future existence, connuits 
himself to his guidance with secure and triumphant hope : 
'* Surely goodness and niorcy will follow me all the days of 
my life ; and 1 shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever/' 

12. What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity 
'is here exhibited ! How different from that gross relish of 
worldly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only 
the terrestrial side of things : who raise their views to no 
higher objects than the sua cession of human contingencies^ 
and the weak efforts of human ability : who have no rrotec* 
tor in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity! or to warm ;■ 
their hearts with gratitude and trust. ^l^. ^ 

SECTION XXHL 

Fifius, when deeply rooted, is nut suhjcct to the influence of 

fortune. 

1 

j 1. The city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexanderi 
he ordered Hepheftion to bestow the crown on him whom 
the Sidouiaiis should think most worthy of that honour. He- 
'phestion being at that time resident with two young men of 
distinction offered them the kingdom ; but they refused it, 
telling him that it was contrary to the laws of their country, 
to admit any one to that honour^ who was not of the royal 
family. 

2. Me then having expressed his admiration of their dls* 
interested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal 
race, who might reinember that he had received the crown 
through their hands Overlooking man^, who would have 
been ambitious of this high honour, they made choice of 
Abdolonymus, whose singular merit had rendered hhn con- 
spicuous, even in the vale of obscurity. 

3. Though rtmotely related to the royal family, a series 
of misfortunes had reduced him to the necessity of cultivat- 
ing a garden, for a small stipend, in the suburbs ot the city. 
While Abdolonymlis was busily employed in weeding hia 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, hearing in their hands 
the ensigns of royalty, approached him and saluted him king. 

4. They informed him that Alexander had appointed him 
to that o6Sce ; and required him ivivTOedva\^\'5 Vo ^:iLj'\v5fc»!<¥^ 

his rustic garb, and uteusiis of husbandt^^ t<OT tiaa w^iaXxsfc^ 

P % 
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and sceptre. At the same time, they admonished him, wbei 
he should be seated on the throne, and have a natioo in bii 
power, not to forget the humble condition from which be had 
been raised. 

5. All this, at the first, appeared to Abdo]on3*niU8 as ta 
Ulusion of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. Hi 
requested them nnt to trouble him further with their iinper* 
linent jests ; and to find some other way of amusing them- 
selves, which might leave him in the peacable ebjoyment 
of his obscure habitation. — At lent;th. however, they convin- 1 
ced him, that they were serious in their proposal ; and pre- ' 
vailed upon him to accept the regal office, and accompany 
them to the palace. 

6. No sooner was he in possession of the government) 
than pride and envy created hini enemies; who whispered 
their murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the 
ear of Alexander. He commanded the new elected ptinco 
to be sent for ; and inquired ef him, with what temper of 
mind he had born his poverty. 

7. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdolonymus, **^that I 
may be able to bear my crown with equal moderation : for 
when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : these hands sup- 
plied me with whatever I desired.'* From this answer, 
Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom^ that be 
confirmed the choice which had been made; and annexed a 

' neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

QUINTUS" CUETIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

The Speech of Fabricus, a Roman ambassador^ to the king Pyr- 
rhusj who attempted to bribe him to his interests, by the offer 
of a great sum of money. 

1. With regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
justly informed. My whole estate consists in a bouse of 
but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from 
which, by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by 
aoy mearrs, thou hast been persuaded to think that this po- 
verty renders me of less consequence in my own country, or 
in any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2. I have no reason to complain of fortune : she suppUei 
me with all that nature requires ; and if I am without ni- 
perfluities, I am also free from the desire of them With 
these, I confess 1 should be more able to succour thttili«* 

cessiious, the only advan\a?;e iot vjVi\c\v vVv^ ^«q\^^ .vcj^Vi 
be eavied j but small as tn^ po^ae^wiiik^ ^^^v \ <»»;<3^ "^^ 
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tribute soinething to the support of the statc^ and the assis- 
tance of my friends. 

3. With respect to houoDrs, my country places me, poor 
as I am, upon a level with the richest : for Ronte knows no 
qualifications for great cmplo^rments^ but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies 
of religion ; she intrusts me with tlie command of her ar- 
mies ; she confides to my care the most impotant negotia* 
lions. My poverty does not lessen the weight of my coun- 
sels in the senate. The Roman people honour me for that 
very poverty^ which king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. 

4. They know the many opportunities I have had to en* 
rich myself, without censure ; they are convinced of my 
disinterested zeal for their prosperity : and if 1 have any 
thing to complain of, in the return they make me, it is only 
the excess of their applause. What value, then, ran I put 
upon thy gold and silver ? What king can add any thing to 
my fortune ? Always attentive to discharge the duties in*- 
cumbent upon me, 1 have a mind free from self-reproach ;' 
and 1 have an honest fame. 

SECTIOxV XXV. 
Cluxracter of James I. king 0/ England. 

1. No FAiNCE BO little enterprising and so hioffensive^ 
was ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of ca- 
lumny and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the fac- 
tions which began in his time, being still continued, have 
made his character be as much disputed to this day, as in 
commonly that of princes who are our contemporaries. 

2. Many viitues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light 
fancy and boyidh fondness. While he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he may perhaps be sus- 
pected in some of his actions, and still more of his preten- 
sions, to have encroached on the liberties of his people. 

3. While he endeavour* d, by an exact neutrality, to ac- 
quire the good will of all his neighbours, he was able to pre- 
serve fully the esteem and regard of none. His capacity 
.was consick rable, but fitter to discourse on general maximS| 
.•"ftaii to condiict any intricate business. 

; 4. Hia intentions were just, but moTe«L4«i\k\«?^Vi>Jc«i ««^- 
.Jfftic/ 9f private life, than to the go\etiv«i^va ol VCvw^^wsas..- 
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Awkward in hU person, and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to command r<»spect : partial and undiscero- 
ing in his aflFections, he was liille fitted to acquire general 
love. Of a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment; 
exposed to our ridicule from Ims vanity, but exempt frjittoor 
hatred by his freedom from pride and arrogance. 

5. And, upon the whole, it may lie prononnred of hii 
character, that all his qualities were sullied witli weakneoi 
and embellished with humanity. Political courage he wai 
certainly devoid of; and from tlience chiefljr is derived the 1 
ijtrong prejudice, which prevails against his person^il bra* I 
very : an inference, however, which must be owned, from 
general experience, to be extremely fallacious. uumb. 

SECTION XXVI. 

Charles V. Emperor of Germcmy-, resigns his dominionsy and 

retires from (he world. 

1; This great emperor in the plenitude of his power, and 
in possession of ail the honours which can flatter the heart 
of man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his king- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from uriy concern in busi- 
ness or the affairs of this world, in order that he mi^^ht spend 
the remainder of hij^days in retirement and solitude. 

2. Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extra- 
ordinary discernment, to discover that the stale of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments; though most 
of those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and sa- 
tiety, and dic^gust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that 
envied pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the 
supreme to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the pos- 
session of power in order Jo attain the enjoyiwenl of happi« 
ness, seems to be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3. Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement. But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken 
or unfortunate prince.?, from whose hands some strong rival 
had rested their sceptre, and compelled them to des'^end 
with reluctance into a private station. 

4. Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of < hold- 
jtjg the reigns of government^ who ever resigned tbea-fMrQ 

deliberate choice \ and wV\o GoivWuued ^wxvcv^ 
to enjoy the tranquUlity of telvtemevw^ vjv\\\Q>aV fev: 
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penitent b\gh, or casting back one leok of desire, towards 
tiie power or dignity -whicli he had abandoned. 

5. No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill 
all Europe witir astonishment ; an|||g]ve rise, both among 
his contemporaries, and among thejstorians of that periodi 
tO' various conjectures concerning A motives which deter- 
mined a prince whose ruling pas«io9 had been uniformly the 
Jove of power, at the age of fifty-six, when objects of ambi- 
tion operate with full force on the mind, and are. pursued 
trtth the greatest ardour, to take a resolution so singular and 
unexpected. ^ 

6. The Emperor, in pursuance of his determination, hav- 
ing assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels* 
seated himself, for the last time, in the chair of state ; on 
one side of which was placed bis son,>and on the other his 
sister the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with 
a splendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the 
empire standing behind him. 

7. The president of the council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the in- 
strument of resignation, by whi<'h Charles surrendered to his 
son Philip all his terrirories, jurisdiction, and authority in the 
Low Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their oath 
of allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to 
Philip his lawful heir ; and to serve him Mflth the same loy- 
alty and zeal that th<»y had manifested, during so long a 
course of years, in sup[>ort of his government. 

8. Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the 
■shoulder of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to 
stand without support, he addressed himself to the audi- 
ence ; and, from a paper which he held in his hand, in order 
to assist his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but without 
ostentation, all the great things whirh he had undertaken 
and performed;since the commencement of his administration. 

9. He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thdkights and attention to public ob- 
jl^s, reserving no portion of his time for the indulgence of 
his ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure «, 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
many nines times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low« countries ten times, England twice, 
Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea. 

I0» That while his health permlUed hiiw Vo dv^ci^'^t^ V!il>& 
4</y> and the vigour of his con&Ulu\\Qti Vi«L^ ^^^ v«\ ^jk^ 
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degree, to the arduous efiice ofgovernintK dominions so oxleih 
j>ive, he had never shunned labour, nor repined under fatiguei 
that now, wheif his health was broken, and his vig:or eshau»- 
led by the rage of an ii^MUrable distemper) his growiog in- 



firmities admonished hiKo retire 

foiVof 



] 1 . Nor was he so foiVof reigning, as to retain the acBpkt 
in an impotent band, which was no longer able to protect hit 
subjects, or to render them happy ; that instead of a sove* 
reign worn out with d lb-eases, and scarcely half alive, Im 
gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern and who added to the vigour of youth all the attea* 
tion and sagacity of maturer years ; 

12. That a during the course of a long administration, he 
had committed any material error in government, or if, under 
the pressure of so many and great affairs, and amidst the at- 
tention which he had been obliored to scive to them, he had eith- 
er neglected or injured any of his subjects, he now implored 
their forgiveness; 

13. That for his part he should ever retain a grateful sense 
of their fidelity and attachment, and would carry the remem- 
brance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as hii 
sweetest consolation as well as the best reward for all hii 
services ; and in his last prayers to kimighty God, would 
pour forth his ardent wishes for their welfare. 

14. Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his kDeesand 
kissed his father's hand, ^ If," says he,*' I had leA you, by 
my death, this rich inheritance, to which 1 have made sudi 
large additions, some regard would have been justly due to 
my memory on that account; but now^when I voluntarily re- 
sign to you what I might have still retained, I may well ei- 
pect the warmest expressions of thanks on your part. 

15. << With these, however, I dispense; and shall consider 
your concern for the welfare of your subjects, and your love 
of them, as the best and most acceptable testimony of your 
gratitude to me. It is in your power, by a wise and virtuous 
administration, to justify the extraordinary proof which I 
give this day of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate 
that you are worthy of the confidence which I repose in you. 

16. ^' Preserve an inviolable regard for religion; maintain 
the Catholic faith in all its purity ; let the laws of yourcoun* 
try be sacred in your eyes ; encroach not on the rights and 
privileges of your people ; and if the time shall ever come, 
w'.. II you shall wish to enjoy the tranquillity of private lifei 

Bi J y*fU have a son endowed w\vV\ su^Vv q^^\M\«&s v\\<&i ^ou 
can lesign your sceptre lo him, -wVvVv %sm\xc>\ wX>»lwiCY5^5A^ 
(rive up ijiine to you.'* 
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17- As soon as Charles had finished this lofig address to 
bis subjects, and to their new &overeigii, he sunk into the 
chair, exhausted and ready to faint with the fatigue of so 
extriBiordinary an effort. During: his discourse^ the whole au- 
diance melted into tears ; some fronri admiration of his mag- 
nanimity ; others softened by the expressions of tenderness 
towards his son, and of love to his people ; and all were af- 
fected with the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who 
had distinguished the Netherlands, his native country^ with 
' particular marks of his regard and attachment. 

SECTION XXVII. 

The same subject continued. 

!•' A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands^ 
Charles, in an assembly no less splendid and with a ceremo- 
nial equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of Spain, 
with all the territories depending on the*D, both in the old 
and in the new world. Of all these vast possessions, he reser- 
ved nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
thoosand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to 
afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2. Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburgh in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. 

3. In his way thither, he passed throtigb Ghent : and after 
stopping there a few days, to indulge that tender and pleas* 
iflg melancholy, which arises in themii^ of every man in the 
decline of life, on visiting the place of his nativity, and view- 
ing the scenes and objects familiar to him in his early youtbi 
he pursued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, his 
daughter the arch-duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of 
France and Hungary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a nu- 
merous retinue of the Flemish nobility. 

4. Before he went on board, he dismissed them, with marks 
of his attention or regard; and taking leave of Philip with 
all the tenderness of a father who embraced bis son for the 
last time, he set sail under a convoy of a large fleet of 
Spanish. Flemish, and English ships. 

5. His voyage was prosperous, and agreeable; and he 
arrived at Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day after he left 
Zea}aud, As soon as he landed, he AeW ^to^\x^^fi.^w^^^^ 
rroand^ and considering himself now a^ ^LeaAvo >Xx^ 'Wi\V^> 
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he kissed tlie earthy and said ^ Naked came I out of my moth- 
er's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thou commoo 
mother of mankind." 

6. From Lar do he proceeded to Valladolid . There he^look 
a last and tender leave of his two sisters ; whom he would 
not permit to accompany him to his solitudei though they in* 
treated it with tears : not only that they might have thf. 
consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care to 
miti<rate or to 8o<ith his sufferings, but that they might reap 
instruction and benefit, by joining with him in those pious ex- 
crcises) to which he had consecrated the remainder of his 
days. 

7* From Valladolid. he continued his journey toPlazencia 
in Fstremadure. He had passed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been struck at that time 
with the delightful shuation of the monastery of St. Justusi 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant 
from that place, he had then observed to some of his attend- 
ants that this was a spot to which Dioclesian might have re- 
tired with pleasure. 

8. The impression had remained so strong on his mind, 
that he pitched u{K)n it as . the place of his retreat. It was 
seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small brook, 
and surrounded by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees. 
From the nature of tftesoil, as well as the temperature of the 
climate, it was esteemed the most healthful and delicibus 
situation in Spain. 

9- Some months before his resignation he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery for his 
ac(*ouunodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the 
building should be such as suited his present station, rather 
than his tbrmer dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four 
of them in the iorm of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the 
other two, each tw»rniy feet square, were hung with brown 
cloth and furnished in the most simpje manner. 

lO. They were ail on a level with the ground ; with a door 
on one side into a garden, of which Charles himself had giv- 
en the plan, and had filled it with various phnts, which he 
proposed to cultivate with his own hands- On the other side, 
they communicuic'd with the chapel of the monastery, in 
which I'lO wa» to perform i his devotions. 

J J Into thi» hu»ribie retreat, hardly sufficient for the com- 

fbrtabii* aoconimiiUation <»f a Y^rvvviteg;entleman,did Charles 

eater with twelve doinesUcs ou\^. ^^Wt\^^ >\\^\^ voi %i^- 
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lade and silence) liis grandeur, bis arobitiony together with 
all those vast projects, which) during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, 
by turnS) with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being 
subjected to his power. 

12. lu this retirement) Charles formed such a plan of life 
fdr himself, as would have suited the condition of a private 
person of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; 
ah domestics few ; his intercourse with them familiar ; all 
the cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on 
faia: person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that so- 
cial ease and tranquillity, which he courted, in order to sooth 
the remainder of his days. 

13. As the mildness of the climate, together with his de- 
liverance from the burdens and cares of government, pro- 
cured him, at first, a considerable remission from the acute 
pains with which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, 
perhaps, more complete satisfaction in this humble solitude, 
than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

14. The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so 
long engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from 
his mind. Far from taking any part in the.political trans- 
actions of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity 
even from any enquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to 
view the biisy scene which he had abandoned, with all the 
contempt and indifference arising from his thorough expe- 
rience of its vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflectiou 
of having disentangled himself from ita cares. 

HR. ROBERTSON* 
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PART II. 

PIECES IN POETRY. 
CHAPTER I. 

8BLECT SENTENCES AND PARAGKAPHS. 

SECTION I. 

SHORT AND EASY SENTENCES. 

Education* 



Tis 



education forms tbe common mind ; 
Juat as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Candour, 

With pleasure let us own our errors past^ 
And make each day a critic on the last. . 

fieJUc^on. 

A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtus. 

The private pffth, the secret acts of man. 
If noble, far the notilest of their lives. 

Necessary knowledge easily attained. 

Our needful knowledge, like our needful food, 
Uiihedg'd, lies openJu life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disappointment. 

Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 

As bees in flow'rs ; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 

The mind that would be happy, must he great ^ 
<jrreat in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended dews a narrow mind extend. 

Natwat and fanciful life. 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor^ 
Wlio Jives to fancy, n^ver can be rich. 

^Vi?ee — In the firtt Chapter, the Coi»p\\w ViM%xV\\^\\%d.^^tnA\^K!r&^' 
"•iei^v ofpoeiicBLl coiaUruGitMi, for tbt jows^^^*^'* Vt^V^t^ww'u «tMi 
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Charity. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree; 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

■ 

The prize of virtue. 

What nothing earthly givesy or qan destroy^ 
The soul's calm sunshine^ and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Sense and moAsty connected. 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; 
But rattling nonsense it) full volleys breaks^ 

Moral discifilitu salutary* 

Heaven gives us friands to bless the present scene : 

Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 

All evils natural are moral goods; 

Ail discipline, indulgence on the whote« 

Present blessings undervalued*. 

Like birds, whose beauties languish, half Gonceal'd| 
Till mounted on the wing^their glossy plumes 
Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold; 
How blessings brighten aa they take their flight F 

Hope. 

^Hope, of all passions most befriends us here; 
Fa(»sions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, likea cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranquil. 

' Never man was truly blest, 

But it compos'd, and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True greatness. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains^ 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

The tear of 9ympathy> 
No rsdiaift pearh which crested forluue w^wa^ 
^o gem, that twinkling habga frouibeavxl^'* ^ws^ 
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Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorb, 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal niorn^ 
Shine with such lustre^ as the tear that breaks, 
For others' wo, down virtue's manly cheeks.^ 

SECTION If. 

VKBSCSIN WBICB THS LINES AEE OF DIFFERENT LENGTH^ 

_ t 

BliMs of cetisiial origin. 

Restless nu>rtals toil for nought $ 
Bliss in vienn from earth is sought ^ 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals; try ; 
There you c annot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

Thepassiom. 

The passions are a num'rous crowd> 
Jmperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life ; 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They iire thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recommended*. 

' 'Tis Providence jalone secures, 
Jn ev'ry change, both mkie and yours. 
Safely consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
Tiie man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found ofi'nesl in what least we dread ;. 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

• 

¥4piia'ph* 

How iov'd, how valu'd oncc» avails thee not^ 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Fame, 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert 5 
Piays round the head, but comes not to the heartw 
One self-a pproving howT, v»\\o\^ -^^aix^ owUvei^hs. 
or stupid starers. and oC Xaud.VxwTx^^^ \ 
And more true joy Mar ceWu^ eiiWd ^^^\^^ 
Than Gaesar with a scua\e W. V\^Vi^^\fr- 
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Virhte the guardian of youth 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling ddrts. 
Gay as the morn : bright g:lows the vernal sky^ 
Hope swells his sails, and passion steers his course. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if too far 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark) 
Sudden the tempest scowls> the surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise. 

But yonder comes the powerful kiiisj of day, 

Rejoicing in tlie east. The lessening cloud, 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 

lliumM with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 

Aslant the dew-bright earthy and coloured air, 

He looks in boundless raaje&ty abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that burniiih'd plays 

On rocks, and hills, and low'rs, and wand'ring streams, 

High gleaming from afar* 

Self'governmeni. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and belter as life wears away. 

Shepherd, 

On a mountain, stretch 'd benoath a Itoary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow*" 

SECTIOxV in. 

VERSES CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, IMERBQGATIONgj. 

AND PARENTHESIS. 

Competence, 

A COMPETENCE IS all we can enjay : . ^' 

Oh I be content, where Heaven can give no More,!... . 

Reflection essential to happiness. . '^' 

Much joy not only speaks small happiness, 
But happiness that shortly tiiusl expire. ^ 

Can joy unbottexnHtin i^fketiori, stand ? 
And) in a tempesfijioabr^fleGtion^livje ? 

' - ^ ':J*rimds}^if. ,. 

CAngold gaiii lr/e«}ctsVip ? Jijip^^^^^o^ Vio^^ V . 
As well mere dan an * angel ViAl beceV. 
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Lorenzo I pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purchase ; few the price will pay ; 
And this makes friends sueh oiiracles below. 

PcOUtm. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day 
(Live till to-morrow) will have passed away. 

O luxury ! 
Bane of elated life, of affluent stateSf 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind I 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great f 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Virkioua {tcUoUff. 

Seize, mortals ! seize the transient bour^ 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer — man a fiow'r ; 
He dies — Alas I — how soon he dies f 

ne sdwte of happmess^ 

Reason^s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence i 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtue i Peace Is aH thy own. 

Pladd emotion. 

. Who can forbear to snule with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll. 
While evW gale is peace, and cv'ry grove 
Is melody r 

Solitudi,* 
O sacred solitude ; divine retreat I 
Choice of the prudent ? envy of the great ! 
By thy pure sti^am, «r in thy waving l»hade| 
We couit fair wisdoN[i,.tbat celestial maid t 
The genuine ofispriog of jierlovia embrace, 
(Str^gers on earth,) are iMoecMM^aiid peace. 
There from the wa^s of .m^a laidMf^Mnore, 
We $mile to hear the d\a^au^l%«»y^Twe % 

There MeasM wHh litaM^w^^ 

Thh nfe we t^iOiini^^S^ ,,, 

*B/ foltiads here i^ oi^iilc %^m^fim W^tf^^'^^ 
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Frisvms not on to- morrow. 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise, 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ? 
Wht^re is to-morrow ? In another world. 
For numbers this is certain; the reverse 
Is sure to none. 

Bum vivimus vivamas. 
Whilst we li9e let us live. 
" Live while yon live," the epicure wouM say, 
** And seize the pleasures oi the present day.'* 
** Live, while you live,*' the sacred preacher cries J. 
^* And give to God each momeiiras it fiies.** 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure, when 1 live to thee f dooouocb* 

SECTION IV. 

VERSES m VARIOUS FORMS. 

The security of Piriue, 

Let coward guilt, with> pallid fear. 

To shell'ring caverns flv. * 

And justly dread the vengeful fate^ 

Thai thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law^ 

The threai*ning storms obey^. 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation, 

And O I by error's force subdu'd,. 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Preposterous shuns the latent good, 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want^ 

Do thou thy gifts apply 5 
Unask'd, what good thou knowest graot.; ^. 

What ill, though ask'd deny. 

Compassion. 
I have found out a gift for my fair 5 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed « 
But Jet me that plunder forbear ! 
' She wUi say, 'tis a barbaroua deed. 
^orbe ae'er can be true, she a^ert'4, 
Wtq^oroba poojr bird of iu ^«w^t'^ 
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And I lovM her the more when I heard 
Such tenderuesis fall from her tongue. 

BpUaph. 

Here rests his head upon ihe'^lap of earthy 

A youth to fortune and to fhme unknown ; 
Fair science frowned not -on his humble btrth^ 

And melancholy marked himfbrherowiK. 
Lari^ was his bounty, and hw soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompence as largely send*: 
He gave to misery all he had — a tear; 

He gain'd from Heav'ii) ('twasall he wt8h'd)a friend 
No further seek his metits to disclosey 

Or draw hi» Ifraihies from thehr dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose^). 

The bosom of his father and his God. 

Joy and sorrow connected^ 

Still| where r/osy pleasure leadsy. 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
ChastisM by sable tints of wo ; 
And blended form, with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony oT life. 

The golden mean. 

He that holds fast the golden mean> 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door,* 

ImMttVing all his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
Of wint'ry blast ^ the loftiest towV 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's Bide>, 
His cloud cap eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate views and oi^is recommended* 

With passions unrufiSed, untainted with pride, 
By reason my life let iii%>'9c^t%^ ^ ^ 

The wants of my nature M«:5\ie«ivV^ TOi^{^^% 
And the rest are hul foWy atti c«^. v 

How vainly, through i n&ttive Uou\»\ft wA w«fci 
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Since all that is truly delightful in life, 
Is what all, if they please, may enjoy. 

Attachment to life. ' 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit the ground : 
^Twas therefore said, by ancient sagesi 
That love of life increa^'d with years, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pains grow sharp and sickness rages, 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Virtues address to pleasure.^ 

Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies I 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend j 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Griev'd with the present, of the past asham'd. 

They live and are despis'd ; they die, no more are 
nam'd. 

SECTION V. ' 

VERSES IN WHICH SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICA- 
TION. 

Smooth and rough verse. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
* And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud serges lash the sounding shore, 
The iioarse rough verse should like the torrent roar* 

Slow motion imitated. 

When Ajax strives some rocks vast weight to throw, 
Tlie line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Swift and easy motion. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn, andsklms along the main. 

Felling trees in a wood. 
Loud sounds the axe, fedoubiini:: strokes on strokes ; 
On aiJ sides round the forest hwils Ue? o^k?» 

^Sensaal P\ev\suvt. 
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Hoadiong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustlhig, crackling, crashing thunder down. 

Sound of a bowstring. 

The string let fly 

Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's crj. . 

Tfu PkeaOmt. 

See I from the brake the whirring pheasant ^nngs. 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charybdis. 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills the deep with stonns. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves, 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves. 

Boisterous and gentle sounds. 

Two craggy rocks projectiiig to the main, 
The roaring winds tempecttuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their halsenr ride. 

Laborious and impetuous motidn. 

With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous^down, and smokes along the ground. 

Regular and slow movement. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'erhills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slow and difficulty 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags it slow length along; 

A rock torn from the brow of a TnouirUain. 

Still gathVing force, it smokes, and urg'd amain) 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Extent and violence of the waves. 

The waves behind i(ii|>el the waves before, 
Wide-rolling, foaming hfgh, and tumbling to the shorev 

Pensive numbers. 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heav'niy pensive contemplation flwells, 
And ever-musing melancho\y Te\gn^% 
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orrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
f brazen fury rag'd. 

Somd imitating rduotance. 

or who, to dumb forgelfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resien'd ; 

•eft the warm princincts of the cheer^l day. 
Nor cast one longings Ung'ring lock, behind ? 

SECTION VL 

PARAGRAf fiS OF GR£AT£R LENGJU. 

QmnviHal ajftctum. 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
i^roof aeainst sickness and old age^ 
Preserv^ by virtue from declension. 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. 
'Tis gentle, d«licate, and kind, 
To faults compassionate, or blind ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly rure. 
But angry, coarse, and harsh expression. 
Shows love to be a mere profession 3 
Proves that the heart is none of hb. 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swarms of Jlying insects* 

Thifk in yon stream of light a thousand ways. 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolved. 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till tempest* wing'd, 
Fierce winter sweeps iheni from the face of day. 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding pass 
An idle summer lifn, in fortune's shine, 
A season's {^litter ! Thus th«*)> flutter on, 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes * 
Behind, and strikes them from tbe book of life. 

Befieficence its oum reward. 
My fortune (for ni ntention all. 
And more than you dare tell) is small \ 
Yrt fiv'ry friend partakes my slore^ 
Aod w&nt goes smiling from my door* 
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Will fofty sliilHngs warm ibe breast 
or worth or industry dUtress'd I 
This sum I cheerfuny impart | 
Tis fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these, 
Five talents fen, whene'er jou please. 
'Tis true^ my little purse grows light ; 
But then I sleep so sweet at night ! 
This grand specific will prevail^ 
When all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Vtrlue the beet treasure* 

Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, 
7s the best gift of Heaven : a happiness 
That) even above the smiles and frowns of fate, 
Exalts great nature's favourites : a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferr'd. It is the only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call bis own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd. 
But for one end, one much-neglected use. 
Are riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 
Arc few, and without opulence supplied ;J 
This noble end is to produce the soul ; 
To show the vir,loes in their fairest light; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bouiiteous Providence. 

Contemplation. 

As yet 'lis midjiight deep. The weary clouds, 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
Let me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation her sedate compeer ; 
Let nje shake off th* intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now. ye lying vanities of life I 
Ye ever templing, ever cheating train i 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, >ick'ning thought ! And yet, deluded many 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resoiv'd, 
With new flusb'd hopeS) l^ tVLUXSo^^vdd^ xs»ixA* 
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k Deity beKev'dt is joy 1>e8;0iU , 

A Deity ador*d) is joj advianiAl $ 

A. Deity belov'd, is |ujt maturM. , 

Each branch of piety iii|lig;ht inspires : 

Faith builds a bridg^r^ooi this world to the liext, 

Cer death's dark gvd^, j»nd all its horror hides ; 

Praise, the sweet exhJiAiida of our joy. 

That joy exalts, aiid makes it sweeter still ; 

Pray'r ardent opens heav*ia lets down a stream 

Of glory on the conseiiNited liour . 

Of man ia audience wnh the Deity* 

CHAPTER H. 

NARRATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The biars and the hue* 

i« As two youns^ bears io wanton mood. 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood^ 
Came where the industrious bees had stor'd, 
In artfulxells^ their luscious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they seiz'd, with eager^aste. 
Luxurious on the rich repast* 
Alarm'd at this the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 

2. The beasts, unable to sustain 

Th' unequal combat, quit tlie plain. 
Half-blind with rage, and mad wijtb pain^ 
Their native shelter thej' regain ; 
There sit, and no^^iscreeter grown. 
Too late their rashness they b^noan § 
And this by dear experience gain^ 
That pleasure's ever^M|^t with pain^ 

3. So when the gilded 4siR!iof vice 

A re piac'd befin» our longing eyes. 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill. 
And swallow down Uie latent ill : 
But when experusMs^e qiies our eyeii 
Away th« faneM phniavre flief. 
It flies, >irt oh F tlH» Ott #e*liii% 
It ietives a real ^rtiw behind.^ vmoSli;^ 
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SECTION IL 

The fdglUingaie and the glouhworm* 

1. A NI0BTINGAI.E9 that all day long 
Had jcheer'd the village with his song^ 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was jeoded^ 
Began to feel, as well he mlgbt^ 
The keen demands of appetite ^ 
When, looking eagerly around, 

He spied far oiV, iipoii ttie ground^ 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow worm by his spark. 
So, stooping down f|*om hawthorn top^ 
He thought to put hjm in his crop. 

2. The worjm aware of his intent, 
Harrangued him thus, right eloquont-^- 

* Did you admire my lamp/ quoth hei 

* As much as I your minstreJsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as f to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same pow'r divine, 
Taug^ht you to sing and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night.* 

^. The songster heard his short oratioii, 

And, warbling out his approbation, 

Releas'd hi 11 as my story tells, 

And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may learn 

Their real interest to discern ; 

That brother should not wai^ith brother, 

And worry end devour eacflltier : 

But sing and shine by sweet consent. 

Till life's poor transieat night is spent ; 

Respecting, in each other's case, 

The gifts of nature and of grace. 
4. Those Christians best deserve the namef 

Who studiously make peace their aim : 

Peace, both the duty and the prize 

•Of him that creeps and him that fliesr cowrsa, 

SECTION ni-nj^jg^ 

Tka trials of xixvSSy^ 
M^ Plac^o on the verge oC ^onvVk^m^ mtA 
JLife'a opening scene surw^'d-. 
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I view'd its His of various kind, 
Afflicted and afraid. 

2. But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 

That virtue's path' enclose : 
My heart the \<rise pursuit approved ; 
But O, what toils oppose ! 

3. For see, ah see ! while yet her ways 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raiser- 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4. O how shall I, with heart prepared". 

Those terrors learn to meet ? 
HoW) from the thousand snares to guard 
My^unexperienc'd feet ? 

d. As thus I inus'd, oppressive sleep 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wai'ry deepi 
An object strange and new. 

6. Before me rose : on the wide shorts 
Observant as I stood. 
The gathering storms around me roar 
And heave the boiling flood. 

7* Near and more near the billows rise;' 
Ev'n now my steps they lave 5 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in every wave. 

8. What hope, or whither to retreat I 
Eavh nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feet, 
And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

9. 1 felt my heart within me die y 

When sudden to mijre ear 
A voi'e, descending from on hlgfa, 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

10. ' What tho' the swelling surge thou see 
Impatient to devour 5 
Rest mortal rest on God's decree, 
And thankful on his pow'r. 

11. <' Know, when he bade the deep appear, 
* Thus far,* th' Alrtiighty said, 
< Thus hv, no farther, rage •, at\d Vvct^ 
i / * Lei iby proud waves be ^'s^ &• 
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12. 1 heard ; and 1o ! at once controH'd, 
The waves, in wild retreat^ 
Back on themselves reluctant roll'd. 
And murm'ring leA my feet. 

13. Deeps to asseroblmg deeps in vain 

Once more the sig^nal gave : 
The shores the rushing weight sustain^ 
And check the usur|Mng wave. 

14. Convinc'd, in nature's volume wise^ 

The imag'd truth 1 read ; 
And sudden from my waking eyes 
Tb* instructive vision fled. 

15. Then why thus heavy, O my soul ! 

Say why, diBtrtMtful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roH 
O'er scenes of future 111 ? 

16. Lei faith suppress each rising fear. 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy maker's will has plac'd thee here, 
A maker wise and good ! 

17- He to thy ev'ry trial knows 
Its just restraint to give ; 
Attf'ntive to behold thy woes. 
And faithfi'l^'to relieve. 

18. Then why thus heavy, O my soul ! 

Say why> distrustful still, 
Thy thou^chts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

19. Tho' griefs unnumber'd throng thee round| 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whosip finger marks the seas their bound, 
And curbs the head long tide. merricjw^ 

SECTION IV. 

The youth and the philosopher. 

1. A Grecian yonlh of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had forni'd for virtue s nobler view, 
By f»recept and exa»"ple too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To cnrh the steed, ai^d ^wde vV\ft >nV\*^V % 
Ami as he pass'd t|^b gaz\i\^ \\\tow^^ 
With graceful ease>aud^iaacV^ v\\^\Xvo\:i^% 
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The ideot wonder they express'd, 
Was pFaise and transport to his breast. 

2. At length, quite vain, be needs would show 
His master what his art could do ; 

And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Acaderous' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess^ its fright, 
The wood nymphs started at the sight ; 
The muses drop the learned lyre. 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

3. How'er the youth with forward ahr ; 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coarses spring, 
The chariot marks the rolling rfng; 
And gathVing crowds, wrth eager eyes, 
And shouts, pursue him as he flies. 

4. Triumphant to the goal returned) y. 
VVitIf nobler thirst his bosom burn'd ^ 

And now along th' indented plain 

The selfsame track he marks again, 

Pursues with care the nice design, 

Nor ever deviates from the line. ^ 

Amazement seizM the circling crowd ; 

The youths with emulation glov\Jd ; 

Ev'n bearded sages haii'd the boy j / 

And all but Plato ^z'd with joy. 

5. For, he deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field : 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, (lush'd with hope, had caught hi^ eyey 

" Alas ! unhappy youth,^ he cry'd, 

" Expect no praise from me,"(and sigh'd.) 

6. " With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away ^ 

The time profusely squand* red therci 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well employ'd, at less expense, ' ^-^ 

Had taught thee honojarj virtue, sense 5 ^ ^ / 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate C^^^ 

To govern men and gukle the state." whitehead. 

SECTION V. 

Discourse between Adam and £ve, retiring to rest 
, Now came sirii evening on, ^ind iwxW^VvX %tvj 
Had in her sober livVy aU xVvai^z c\aiv 
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SPenrc accompanied ; for l^east and bird,. 
'I h«'y to their {:ra»8y couch, those to their nests 
Were slutik ; all but the wakeflil iiif;h(ingatc. 
She all nii^ht loii;r her ainVous dpKCont sunj^ : 
Silence was plens'd. Now glowM the firinainent 
With li\in(r sapphires : Hesperusi tliut led 
The eiarry host, r'^de brijrhtesl, till the moop) 
Ri3't)<r in clouded majesty, nt length, 
Apparent queen nnveii'd her peerless light, 
And oVr the dark her silver mantle threw. 

2. When .Vdinn thus to Eve : *» Fair cofisort, th' hour 
Of nijjlit, arjd all things now retir'd to rest> 

Mind US of iike repose ; since God hath set 

Labour and rest, as day and night to men 

Succe?siv»» ; and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with vofl slumbrous weigiit, inclines 

Our eye lids. Other creatures all day long 

Rove i(31i^ unemploy'd, and less need rest : 

JNIan hath his daily work of body or mind 

App'^iuted, which declared his disunity, 

And tlie regard of Heav'n on all his ways 5 

While othc- animals una^tive range, 

And of their doiricrs God takes no acco'nt. 

3. T«»-niorrow, ore fresh niorning streak the east 
W'lh fist approach of light, we niiisf beriseir, 
And at ouir pleasant lihoiir; to reform 

Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon^ with branches overgrown, 
That niork our scant ;;anuring:, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Th'^se blossDUij' also, and those dropping gums 
That lie b'^strown, un^^ightly and unsinooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night 5ids us rest.'* 

4. To whom thus Kve, with ppffect beauty adorned' 
<' My author and disposer, what thou bidst 
Unargu'd 1 obey ; so Ood ordains. 

With thee con versinjj I forget all time; 
All 'reasons and their change, all please alike. 
Si^eet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His otlefA b^aiDS, on herb, Ue^^^tMW. ^w^^^^'t.^ 
rUst^rins with tfcw : ftagraivl VV\^^«\A\ft ^^x\\v 
''tersoU sbow'rB*, an<LnwtelvVv^^^«CvB^<:iTw 
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vVith charm of **"" . . „or herb, ftu»^ j^ rj, 
^/'''JrafeftA evening mvj "O^ ;^^^^ ^ ,nooo, 

•fSsgiotioo* "g*^^; J"i ancestor «P^y. J ;j tve, 
^ > teTorS"and -".^t^riA^"^' 

In order. '-"°. », nreoar^' *•" J' • v,. re<rain 
' lest total darkness ,,ti„gm.h hfe g^.„ 

Temper °r ^„ aU uina 

^- swne udfm '*"lv'dwa.rt»P«t«^"'?'Te earth 
Thatheav nwa^^d wa^^^>^^^3 ^„d «£« we sleep. 

• Sole, or ^iXTJi. Crea^o' ?. ^^ ";oundmg ««ik 

Smg-««6 *f^f;;*vaich, or mgh^^ ' ^„„„ds, 
WhUetheykeep f .girumer^t 

-With heav'nly w .om'd, Iherr "^^^^Iq;' 
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Both turn'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and hea?'n, 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent ^lobe. 

And starry pole. *^ Thou also mad'st the night 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which ive in our appointed work employ 'd| 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wantf 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground*. 

But thou hast promis'd from us too a race. 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy groodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.'' mxlton. 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Death, 

1. Lo! a form divinely bright 
Descends and burets upon my sight ; 
A seraph of illustrious birth ! 
(Religion was her name on earth ;) 
Supremely swc^ her radiant face, 
And blooming with celestial ^race ! 
Three shining cherubs formM her train, 
WavM their light wings, and reach'd the plain : 
Faith, with sublime and [tiercing eye,. 
And pinions flntt'ring for the sky; 
Here Hope, that smiling angel, stands. 
And golden anchors grace her hands ; 
There Charity in robes of white. 
Fairest and favVite maid of light. 

2. The seraph spoke — *• ' fis reasonls part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest, 
When hopes and fears distract the breast. « 
Reasou may calm this doubtful strife, 
And steer thy bark through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
Shall reason then direcV ihy ^U> 

Disperse the clouds or b\i\\i V\\^ ^«\fel[ 
SirattgeFf Ihis skiU a\bue \s n\\tv^. 
Skill thsLt trancends hi« bcaxvi^ Vvtxe: 
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3. « Revere, thygelf— thouVt near allied 

To angels on thy better side. 

How various e'er their ranks or kinds, 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition wails decay, 

Men emerge angels from their clay. 

Yes when the frailer body dies, 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

B'lt minds, though sprung from heav'nly race. 

Must first be tutor'd for the place : 

The joys above are understood. 

And relish 'd only by the good. 

Who shall assume this guardian care; 

Who shall secure their birth right there ? 
. S>uls are my charge— to me His giv'n 

To train them for their native heav*n." 
%%A* Know then — who bow the early kneey 
^*AfM give th*^. willing heart to me ; 

Who wisely, when Temptation waits. 

Elude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 

Who dare to own my injwrM cause, 

Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 

Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 

Though persecution lifts her thong ; 

Though all the sons of hell conspire 

To raise the stake and light the fire ; 

Know that for such superior souls, 

There lies a bliss beyond the poles : 

Where spirits shine with purer ray, 

Andl^righten to meridian day ; 

Where love, wh^re boundless friendship rules j 

(No friends that change, no love that cools j) 

Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 

And pour, and pour upon the soul !" 
5\ *' But where's the passage to the skies ? 

The road through death's black valley lies. 

Nay, do not shudder at ir^y tale ; 

Tho'dark the shades, yet safe the, vale. 

This path tlie best of men have trod : 

And who'd decline the road to God ? 

Oh ! 'lis a glorious boon to die I 

This favour can't be prized too high.'* 
6. While thus >he spoke, my looks eK^ress'd 

The raptnrf^s kindling in my br^a^X \ 

Mjr soul a fix'd attention gave \ 
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When the stern monarch of the^rave, 
With haug:hty strides approached :— ^loaz'd 
I stood, and trembled as 1 gaz'd. 
The seraph- calmM each anxious fear, 
And kiiidiy wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hasten'd with expanded wing 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 
7. But now what milder scenes arise f 
The typrtut drops his hostile guise ^ 
He seems a youth divinely fair, 
In graceful ringlets waTea his hair : 
His wings their whit'ning plumes display, 
His burnish^ plumes- refleei the day ^ 
Light flows hia shining azure vestr 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 
I view'd the change with sweet surprise; 
And Oh I I panted for the sktt'S : J^^J 

Thank'd heav'n that eVrl drew my breath j^^**^ 
And triumphed in the thoughts of death. coTTOH^ 

CHAP. HI; 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 

SECTION! 

The vanity of wealths 

1. No more thus brooding o'er yon heap^ 
With av'rice painful vigils keep^ 
Still unenjoy'd the present store, 
Still endless feighs are breath'd for more;- 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catrh the prizei 
Which not all India's treasure buys ! 
To purchase heav'n hasgold the pow'ir?' 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish — a thought} 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind ; 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. dr. johnson» 

SECTION IL 

NotMng/oTm*d m\>ara. 

i. JLjet no presuming impiowa Ta\W v^-t. 
Creative wisdom 5 aa'iC au|;VxX vfus toto?^ 
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In •vaiiii or not fer admirable ends. 
Shall little haughty i^^norance pronounce 
His works unwise^i of which the smallest part 
(Exceeds the narrow vifiion of her mind ? 
As if, upon a fuU-proportion'd doaie» 
On sweiling^^olurans heav'd^ihe pride of art I 
A critic-fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 
An inch aroundi with blind presumption bold. 
Should dare to lax :the structure cjT the whole* 

2. And lives the man, whose universal eye 

Has swept at once th' .unbounded scheme of things; 
MarJc'd their dependence so. and £rm accord, 
As with unfattlt'ring accent to conclude^ 
That this availeth nought? Has any seen 
The mightychain of beings less'ning down 
From infinite perfection, to the brink , 
Of dreary nothingrdesolate abyss \ 
From which astonished thought recoiling, turns? 
Till then alone let zealous praiae ascend, 
And hymns of holy wonder, to that fow^R, 

^ Whose wisdom shines as lovely tn our minds. 
As on our amiiHng eyes his servant sun. thom fsok^ 

'>■' SECTION ni: 
.* " '* 

On pride. 

t. Of all the causes, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgmi^v and misguide the mindf 
What the weak head \vt,th strongest biaarules^ 
Is m^de^.the never- failing vice of fools. 
WHrtevfr;nature hajs in worth deny'd^ 
' She gives In large recruita of needful pride f 

' For, aa 4h bodies, tbus in -souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spiritfi, swelPd with wind. 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence. 
And fitls up ail the loighly void <^ sense. 

2. If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day^. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know^ 
Make use of evVy (riend-»rand ev'ry (oe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing i 
Drink de^p, or taste not Uie Pierian spring : 
Their shalJow draughts intoxicate 1\\« btavw\ 
4ik/ drink largely sobers us agam.i 
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3. Fir'd at first bight with what the mnse imparts^ 
In fearless youth we lempt the heights of aitSf 
Wliile, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we talce, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanc'd, behold with strange surprise) 
New distant scenes of endless sclent e rise ! 
So pleasM at first the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem t^ tread the sky J 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clonds and mountains seeiii the last : 
But. those attained, we Irenihleto survoy 
The growing labours of the longthen'd way ; 
Til' ini reasing prospect tirot* our wandVing eyes ; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise, popfi. 

SECTJON IV. '//. 

Cruelty to brutes censured, 

1. 1 WOULD not enter on my list of friendsi 

(Thou;rh grar'd withpolisli'd manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sens^ibillty,) the man 

Who needlessly sf is foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

That crawls at eve ling in the public path ; 

But h»^ that haf^-hunianity, forewarn'd, 

Will tread asid^ and let the reptile live. 

2. The creepiffT veimin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes 
A visitor nnvvelcom^into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 
T e chamber, or refe; tory, may die. 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within <heir proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offeree tbey range the air, 
Or thkf^ their psCsiime in the &.pacious field. ^ 

There they are prvileg'd. And he that hunts 
Or harnit theni there, is guihy of a wrong j 
Disturbs th' economy of nature's relm. 
Who, whm shf» form'd* designed thciia an abode. 

S. The sum is this ; if man's convenience} health, 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims, 
Ar*t parnmount. and must extinquish theirs. 
Else thf^y are all — the meanest things that are, 
A trre to live ai^d lo ei^y^-j V\\«A. V\\^.^ 
An Gnd was free lo foTu» \\\e\w «i\^t%\.^ 
Who, ill his sovereigQ wvadoitt> ^ci^^^^^^^^^ ^% 
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4. Ye, ibereforei who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our years 
Is soon dishonoured and defit d* in most, 
By buddinor iHg, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas I none sooner shoots 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 
Than cruehy, most dev'lish of them all. 

D, Mercy to him that stiows it, is the rule 
And rip^hteous limitation of its act, 
I3y which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man : 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years. 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
3hall seek itj and not find it in his turu. . oowper. 

SECTION V. i:^^^ 

/4 paraphrase on the latter part of the 6th chapter of St^ 

Matthew, 

1. When my breast labours with oppressive care, 
And o'er my cheek descends tbe failing tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oil I let me listen to the words of fife ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 

And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 

2. " Think not, when all your scai»ty stores afford. 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not when worn the homely robe appear.-?, 
While on tlie roof the howling lejupest bears ; 
What farther shall this feeble life SsSlain, 

And what shall clothe these shiv'rinj: limbs ajraisi, 

3. Say, does not life iis nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 
Behold ! and look away your low d«*spair — 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 

Xa|t^^a nor stores, nor granaries belong : 
•^ftu^fttTbttt the woodland, and the pleajsinir son^ : 
Yet. your kind heav'niy f.ithtr bonus his eye 
On ihe loasl wiu«c that fjits alouff the sky. 

4. To him they,sii»;ij wh^'u s-pring n'liews the plain : 5 
To him they cry in winter's piiu'liing roign : 
!Nor is their unia*.:, nor their plaint in vain ; 
He hears the gay, and the <3i"*lros«fnl c Jl ; 
And with unsparing boniily fills tho:n all.'' 

*' Observe the rising lilt's snowy grace 5 
>bservetbc varl-r^itrf vegeUOok i^v:o.\ 
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They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow 5 
Yet see how warm they blush f how bright they glow ! 
What regal vestments can with them compare .' 
What king so shining I or what queen so fair .'" 
6* ^' ir ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds i 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is be (inwiFe ? or, are ye less than they ?'* 

THOMSON. 

SECTION VL 
The death of a good man a strong indmHve to virtue. 

1 . The chamber where the good man meets his fate. 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 
Fly, ye profane I if not, draw near with awe. 
Receive the blessinci and adore the chance, 
That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 
If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 

2. For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ^ 
A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 
Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask, 
Thro' life's grimace, that mistress of the scene ? 
Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ^ you see his hold on heav'n, 
If sound his virtue, as Philander's sound. 

3. Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her firiends 
On this side death ^ and points them out to men ^ 

A lerture, silent, but of sovereign pow'r I 
To vice, confusion : and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majehty in death ; * 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. 

TOCNOc 




SECTION VII. (O 

Reflictions on a future state^ from a review of mnier. 

1. 'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest gloomsi 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead (he vegetable kingdom ties / 
How dnirib the tuneful ? Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain Behold fond man ! 
See here thy pictur*d life : pa^s some few year 
Thy flowVnjg spring, Ih^ surMfkw^% ^x^tnX %\: 
Thy sober autuiun fad^o^ \u\o«^^^* 
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And pale concluding winter cumes at last^ 
And shuts the scene. 

2. Ah I whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? those unsolld hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering thoughts. 
Lost between good and ill^that shared thy life ? 

3. AH now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
Immprtal; nevifr failing friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
^TU come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 
Ot heav'n and earth I awakening nature hears 
The new-creating word ; and starts to life, 
In ev'ry heighten^ formj from pain and death 
Tor ever free. The groat eternal scheme, 
Involving alii and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the proppect wider spreads, 
To reason^s eye refin'd clears up apace. 

4. Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous f now*^' 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 
And Wisdom oft arraignM : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd. 

And died neglected : why the good man^s share 
lo life was gall, and bitterness o( soul : 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 
In starving solitude j while luxury. 
In palaces lay straining tier low thought, 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born truth, 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge 5 why licensM pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embos'd foe^ 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. 
5» Ye good distressed I 

Ye noble few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your bounded view which only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more ; 
Tiie storms of wint'ry.time will quickly pass, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all. TH0MS09i« 

SECTION VIII. 

Adam?8 advice to Eve^ to avoid tem'gtatian^ 

2, '^ O WOMAN, best are all things as \Vie V\\\ 
Of God ordained them j his creaWu^ Yi^cbAl 
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NotLing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less man, 
Or auglit that might his happy stale secure, 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The dancer lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 
Acr^'inhi his will he can receive no harm. 
?. lii;t God left free the will: for ^^hat obeys 
JUason, is free, and reason he made right; 
l^ul bid her well lieware, and. still erect, 
l.c&t by some fair appearing good surpriz'd 
.\;Le dictate false, and misinform the wHl 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender Jove, enjoins 
Tiiiit I i>!:or.!d mind thee oft /and mind thou me. 
2. I" irm v»o subsist, ytt possible to swerve, 
Hincc reason not impossibly may meet 
Seme specious object by the foe suborned, 
And Ull into deception unaware, 
Not keeping strirtefet i^atch, a? she was warn*d. 
Seek nut temptation then, which to avoid 
Wore belter, and most likely if from met 
Thou sever r.ol ; trial will come unsought. 
4. Would -t ihoii cpprovo thy constancy ? approve 
Firil iby obc^lience ; th' other who can know, 
Not teeinoj ihcc-.atcmpted, who attest ? 
But if tiiGulbi'k, trial unsought may find 
Us both Bocurc than thus warn'd thou seem'st, 
Go 5 for thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On whui tiiou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
iTor Gad towards thee hath done his part ^ do thine.'' 



SECTION IX. 

Gn Procrastination. 



y ■•' 



1. Be wise to-day; 'tis raadness to defer : 
>o\l day lijo. {"alal precedent will plf-ad ; 
Thus on, ti!l wisdom is push'd out of life. 
ProcraslinaUon is thethief of time. 

Vear ufter year it steals, till all arc flod; 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
77^e vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

2. O/' man's miracv\\ovAs rft\&\.«L\Le%, vVv\sV.<iv\x^ 
ThG palm, •' Thnl «l\\ ii\%tv «iv^ ^\iVi\A \.o\vs^ x' 
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For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the complinficnt to think, 
They one day shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reversion takes. up ready praise 5 
At least, their own ; their future selves applauds } 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead I 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
'Tis not in folW, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce iri human wisdam to do more. 
. All promise is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeed,. 
In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
As duteous sors, our fathers were more wise. 
At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At hfly, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the sanoe. 
• And why ? Because he thinks himself immortal, 
Ail men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming :shock of fate 
Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave. tou.ng. 

SECTION X. 

liat philosopht/f which stops at secondary causes^ reproved.. 

. Happy the man who sees a God employ 'd 
In all the gpod and ill that checker life / 
ResoFvlin^ al! events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not nis eye rul«^ all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
The greatest ofi originate ;) could ch^uCQ 
Find place ia his dominion, or dvav>o%% 

S2 
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One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surpris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingencc might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 

2. This truth, philosopliy, though eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft o'erlooks ; 
And having found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still. 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against foolish meqt 

That live an atheist life ; involves the faeav'n 
In tempests; quits his grasp upon the winds, , 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrify the breath of blooming health } 

3. He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his Jirivel'd lips. 
And taints the golden ear; he springs his mines, 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 

Of homogeneal and discordant springs 

And principles ; •f causes, how they work 

By necessary laws their sure effects. 

Of action and re-action. 
4* - He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the world i^ 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-salve : ask of him, 
. Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though late, the genuine cause of alL 

SECTION XL ^9^^*^*^ 

Indignant sentiments on national prejudices and hatred^ 

and on slavery, 

i. Oh, for a lodge in some vsist wilderness. 
Some boundless contiguil^ o^ ftYv^de^ 
Wliere rumour of oppressiou vitA^tc^A) 
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Of unsuccesaful or successful war^ 

IVlight never reach me more ! My ear is paln'd^ 

My soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fiU'd. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 

Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

2. He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloui^d like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands Intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each othen Mountains interpos'd. 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

3. Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4. Then what is man ! And what man seeing this* 
And having human feelings, does not blusn ' 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 

I would not have a slave to till my groundi 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn'd* 

5. No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 

I had much ratbt^v be myaelf the slave. 
And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — ^then why abroad ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
6» Slaves connot breathe in England : if their lungs 
Receive our air^ that moment thf y are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles falL 
That's noble and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire : that where Britain's power 
Is feJt, maokjjQd may feel bee metc^ V)Q« ^^^^tis^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DESCRtPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

. Tlie morning in summer. 

1. The meek-ey'd morn appears, motbcc of dews, 
At lirst faint gleaming in the dapplcd^east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glow ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd step 
Brown night retires : 3'oung day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

i?. The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
SweW on the sight, and bnghten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps awkward : while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembied joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

3. Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with pcavo he dwells 5 
And from the crowded fold, in order drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the morn. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 
For is there ought in sle'ep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ^ 
Total extinction of th' enlightened soul I 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distemper'd dreams ? 
Who would, in such a gloomy slate, remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry inuse 
And every blooming pleasure waits without, 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? 

THOMSON. 

SECTION IL 

Rural sounds^ as uoell cis rural ^i^jV^^ i^i^JUful 

i. Nor rural {tl^hl» a»o\»o,V^u\.tvit;s\ ^oxttAa 
JExbilefSLtfi the. si)'u'vi> aud t^^Xoxe* 
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The lone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirl of some far-spreading woo<i 
Of ancient growth, ma ice music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
Attalull the spirit while they fill the mind, 
UnmLnihAf'd branches waving in the blast, 
An||lU|E||r leaves fast flutl'ringall at oucf. 

2. Norl^^^afiposure wails upon the roar 
Of dihtanwioods ; or on the softer voice 
Of nei^hb'ring fountain; or of rills that slip 
Through the cl^ft rock, and. chiming as they fell 
Upon loos(» pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 
Btiiravh the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds 9 
Bill animated nature sweet«»r still. 
To sootli and satisfy the human ear. 

3. Ton thousand warblers cheer the day, and ona 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notes . 
Nicefiijger'd art must emulate in vain; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 
The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl 
That hails the risinsf moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 

' / COWPER. 

SECTION III. ^ ^ 



:-i^ 



The Rose. 

1. The rose had been wash'd, lately wash'd in a shower. 

Which Mary to Annaconvey'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weisch'd down its beautiful head. 

2. The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wet, 

And seem'd to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret, 
On the nourishing hush where it grew. 

3, 1 hastily seiz'd it, uufi: as it was 

For a nosegay, so dripping and drownM ; 
And swinging it rudely, too rudel}', alas ! 
I snap'd it — it fell to the ground. 

-1. And Fucli^ I exclaim'd, is the p\VV\\^^^ \)^^^> 
Some act by the delicale uVxtvA^ 
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Paris. 



Kec:Arclless of wrinsjinjj and breaking a heart| 
AlrfafU* lo sorrow itsijjn'd. 

5. Thi? elogant io>e, hHd I shakpi) it lew, 

MiiCht have blooni'd with its owner awhile :^ 
Aiw* fh.j i*vo thntis w'p'd iviih a little 



awhile : J 
addreap 



May be follow'd perhaps by a smile* 

SEC i ION IV- 

Care of birds for their young* 

2. Asthuf! the patient dam assiduous silSy 
N...t t«.» b#* ti;ii!j./tfd from her lender ta*!k, 
Or l>y shiiip liiinj^er, or by 8m<»olli dftlight, 
Tho' tho wiiole looseird ppriiig: around h^r blowg^ 
K'T v.yn>pai!iizing partner takes his stand 
IliO^h ou the opponent bai.k. and ceaseless sings 
The t'dious time away : or eUe supplies 
Her piii<;ea moment, while she sudden flils^ 
To pick the scanty meal. 

2. Th' appointed time 
With pious toil fulfil I'd, the t*^ allow young, 
Warni'dand expanded into perfect life, 
Their brittle bondage break, and come to light* 
A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour. (> what passions tbeD> 
Whut melting sentiments of kindly care. 
On the new parents scire ! 

3. Away they fly 
Affectionate, and undesirinor bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young j 

Which equally distributed again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair 

By fortune sunk, but formM of gen'rous mouldy 

And charni'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast^. 

In some lone eot amid the distant woods, 

SustPinM alone by providential Heav'n, 

Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 

Check their own appetites^ and give them all. 

TB0M80X* 

SECTION V. 

Liberty and slavery contrasted. Part of a letter writteih 

from Italy by Addison. 

m 

1. How has kind heav'nadoxtv'A vV\c\\^\>\ji>j\«kiA^ 
And scattered blessiw^s vf\\Y\^N«^v^^v3\^^a»^^. 
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But what avail her unexhausted dtoreft 

Her blooming mounta.ns, and her sunny shoros^ 

With all the g'fts that heav'n and earth impart, 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

Whtle-proud oppression in her valley's* reign«| 

And tyranny usurpsher happy plains f 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The redd'niog orange, and the swelling grain ; 

Joyless he sees the gro'wing oils and wineS} 

And in the myrtle's fragrant shade repines. 

2. eh, Liberty, thou powV supremely bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant vrith delight f 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 
Aiid smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
!Eas'd of her load, subjection grows more light ; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
Thou mak'st the gloomy fare of nature gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 

3. On foreign mountains, may the sun refine . 
The grape's soft juice, and fnellow it to wine ; 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 

And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Kor at the coarseness of our heay^ repine, 
Tho' o'ec our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
*Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's Isle, 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak moun* 
tains smile. 

SECTION VI. 

harity' A paraphrase on the ^Sth chapter af the first 

epistle to the Corinthians. 

1. Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounced or angel sung^ 
Had I all knowledge human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I jilbwV to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw. 
When Moses gave them miiacles and law : 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent ^uesX^ 
l^ere flol thy pow'r exerted lu va;j \>x^«i'iV% 
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Thoie speeches would send up unheeded pray'r; 

That scorn of life would be hut wild despair^ 

A cynihal's sound were belter than my voice ; 

Wy faith were form ; my eloquence were noise j 
2, Charity, decent, modesti easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind; 

Kndws with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 

Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 

Not soon provok'd she easily forgives^ 

And much she suffers, as she much believes. 

Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives 5 

Shf^ builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 

And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 
3« tach other gift, which God on man bestows, 

Its proper boUnds, and due restriction knows 3 

To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'r ; 

And finishln;;: its act, exists no more. 

Thus, ill obedience to what Meav'n decrees, 

Kiiowjedge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease; 

But ias<i Hi; charity's more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 

In hd|ipy Iriuiuph shall forever live; 

A. id endles* rrood diflfuse, and endless praise receive. 
i. \> thronpjh ^V.jnirtistV intervening glass, 

Otjr rye ob.^erv»*p the Ji^^tant planets pass j 

A little w»» discover ; but allow, 

Tl*' I 'niore remains uii-oen, than art can show; 

So V hilfefj our I'll !!d its knowledge would improve, 

(its f*»e!»ie eye intfvit on thinjrs above,) 

H jj^hiiK wc niriy. we li t our reason np, 

By faitli direct«'d, HPd ronfirmM by hope ; 

Y"t are we a'»le only to snrvev 

J) I'ViilHiX-s of heirn* fni'l proiniscs of day ; 

Ut'Hv'ii fuller atil*i»»i]oe in,rks cwv dazzled si^hl ; 

Too 2:10.. t it* hwifhipsp, and too strong: its li^^ht. 
C*, Hut hiion tlie nndiau* j-IjU'^.s shull be d^pell'J 

The sun slr»!l so« -i b*i fsii:e to fjoe btiheld, 

In all fuF rob«»s. with all his clorv on, 

So«ied sul>li IIP on his ■. iiidiaii tl;ri»ne. 

ThencoMstniit fait?), and holy hope thall die. 

One lost IM cinluiMly, mimI one 'n joy : 

Wiiilst thoii, more happv |>'\vV, fair charity, 
Trill .m-Mut Hjsier, •j;t«*A\»».si •>^ \\\' v*^rt»e^ 
Tby olHcc, and Ihy uaVut^ b\\\\\V\<i yvx\\\^> 
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Lasting tfay lamp, and unconsum'd thy flamei 

Shalt still survive— 

Shalt stand befcire the host of heav*n confest, 

For ever blessing, and for <?ver blest. ^ j^^ ^PRIOB. 

SECTION VII. ^ ^ 

Picture of a good man. 

1. Some anorel guide my penc?il^ while J draw, 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth dev<ited to the skies; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm : 
Ail the black cares, and tumults of this lifer, 
Like harmless ihunders, breaking at his feet, 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 

2. Earth's genuine sons, the s(*eptred, and the slave, 
A mingled mob I a wand 'ring herd I he sees, 
B*-wilder'd in the vale ; in all unlike ! 

His full reverse in all I What higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 

The present all their care; the future his: 
When public welfare calls, or pri^^ate want, 
They ^ve to fan^e; hie bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt. 
MankjnAh esteem they court ; and he his own. 

3. TReir^we wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the isoropos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughoQt is his consistent piece. 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party colour'd shades of happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
Their tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

4. He sees with other eyes than theirs ; where they 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore- 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees; 
An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terrestrial worship as divine : 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, 
That dims his sight and shortens his survey. 
Which longs, in infinite, to loose a\\^>outid^* 
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5. Titles and honours (if they prove his fate) 
H*^ lays aside to find his dignity : 

No dignity they find in anpiit besides. 
They tQUioph in externals (which conceal 
Man's real plory ) proud of an eclipse : 
Himself loo much he prizes to he proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in ^an, as man^ 
Too dear he holds his ini'rest. to n«*glect 
Anoth'rs welfare or his right invade ; 
Their interest like a lion, lives on prey. 

6. They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrongs hte sustains with temper, looks on heav'n. 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought, hut what wounds his virtue, wounds his peace. 
A cover'd heart their character de ends ; 
A rover'd heart denies him half hi» praise. 

7. With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 
While their broad foliage testifi'^s their fall ! 
Their no-joys end, where his fuU feast heqjins : 
His joys create theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence his alone ; 

And his alone trinmphantiy to think 

His true existence is not yet begun. 

His fflori'Mis course was, yesterday, complete : 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life still is sweet.^ouNG. 

SECTION VIII. 




The Pleamres of Retirement. 

1. O KNEW he but his happineiss, of men 
The happiest he ! whoi far from public ra)_ 
Deep in ihe vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

What tho' the dome be wanting, whose proud gate, 
Each, niorning. vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn ahus'd ? 
Vile intercourse ! Whai lh«>ugh the jn^htt'ring robe, 
Of *»v'ry hue reflated light can give, 
Ot fl«»ated loose, or stiff with mazy gold, 
Tntvpride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 

2. What \ho\ from utmost land and sea purvey'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not* and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flamos not with cosl\y ^mce •, wa svv\xV. xwVi^dsi 
0(i ot pay care, he tosse^i owl vW m^\\v^ 
Or melts the Ihooghitesa huvxia vtv v^V^ ^\^\^ "^ 
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What Ifio' he knows not those fantastic joys, 
That still amuse the wanton* still deceive; 
A face of pleasure, but a h^art of pain : 
Their hollow tnomenis undelighted all? 
Sure pefiCo is his; a solid lifeestrang'd 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3. Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 

In herbs and fruits ; whalt'ver greens Mie springs. 

When heaven descends in showers ; or hendst the bough 

When summer reddens, and When autumn beams ; - 

Or in the wintry glebe whatever lies 

ConceaTd, and fattens with the richest sap; 

These are not wanting ; noi the milky drcve, 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streamS| 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor ousrht besides of prospect, grove or song, 

Dim gr ittos gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 

4. Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innoc.ence ; 
Unsullied beauty : sound unbroken youth^ 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitioufs toil 2 , 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease, f^ Thomson* 

SECTION IX. (2y/^^^ 

The pleasure and benefit of an improved and well'directed 

imagination. 

1. Oh ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren ! no' the bribes 
Of sordid wealthy nor all the gatid^ spoils 
Of pageant Honour, can seducf to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets, which, from thestore 
Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charm th* enliven'd soul ! What tho' not all 
Of mortal offspring ■ an atlai • ^he height 
Of envy'd life; tho' only few poi^sess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial ptate ; 
Yt'l nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, 
Endows af larg*» whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 

His the c»\>/^s pc\tw^^ 
The rural honours his. Whale-er «i^ot^* 
The princely dome, the coVumtt> aiA V\i^ ^t^-^ 
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The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor'^ narroiv claim, 
His tuneful l)reast enjoys. For him the spring 
Distiib her dews and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds : for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold* and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings : 
And still new heatties meet bis lonely walk^ 
And loves unfelt attract him. 

9. Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warblins: shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her powers, ' 
Becomes h^^rs^'lf harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, 
T/> fipd a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
Thisf'Mr inspir'd /ielight; her teniper'd powVs 
Ri'fineat lent^th, and every passion wears 
A chaster| milder, more attractiev niein. 

4. But ff to ampler prospects, f to gaze 
On nature^s form where, negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 
Tiw* world's foundations, if to these the mind 
Exnlts her darng eye ; then mightier far 
Will be the change and nobler. Would the forms 
Of servile custom cramp her genVous pow'rs ? 
W'^ukl sordid policies, the barh'rous growth 
Of Ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ; 

a, Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sums unwearied course. 
The elements and seasons: all declare 
For what ih' eternal maker has ordainM 
Th*» |>owers of man : we feel within ourselves 
JHi's energy divine : he \^\\s V\\^ Xxt^wcV^ 
Jit- meant, he made us \o V»eV\o\A «i\\^\o\^ 
What he beholds and\o\^s, \.\v^^^\\^x«\w\i 
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or life and being : to be great like Him, 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse 5 grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ^ 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. akenside. 

CHAP. V. 

PAIHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Hermit* 

1. At the close of the day, when the hamlet is stilly 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hlllf 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the grove } 
^Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphonions, a hermit began ^ 
No more v\ ith himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage though he felt as a man. 

2. ^^ Ah ! why all abandoned to darkness and wo; 

Why lone Philomela that languishing fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay, 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man vails thee to mourn; 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away : 

Full quickly they pass— but they never return. 

3. '^ Now gliding remot*^, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extinguished her crescent displays c 
But lately 1 mark'd when niajes ic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what ^'sLnge shall renew ! 

Ah fool I to exult in a glory so vain ."' 

4. ** 'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

1 mourn, but ye woodlands, I mourn, not for you; 
For morn is approaching, your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fracrrance, and glitt'ring with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mount 5 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will save : 
But when shall spring vi^ii the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn* on the ui^ht of the ^t^Wil" * 
^. '' 'Twas thus by the glare of fa\se scWuw. V\x^^'*\% 

That lead^, to bewilder *, anOk dBiix\^ft>V.o\i\vcA% 

T2 
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My thou()rht8 wont to roaai, from shade onward to shade. 
Destruction before mo, and sorrow behind. 

O pity, great father of light, then I cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee ! 

LO) humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness, tliou only canst free." 

6. *' And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and a9traj. 

The bright and the balmy eff.lgence of morn. 
See truth, love, and, mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all flowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." bsattib. 

SECTION II. 

The Beggars Petition, 

i. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ^ 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and heaven will bless your store. 

2. These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years j 
And many a furrow in my grief worn cheek. 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears* 

3. Yon house erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road ; 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

4. Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor I 

Here as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me frofn the door, 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

5. Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold I 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb j 
For I am poor and miserably old. 

G% Should I reveal the sources of my grief. 
If soft humanity eVr touoh'd your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of pity would not be represt. 

7^ Heaven sends m\^fo^vul\es •, vjVv^ ?.Wv\\^ ^^ te^vaft? 
^Ti« Heaven hsA biou^YiV uie \o xVv^ ^x^Xfc ^^>a.^<iifc\ 
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And yourconf^ition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery, 

8. A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then like the lark 1 sprightly haiPd the morn ; 
But ah ! Oppression forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle-died, and blighted was my corn. 

9» My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide stage, 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10. My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree^ 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair ; 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

lit Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your store. 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy close of life. 

jb« How shocking must thy summons be, O Death f 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who counting on lon^ years of pleasure here. 
Is quite unfnrnish'd lor the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers f 
2. A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O might she stay to wash away her stains ; 

And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight } 

Her very eyes weep blood ; aud ev'ry groan 

She heaves is big with horror. But the foe. 

Like a staunch murd'rer, steady to his purpose. 

Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 

Nor misses once the trark ; but presses on, 

Till, forc'd at last to the tremendous verge, 

At once she sinks to everlasting ruin, x::^ > b. blair. 

SECTION IV. i345;S^ 

£^^ to Ptti|. 

1, UAtLf lovely pow'r ! whose V>06om Vievae^ ^^ ^•^•v 
When Ancy paints the scene ot dee^ ^vt\x«» \ 
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Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate cleni»>s the pow'r to bless. 

2. Not all the sweets Arabia's j^les convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Not dp^-drops glitt'riiig in the mominir ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

S. Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play ; 
Emblem of peace, the dove before thee Hies ; 
No blood stain'd traces mark thy blameless way 
Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies ; 

4. Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me. 
To spring the partridge from the guileful foe ; 
From secret snares the struggling bird to iree ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

5* And when the air with heat meridian glows. 

And nature droops beneath the conq'ring gleam, 
Let us slow wand'ring where the curreut flowsy 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

0. Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, ^ 
To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share, 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart. 

7. Teach me to soot)ie the helpless orphan's grief j 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage 5 
To misery's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sureresourre of drooping age. 

8. So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 

And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V. 

Verses supposed to be written hy Alexander Selkirk^ during 
his solitary abode in the Island 0/ Juan Fernandti 

1. 1 AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
Oh sohtude f where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy f^ce ? 
Betlef^Sf^ti in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this hom\Ae^\aA^« 

2» lam out of humanil;y^&teacb, 
J muai finish my journey a\Qm*, 
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Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 

I start at'lhe sound of my own. 
The beasts (hat roam over the plain, 

My form witB indifference see : 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameneas h shocking to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowM upon man, 
0h had 1 the wincfs of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and trutli ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of^youth. 

4. Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
]\fore precious than silver or gold. 

Or all that this earth can a^ord. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These vallies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, -^ 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do th<^y now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6. How fieet is a glance of the mind J 

Compared with the speed of its flighty 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift -wing'd arrows of light. 
When J think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there j 
But, alas ! re>'ollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

7. But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair 5 
Even here is a season of resti 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every p\ace •, 
And mercy-i-encouragiug lbo\J^\v\.\ 
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Gives even flfiSiction a prace, 

And teconciles luan to his let. ^j/,^ cowper. 

SFXTIQN VI. """^ 

GraWude. 

1. When all thy mercies, O my God ! 

iMy risings soul surveys, 
TrHusported with the view, Vm lost 
In wonder, lovp, and praise. 

2. O how 8hall words, with equal warmth, 

The jrratitud'- declare, 
Thitl glows within my ravish'd heart ? 
But th')u canst read it there. 

3. Thy Providence my life sustain'd. 

And all my wants redrest, 

When in the silent womh I lay^ 

And hung upon the hreast. 

4. To all my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thougrhts had learn'd 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5. Unnunnber'd comforts to my «oul 

Thy tender car'*'bestow*d, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom those comforts fl>w'd. 

6. When, in the slipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps. I ran, 
Thine arm. unseen, convey 'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. i 

7« Through hidden dangers. toilSj and deaths^ 
It gently clear'd my way ; ' 
And through thj? pleasing t<naVes of vice, 
More to be fear'd than they. 

3. When worn with sickness, oft has thou, 
With health renew'd my faCe; 
And, whf»n in s ns and sorrows sunk, 
Keviv'd my soul with grace. 

9. Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 
Has made my cup run o'er : 
Audf in a kind and fa\v\.f\\\ Vvv^ud, 
Has doubled a\\ my ^V re.« 

10. Ten thousand ihou-^aTxA prec\ow.% ^\^V& 
My daily thanks euapVo^f \ 
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Nor IS the least a cheerfiil heart 
That tables tliOftf !jrirts' w ith joy. 

11. Throiijrh every p» rio^l of my lifci 

Th^ ir(Midnes.s I'il pur>ue: 

And after death, i.Mlistaiil worldS) 
The ffloriims thiMoe renew. 

12. When nature fails, Dnd da^' and night 

Divide thy works no in -re. 
My ''ver-jr rate fill heait,0 Lord .' 
Th^ ruercy shall adore. 

13. Tim ugh all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song: I'll raise, 
For O I eternity's to'* short ' j4^^ 

To utter aJI tfiy prHL^^e. ^?^Ci(p-^ Addisok* 

SECTION VII^ 

A man perishing in the snow ; fr 'in whence reflections arc 

raised on Hit mist i its of life, 

1. As thus the snows arise ; and f ul and fierce^ 
All winter drives alon* the ddrkeu'd air ; 

In his t)wn Ionian r^vo vinej fi'ld,the swain 

DisaM*r'd stands \ sees other hills ascend, 

Of Ui'known joyh'ss hri>w ; and oth^^r scenes, 

or h'»rrid-pruspe' I shagrthe trark ^ss plain ; 

N«»r finds the river northelbrest hid 

£* neath the furtniess wild ; but wanders on, 

Froin lull to dale, t^till more and ni^re astruy y 

Ihjpatientfl 'Unring through the drifted heaps, 

Stiuig with the thoughts <>f home; the thou<;hts of home 

Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attenipt. 

2. How sinks his soul ! . 
What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for ihe du^ky spot, which Jancy feigu'd 
Ilistnfted ottage rising through he snow, 
He meets the rjughness of the middle wa^tei 
Far fromth»vtra k and blest ab- de of man j 
While round him night resistless closes fast] 
And ev'ry tempest howling »'er his head. 
Renders the savage wilderness more wi d. 

3. Then throng th«* bu-^y :<hape8 into his mind, 
Of cover'd pits, unfathmuably deep, 

A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of fto^ll 
Of fHiihif*8s hogs J of precipices hu^;^, 
Smoothed up with saow j and whal \a V«Liidi^\w&WkVNv^ 
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What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh er solitary lake, 

Whore the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4. These check his fearful steps; and down he sinks 
Beiienth the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thii.klne: o'er all the bitterness of death, 
Mix'd with the tender ang^i ish nature shoots 
Through the wrunjr bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
In vain for him tb' officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-hlazing:. and the vestment warm ^ 

0' In vain his little children, peeping out, 
III o the min^^le^ storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Mor wife,tl^chiMi'en, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense j 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him alontr the snows a stiffened corse, 
Strctrh'd out and bleaching in the northern blast. 

6. Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasure. powV, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoucrhtloss hours in giddy luirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, white they dance along, 

How many feel this very moment death, 

And all the sad vntiety of pain I 

How many sink in the devouring flood. 

Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

7. How many pine in want and dungeon glooms, 
S.Hut from the common air, and common use 
Of thf ir own limbs ! How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery I Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many shrir:k into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all he fiercer tortures of the mind, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ! 
3. How many, rack'd with honest passions, droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought fond man 
or these, and all the ihuusaud f\«iTCk^\^?.^'^% 
That one incessant slrus^Xe w^^<*x \\fe^ 
One scene of toil, of suffienn^, atv^ox \^\.^, 
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Vice in his high career would stand appali'd, 

And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 

The conscious heart of charity would warU) 

And her wide wish benevolence dilate; 

The social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 

And into clear perfection, gradual blissi^ ^^ 

Refining stilJ| the social passions work« ^^^^^homsok. 

SECTION VIII. ^ 

A morning hytnn. 

1 . TiTESB are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal Irame, 
Thus wond'rous fair; thyself how wond'rous then I 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens 
To us, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

2* Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without nieht| 
Circle' his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heav^, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 

3. if'airest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crownUttlie smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou son of this great world, both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, found his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hastgain'd, and-when thou fall's!. 

4 Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fixM stars, fix'd in their orb that files 5 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resownd 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, muUiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great maksr still new praise. 

5. Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 
TUl the sua paint your fleecy aVwX^yi\v\i ^^^ 
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In honour of the world's great author rise ? 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rS| 
Rising or falling still advance bis praise. 

§. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breath«^ft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
WitK ^vlHhifant in sign of worship wave. 
Fount^^ns, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his«f>raise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds 
That singing, up to heav'ns gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings and m your notes his praise. 

7. Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep ; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or vally, fountain or fresh shade 
Made voral by my sons, and taught his praise. 
Hail, UNivKRsAL LORD fbe bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Has gathered aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. milton. 

CHAPTER VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. - 

^ SECTION I. 
Ode to content. 

1. O Thou, the nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temp'rate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul. 

And smooth unaltered brow. 

2. O come, in simplest vest array'd, 
With all thy sober cheer display'd. 

To ble» my longing sight 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace, 

And chaste subdu'd delight. 

3. No more by varying passions beat, 
O gentle guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy herniit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indu\^eti\ e^e, 

The modeai vlrluea d^veW 
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4. Siropllcity in attic vest, 

And innocence, with candid breasi, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years. 
Fair opening thro' this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

5. There Health, thro' whose calm bosom glide 
The template joys in even tide> 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild, unvarying cheek. 

To meet the offer'd blow. 

§. Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smiles to meet : 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek submitted head, 

And kissed thy sainted feet. 

;j. But thou, O nymph, retired and coy I 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground, ■' "^ 

Moss-rose and violet blossom round| 

And lily of the vale. 

8. O say what soft propitious hour 

I best may choose to hail thy powVi 

And court thy gentle sway ? ' ., 

When autumn, friendly to the muse| 
Shall thy own modest tints difTusei 

And shed thy milder day ? 

9. When eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe^ 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such ap hour was e'er thy choice, 
' Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 

Low whisp'ring through the shade. baiuiaii]LJ>» 

SECTION IL 

The shepherd and the philosopher, 

1. Remote from cities liv'd a swain^ 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience mvAe him sage ^ 
In summer*8 heat and winter's coVd^ 
JHe fed bis flock and penn'd \\\e fo\4 \ 
His baura ia cheerful labour fteNv, 
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Nor envy nor ambition knew ; 

Ills wisdom and his honest fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name. 
'^. A deep philosopher (whose rules 

< H* moral life were drawn from schools) 

'i'he shepherd's homely cottage sought^ 

And thus explored his reach of thought. 
•^^ Whence is thy learning ? ilalh thy toil 

O'er books consumed the midnight oil? 

ilast thou old Greece and Rome surveyed, 

And the vast sense of Plato weighed ? 

Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 

And hast thou fathomed Tully's mind ? 

Or like the wise Ulysses, throwUf 

By various fates, on realms unknown, 

Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 

Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'd ?-' 
Z, The shepherd modestly replied, 

'* I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 

To read mankind, their laws and arts ^ 

For man is practised in disguise,. 

He cheats the most discerning eyes. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow ? 

By that ourselv«s we never know. 

The little knowledge I havegain'd, 

Was ail from simple nature drain'd ; 

Hence iny life's maxims took their rise, 

Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 
4. The daily labours of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry. 

Who can observe the careful ant. 

And not provide for future want ? 

Aly dog (the trustiest of his kind) • 

With gratitude inflames my mind ; 

I mark his true, his faithful way. 

And in my service copy Tray, 

Tn constancy and nuptial love, 

i karn my duly from the dove. 

The ben, who from the chilly air, 

AVith pious wing, protects her care, 

And every fowl that flies at large, 

instructs me in a parent's charge.'' 
5, ^* From nature loo \ \a\io u\^ xxAe-j 

To shun conlenipX anCi M\t\3\e» 
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I never, with important air. 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise, 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 

We from the wordy torrent fly : 

Who listens to the chatt'ring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right : 

6. Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves> deserve their 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and spite^ 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 
Thus ev'ry object of creation 
Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 
And, from the most minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean.'* 

7. " Thy fame is just,'* the sage replies ; 
4< Thy virtue proves thee truly wise, 
Pridi^ often guides the author's pen, j 
tid^^as affected are as men : ' ^ 
But he ^o studies nature*s laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws '^ 
And those, without our schools, suffice 
To make men moraU good, and wise.'^ 

SECTION III. ^-f / ' 

The road to Jutppiness open to all ttt. 

1. Oh happiness ! our heing*s end and aim ? 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! Whatever thy 
That something still which prompts th' eternay 
For which we besir to live, or dare to diei 
Which still 80 near us, yet beyond us Itesi 
O^Tlook'd, seen double, by the fool and vrinei- 
Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Sayi in what mortal soil thou deign*st to grow ? 

2. Fair jjJip'ning to some court's propitious shine, 
Or derp with dfamouds in the {lacavaa;m\u^\ 
Twined with the wreaths Parnas8\au\«i\xt^\'&'3\A&% 

Or reaped in iron harvests of the feXA"! 

Where growst ? where eroi^vs U not "? \C n^atv cmx Vi^^- 
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Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

Tlrf no where to be founds or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought^ but always free ; 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 

3. Ask of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are biiod ; 
This bids to serve, and that t<> shun mankind : 
Some place the bliss in action^ some in ease ^ 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 
Some swell'd to god's confess ev'n virtue vain ; 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To ^tf^l in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

4. Who thus define it^ say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive : 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And mourn our various portions as we please, 

'*al is common sense, and common ease. 
^*^r, man, ** the universal cause 
»y paKial, but by gen'ral laws j" 
vhat happiness, we justly call, «» 
\ the good of one, but all. 'Jii^ow;. 

SECTION lY. ^^ 

he goodness of Providence. 

my pasture shall prepare,, 
e with a shepherd's care ; 
;^iihall my wants supply 
me with a watchful eye ;• 
iy walks he shall attend, 
^ midnighjt hours defend. 

the sultry glebe I faint^ 
ne thirsty mountains pant ; 
i'tile valesi ^nd dewy meadsf 
weary wand'ring steps he leads : 
nere peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
imid the veidant landscape flow. 

-/. Tho' in the paths oC ^«q\\\ \ \.t««Ld, 
With gloomy hortota o^w«^t«eA^ 
My steadfftst he^^n s\\«A\ iwct woVl\% 
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4* Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I strays 

Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ^ 

The barren wilderness shall smilei 

With certain greens and herbage crown'd, 

And streams shall murmur all around. addisox. 

SECTION V. 

The Creatorh works attest his greatness. 

1. The spacious firmament on high^ 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heav'ns a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied sun, from day today, 
Does his Creator's pow'r display. 
And publishes to ev'ry land. 
The work of an almighty hand. 

2. Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale. 
And, nightly, to the listning earthy 
Repeats the story of her births 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum, ' 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

3. What though in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball y 
What tho' nor real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found I 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they abioe, 

'< The hand that made as it divine.'' abdi80n« 

SECTION VI. 

An address to the Deit^. 

I. O THOU ! whose balance does the mountains weigh ; 
Whose will the wild tumultuous 8^8 obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those watery worlds to flaxne-^. 
That Skme to tempest, and thai tempetA.\ASDA% 
Earth's meanest son,, all trenibWng^ ipto^VraXA \?!&»\ 
And on the boundless «•€ thy |rooAiie«% c»^<&* 
^'O^ ffi>e the winds all past offence \^ Wi^w^*^- 
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^kJfhe pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 

"Xad wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Keign o'er my Will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, \ei angor be my praise, 
And sin the gii|cerul Indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress^, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppres&'d. 

3. O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n be joinM, 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind I 

When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance shake my soul I 

When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

1. Grant I may ever at the morning ray, 
Open with prayV the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise. 
And with the mounting sun ascend 'the skies ^ 
As tliat advances, let nty zeal improve, 
And glow with ardour of*consummate love; 
Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

5. And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 
To sncred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world's shut, and awful planets rise. 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 
Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 
And show all nature in a milder light ; 
How evVy boist'rous thought in calm subsides ? 
How the smoothed spirit into goodness glides ! 

G. Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day; 
His court admire, or for his favour sue. 
Or leagues of friendship with his saints renew r 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep] 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh controI> 
Subdue by force^ the vebeY vo v^^ v^ul v 
Thou, who caDst sliU ^^ ra^tv^ ol \\v^ ^ci%^^ 

Restrsdn the various ^ttinu\\A «£ va^ Woo^V 

Teach me with equai firmntMaa, \o «NA\a^\i 
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Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prizej 

Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 

At the great day of recompense behold^ 

Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold I - ^ 

Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 

From age to age my grateful song nspeat ; ^ J^'^ 

My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour se€Sj|^ 

And rival angels in the praise of fi||» ! touno^ 

SECTION VIL ^ * 

The pursuit of happiness oftenHU^Hricted. 

1. The midnight moon serenely smilei^ 

O'er natute's soft repose ; 
No lojv'ring cloud obscures the sky, 
i^dEi ruffling tempest blows. 

2. Now every passion sinks to rest, ■ 

The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the labouriug will. 

3. In silence hush'd to reason's voice, 

Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

4. Come ; while the peaceful scene invites, 

Let's search this ample rounc^? 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 

5. Doj s it amidsi ihe Irolft mirth 

Of gay assemblies dwell ^ 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom. 
That shades the hermit's cell ? 

6. How oft the laughing brow of joy 

A s^ick'ning heart tronceals 1 
And, through the cloister's deep recess, 
Invading sorrow steals* 

7. In vain, through beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 
That brightens Clodia's face. 

8. Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds ; 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit^ 
Of visionary minds ! 

9' However our varying notions rove,v 
Yet ah agree in one, 
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To place its bein«: in some 8tate» 
At distance froui our owa. 

10. O blind to each indulgent aim» 
• Of power supremely wise, 

^ Who fancy happiness in aught 
^ The hand of Heav*n denies I 

11. Vam is alike the joy we seek, 
» And vain that we possess, 

Unless harmonious reason tunes 
The passions into peace. 

12. To temperM wishes, just desireff. 

Is happiness confin'd ; 
And, deaf to folly's call, attends j^ 

The mu:dic oi the mind. j^f^^hXliL 

SECTION VIIL 

TheJire'Side* 

1. Dear Chloe, wlule the husy crowd, 
The vain, the wralihy, and the proud, 

In folly's maze advance ; 
Tho'sinirularity and pride 
Be caU'd our clioicp we*ll step aside^ 

Nor join the giddy dance 

2. From Ihe gjay world, we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs j 
No noisy neighbour entfts here, 
No intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

3. If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies ; 

And th«-y are fools who roam : 
The world has nothing to bestow : 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 

And tha^ deer hut our home. 

4. Of rest was Noafa's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er, 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explor'd the sacred bark. , 

^. Tho' fools spurn Hymei\^6?;etv\\^^^'^t%v 
We, who improve Vus ^o\detv Vvo>m%> . 
By sweet experience kwo^^ 
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That marria^ rightly understood| 
Gives to the tender and the good 
A paradise below. 

€. Our babes shall richest eoniforts bring ; 
U tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ^ 
We'll foroi their minds, with studious carej 
To all that^s manly, good, and fair, 
And train them for the sklea. 

7. While they our wisest hours engage. 
They'll jo^^ur youth, support our ag^j 

^^Srint ^^^ hoary hairs ; 
They'lTj^^wln virtue ev'ry day. 
And thus oumbiidest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

8. No borrowed joys I they're all our own, -^ 
While to the world we live unknown. 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state $ 
We' look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humbler lot. 

9. Our portion is not large, indeed ! 
But then how little do we need ! 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies^ '^^ 
To want no more than may suffice) 

And make that little do» 

0. We'll therefore relish with content, 
Whate'er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very sAiall, 
'Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

.!• To be re-ign'd, wihen ills betide, 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleas'd with favours giv*n : 
Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part 5 
This is that incense of the heart. 
Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 

[2. We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ^ 

But when our feast is o'er^ 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
J^or grudge our sons, with euV\0>3kS ^^^^ 
The relics of our store* 
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13. Thus hand in hand, through life we'll go ; 
lis chpquer'd paths of joy and wo, 

With cautions steps, we'll tread ^ 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 

And niingle with the dead. 

14. While conscience, like a faithful friend, 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Jiike a kind ang^l whisper peace, g^ ^ 

And smooth the bed of death. JJ^f^d^corfox. 

SECTION IX. 9 

Froviimce vindicated in ilie present state of man. . 

y . Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate^ { 

All but the page prescribed, their present state ; | 

From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to- day, 1 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? ^ J 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food, ^ 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed hisbiood. 

2. Oh blindness to*the future ! kindly giv'n. 
That each may fill the circle marked by heaven ^ 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems int ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

3. Hopf* humbly then ; with trerablinsc pinions soar ; 
Wait the great teach«»r death ; and God adore.. 
What future bliss he gives not thee to know. 

But gives t'^at hope to be thy blessing now. 
Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
IVIan never is, but alwav> to be blest. 
The soul uneasy, and cof»fin'd from home, 
Rests and exp^itiates in a life to come. 

4. Lo, the poor Indian ! who^e untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never tautrht to stray 
Far as the Solar Walk o- Milky Way ; 
Yet simple nature to 'lis hope has giv'n, 

Uehind the cloud lov>\ V\\\V a.Vv>aitftwt Vv^^Vx^X 
Some safer world u\ QL«p\\v ot vj^^^ ^vJwTO£^^ 
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^ Some hippler island in the watVy waste ; 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

5, To be, contents his natural desire ^ 

He asks no angel's wing, no serapb^s fire : 
But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful do^ shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of seasei 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence : 
Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ^ 
Say here he gives too little, there too mucli.--> 

6. In pride, in reas'ning-pride, our error lies; 
AH quit their sphere, and rush into the skies, 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes } 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Asphing to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ohdeR; Sins against th' RTKaNAf* cavsb. " pops* 

SECTIOxNT X. 

'_ , Seyishness reproved. 

1, Has God, thou fool 1 work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food r 
Who for thy table feeds the want6n'fawn, 

For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawtk 
Is it for thce;the Hark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings- 
Is it for thee 4he linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of Ins own, and raptures swell the note. 

2, The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 
Shares with^hls TorS the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine atone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heav'n siiall vindicate their graiii. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 
Port pays, and joj^tly, the deserving steer. 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lora of all. 

3, Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fnr that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my use P' 
*' See man for mine !" repliet a pamper'd gooae^ 
And just as short of reMon he must fall, 

Who thinks M «iade for one. not one fotr «IU 

W 
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4. Grant that the pow'rfui still the weak control : 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
Nature that tyrant checks ; he only knowsi 
And helps another creature's wants and woea. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 

Sinit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

5. Alan cares for all : to birds he pves his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his Hoods ; 
For some his intVest prompts him to provide. 
For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. . 

6. That very life his learned hunger cravea, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast : 

And, till he endb the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pai», 

Than favogr'd man by touch ethereal slain. 

TIfe creature had his feast of life before ; , 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'eri ' pofc. 

SECTION XL 

Human frailty, 

1. Weak and irresolute is man; 

The purpose of to-day, 
Woven with pains into his plan. 
To-morrow rends away. 

2. The bow well bent., and smart tbe spring, 

Vice seems already slain > /' 
•But passion rudely snaps thii s^'i^gi' 
And it revives again. 

3. Some foe to his upright intent 

Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtue engages his assent. 
But pleasure wins his heart. 

4. 'Tis here the folly of the wise, 

Through alt his art we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies. 
His conscience owns it true. 

5. Bwind on a voyage of awful lengthy 

And dangers ViUVe kaown^ 
A stranger to su^not aXx^ci^gi^ 
JMUin vaiaV^ \tuiAa \\V& o'nu^ 
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6. But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach ihe distant coast ; 
The breath of lieav'h must swell the wUJ * , ~ 
Or all the tojl is lost. ^ cowpeb. 

Ode to peater, 

1 . Come, peace of mind, delightful goest 
Return, and make thy downy uesi 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor powV pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

2. Whore wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From a V Vice and ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I wa<\wont to share, 

The banquet of ihy^smiles ? 

3. The grcaJ, the gay shall they partake 
Tiie heav'n that thou alone cai:st make) 

And wilt thou quit the sti eani, 
That murmurs through the dewv mead, 
The grove and the sequester'd ishadej 

To be a guest with them ? "^ » 

>•. For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee 1 gladly sacrific'a 
Whate'er I lov'd before j 
And shall I st^e the start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 
Farewell, we meet no more ? 

SECTION XIII. 

Ode to adversity, 

1. Daughter of Heav'n, relentless powfer, 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge, and tort'riiig hour» 
The bad affright, afflict the best !: 
Bound in thy adamantine chain^ 

The proud are taught to taste of paini 
And purple tyrants vainly groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

2. Wls^n first thy sire to send oneftrth^ 
Virtue, his darling child, designed, 

T# thee he gave the hcav'nly b\t\b, 
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And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurse I thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore* 
What sorrow was, tho» bad'st her know ; 
And from he^j^wn she learned to melt at others' wo. 

3. Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Se)f*pleasing folly's idle broody 

Wild laughter, noise, and thongbtless joy^ 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse^ and with them go 
The summer- friend, the flatt'iiug foe. 
By vain prosperity receiv'di 
To her they vow their truths and are again bcliev'd* 

4. Wisdom in sable garb arrayed, 
ImmersM in rapt'rous thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid) 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
• Warm cbarityi the genVal friend, 
With justice to herself severe. 
And pity, <iroppiog soft the sadiy pleasing tear. 

5. Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 
Dread power, lay thy chastening band ! 
Not in thy gorg'on terrors dad, 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and tlireat'ning uoien, 
With creaming horror's funVal cry, 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

0*. Thy form be«i<»n, propitious, wear, 
Thy milder influence iinpart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there, 
To soften, not to wound iwv heart. 
The genVous <:|>ark extinct revive j ► 

Teach me to love, and to for«jivc 5 ^fr 

Exact my own defects to scan ; / [/ 

What others are to feol 5 and know myself a man. cm 

SLCTION XIV. 

The creation required to praise ils Author. 

i. Begis, my soul, th' exalted lay I 
Let each enraplui^dlhou^VvVoVi^^^ 

And praise th' A\m\^y » uBLWi<& \ 
Lo ! heaven aitd eaT\ii^ au4 sfc^^ «ivA %v:\^%^ 
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In one melodious concert rise. 
To swell th' inspiring theme. 

2. Ye fields of light, celestial plains. 
Where gay Iransporting beautj reignsi 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wondrous pow'r proclaim^ 
Tell how he formd your shining framej 
And breathed ihe fluid air. 

J. Ye angels catch the ihrilling sound ! 
While all the adorning thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let evVy list'uing saiut.above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love. 

And touch the sweetest string. 

1. Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal choir ; 

Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The miglily chorus aid : 
Soon as gray evening gilds the plain. 
Thou niqon,.protract the melting strahi, 

And praise him in the shade. 
!j. Thou heav'n of heav'ns, his vast abode j 
Y^ clouds, proclaim your forming God, 
' Who caird yon worlds from night : 
'• Ye shades dispel !"— th* EteAal said j "a 
At once th' involving dftrkness fled, 

And nature sprung to light, 
i. Whatever a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plains, 

Uniied praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaim. 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

7. Let evVy element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice 

To HIM who bida you rol 1 : 
His praise in softer notes declare, 
Each wliispering breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it to the soul. 

S, To him, ye graceuil cedarsi bow ; 
Ye towVing mountains, bending low, 

Your great Creator own ^ 
Tell, when affrighted nature ^ook) 
Mow Sinai kindled at his Ioo\l,. 
Aud trembled at bis frown« 

W 2 
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O.Te Aocfck that haunl ihc huniMo valc^ 
Ye kuects (lutt'i int:^ on the ^aie. 

Iff tnutualconcourstt rise; 
Crop the say rose's vermeil blooii)^ 
And waft its epoiU, a sweet perfuino, 
III incense to the bkies. 

10. Wake all ye luoumiu**: tribes and sin^ -^ 
, Ye plurny warblers of the sprii^g. 

Harmonious anthems raise . 
To HIM who shap'd ynur liner mouldy 
Who tipp'^d your glilt'ring^ wings with gold, 

And tiui^d your voice to praise. 

11. Let man, by iiebler passions sway^d^ 
The feeling heart> the judging head} 

In heav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name, abroad, 
IjII heav'n^l broad arch rings back the sound. 

The general burst of joy. 

12. Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nur>*d on the downy lap of ease, - 

Fail prostrate at bis tlirone : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise himi ye Lings, who makes your powV 

An image of liis own* 

IS Ye fair, by nature form'd, to move, 
O praise tii' eternal souhcjb op lovE| 

With youth's enlivening fire : 
Let age take up the tuneiol lay, 
Sigh his bless'd name — then soar it way, 
And ask an angePs lyre. ogilvxs. 

SECTION XV. 

Tfu tmiversal prayer. 

1. Father op at^i ! in ev'ry age, 
In ev'ry clime ador'd. 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

9. Tbou GREAT piRST CAUSE, least understood, 
Who aU my sense ronfin'd 
To know but this, that Tbou art good. 
And that myself am blind ; 

^. Yet irate me) In th'\« dark estatei 
To iee the good Crom\\\\ 
Aud bindiiii: naU^t^ ^««^ Vu ««X^\ 
JL« A fre^ the httia^u WiSU 
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4. What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
Thi.s teach ine mom ihnu hell io shun, 
That more than hoav'n pursue. 

5. What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

Let rae not cast awny ; ' 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 
T' enjoy is to obey. 

G. Yet not to earth's contracted span 
• Thy jjoodncss let me bound, 
Or think the Lord alone of man, 
When thousand Avorlds are rounds 

7- Let not this weak, unknowin.^ hand 
Presume thy boIt# to throw ; 
And deal damnation roundihe land] 
On each I judge thy foe. 

S. If I am right, tljy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay j -k. 

If I am wrong, oh leach my heart, 
To fijid that better way ! 

9. Save me alike from foolish pride. 
Or impious discontent, 
^At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
^i|j^^Or aught thy goodness lent; * 

0. Teach me to it;el another's woe, 

To hide the fault 1 see ; 

That mercy I to others^show, 

That mercy show to me. 

1 . Mean tho' I am, not wholly so. 

Since quickeuM by thy breath | 
O lead me wheresoever I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death f 

2. This day, be bread and peace my lot 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou knowest if b«>st bestow'd or not^ 
And let thy will be done. 

3. To thee, whose temple is all space^ 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies I 
One chorus let all beings raise I jf ^/^ 
All nature's incense rise^ ik'-" (^ roFX. 
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SECTION ?:vi. 

Cuusciiuce. 

1. O TfiKAcii'iious coiiscioiice ! while she seems lo sleep. 
On rosf and myrtle, lull'd wilh syr'.»n song ; 
Whiitt she seems, noddin^j o'er her charj;e, to drop 
On headlong uppptile the ^Itul^el:'d leiii, 
And^ives us up to licence, 'iinrecail'd, 
ITinnark'd ; — see, from behind lier secret stand, 
Th<:*sly informer minuted ev'ry fault, 
And her dread diary with iiorror fiti^'. 

^.Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 
She reconnoitres fancy'tf airy baud^ 
A* watchful (o^ ! the formiable spy, 
Liet'ring, o'ei hears the whis^pew of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart ex{>l3rej3. 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

Zm As all rapacious usurem conceal 

Their doom^duy-book from all-con^urning heira: 

Thus, with ii.dulgencc most severe, she tieats 

U^ ependtltrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd ; l 

In leaves more durable thaii leaves of bras^, 

Writes our whole history ;: which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delin/^uent's private ear; Jf^^ i. 

And judgment publish; publish lo more worlds ff^V^ 

Than this ; and endless age in groans resound, touxo. 

SLCTION XVIL 

Oil an iv/ant, 

U To the dark and silent tomb, 
Soon J hasten'd from the woinb-^^ 
S»"arceth|? dawn of life began, 
Ere 1 measnr'd out my epam 

2. 1 no smiling pleasures kncw^ ; 
1 nog:ay delights could view ; 
Joyless sojourner was I, 
Only born to M^epand die.— 

$• Happy infant early blessed f 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 
£arly res'u'd from the cares, 
Which increase with growing years* 

4. No delights are \» orth thy stay, 
Soiiliiig as ihey ^eeai) w^^^.*^ 
Short aiid sicki^ ate l\\«^ ^^ 
Hardij lasted eie \h«;i ie^% 
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5. All our gaiety is vaioi 
All our laughter is but pain : 
Lasting only, auddivinei 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIII. 

The Cuckoo. 

1. Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood^ 

Altendanl on the spring ! 
Now beav'u repairs thy rural seat, • 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

2. Soon as the daisy decks the greeui 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thv path. 
Or mark the rolling year t 

3. Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
When lieav'n i&fill'd with music sweet 
Of birds among the bowVs. 

4. The school-boy, wandering in the wood. 

To pull the Row'ra so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 

^. Soon as the pea puts on the bl^m. 
Thou fly*»t the vocal ude, 
An annua] guests in oth€lflandS| 
Another spring to hail. 

6. Sweet bird ! thy bow^r is ever greeo^ 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
"Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
* No winter in thy year I 

7. O could I fly, Td fly with thee ; 

We'd make, wilh social wing, 
Our anniml visit o'er the ^lobe, ^^ 

Companions of the spring. ^'^/* log4x, 

SECTION XIX. 
Daij, A pastoral in three /iurU. 

MORSISG. 

1. In the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to Partlet per-h'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock ?) 
Jocund^hat the moriiiiig's nit^lu 

5. Swiftly from the moiiulain^H bro\v% 

Shadows, nursM by nigh\, reVit^i ^ 
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And the peeping sun-beam now 
Paints with gold the vilhge spire. 

8. Philomel forsakes the thorny 

Plaintive where she prates at i)ight ; 
And the lark to meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

4. From the low rooPd cotiace ridp^ , 

See the chattVing swallow spring ; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge/ 
Quick she dips her dappled wing* 

5. Now the pine-tree's waving top • 
. Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Kidiifigs, now, begiif to crop 

Daiiies on the dewy dale. 

G. From the balmy sweets, uncloy'd, 
(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's eri«ploy'd • 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7. Tritkliiig through the crevic'd rock, 

Wht re thp limpid stream distilsi^ 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When ^tis sun-drove from the hills. 

8. Colin's for the promu'd corn 

(Ere the harvest hopM are ripe) 
Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman's horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

9. Sweet — O sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the while emhiossom'd spray f 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

NOON. 

10. Fervid on the gliU'ring flood, 

NoV^ the noontide radiaitcc glows ; »' 

Di 0'- pingVer its infant hud, 
Not a dew drop's left the rose. 

11. By the brook tlie shepherd dines, 

From the fierce meridian heat, 
Sbeitor'd by the hranching piued, 
Pendant o'er his grassy i>eat. 

12* Sow the flodfefiJirsaUes the glade, 

Siiro to j&iid a pWaftiu^ aVv;>A<i 
Dy the ivj*d ab\>e5 w^W^ 
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13. Echo, in her airy round. 

O'er the river, rock, and hill. 
Cannot catch a sincrle souiid. 
Save the clack of yonder mill. 

14. Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 

Where the streamlet wanders cool : 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool, 

15. But from mountain, dell, or stream, 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam, 
Scorch its soft , its silken wings. 

16. Not a leaf has leave to stir, 

Nature's lull'd — serene — and still I 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping, on the heath-clad hill. 

17* Languid is the landscape round, 

Till the fresh descending showV, 
"Grateful to the thirsty ground. 
Raises cvVy fainting flowV. 

IS. Now the hill — the hedge — are green, 
Now the warblers* throats in tune ; 
Blithsoine is the verdant scene, 
Drlghlen'd by the beams of noeii. 

XVEMNG. 

19. O'er the heath the heifer strays 

Free — (the furrow'd task is done j) 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnish'd by the setting sun. 

20. Now he sets behind the hill, 

Sinking from a golden sVy : 
Can the pencil's mimic fkill 
Copy the refulgent dye ? 

21. Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound. 
Giant-like their shadows grow 
Lenghten'd o'er the level ground. 

22. Where the rising forest spreads 

Shelter for the lordlv dome ! 
To their high-built airy beds, 
See the-rooks returning home I 

S3» Am tbe lark, with varyM liinei 
Car^la toAhe ev'niDg l(»id } 
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Mark the mild resplendent moon, 
Breaking through a parted ck>ud I 

24. Now the hermit owlet peeps 

From the bam or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly cseeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 

2d. As the trout in speckled pride, 
Playful from its bosom springs ; 
To tljp^anks a ruffled tide 
Vc^es in successive rings, 

26. Tripping through the silken grass 
O'er the patii-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-co i:plexion'd lass 
With her wejl-pois'd milking pail I 

27* Linnets with unnumberM notesi 
And the cuckoo bird with twoy 
Tuning sweet their mellow throat»|» 
Bid the setting sun adieu. ,^ ccinkinoba 

SECTION XX. 

^ The order of nalure* 

T . SsE, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick and bursting into birth. 
Above, how hi«:^hj)rojrro8?ive life may go! 
A round, how wide I how deep •fxtond below : 
Vast chain of he'io.fr f which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, flfian ; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, whnt no eye can see, 
No glasscani'each ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing — On superior powV s 
Were we to pre^, iiiferior might on ours j 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one Plep broken, the great scale's destroy 'd : 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike. 

?• And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th' amazing wholf>, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fa!l« 
Let earth, un. alanc'd from her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky : 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd. 
Being on being wrecV^d^^i^ NvoxVd oa world ; 
Hea yen's whc »\e foundavXoiv^ \d >})^ev\ ^t^xft \s«A^ 
And nature tremVto to -ib.^ ticowcft ol Qkci4» 
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All this dread ord£r break— 4br whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm I Oh madness ! pride I impiety ! 
. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toii, aspir'd to be the head ? 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind ^ 
Just as absurd for tiny part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
JusV^& absurd, to muurn the tasks or pains, 
The groat dViifcting mind of all ordains, 
f All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature isi and God the soul: 
That, chang'd thro* all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame; 
Warms in the suny refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees f 
Lives thro* all life, extends thro'^all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul» informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect) in a hair as heart : ^^ 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, pr 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great} no small ) 
He fills, he bounds, connects, an equals all. 
b. Cease then, nor order imperfeciidA name ; 
Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point : thiskind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness^ Heaven bestow^ on thee. 
Submit. — In this or any other sphere. 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the nataU or the mortal hour. 
All nature Is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see y 
All discord, harmony not understood j .-r" J 

All partial evil, universal good ; ^y^ * * 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's 8p^itf^*-ff^2?^' 
V One truth is clear, — whatever is, is bight* / toPvi. 

SECTION XXI. f/V^'" 

Confidence in Divine protection, 

i. dow are thy servants blest, O Lord f 
How sure is their defence I 
f^. Eternal wisdom is their guidci 
p ■%:• Their help Omnipotence. , 
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2. In foreign realms, aii<] lands remote. 
Supported by Ir.y care, 
Throujrh Lutr.i:jn^ climes I passed unh'..rt. 
And brealli'd in tainted air. 

5. Tiw nif:rrvsw»'Ci!ii\l evVv soil, 
iMadf* ev'rv roj^ion please : 
The h(K\ry Alpiuo hills it warrr .. , 
And sinooth'd the Tvrrhe; •. :?.J5. 

4. Tliinkj OIi ruy soul, dovou'.*; . *'/ . 

llow with afT-i^jhied e^ ■". 
Thou saw'st the widf. ■•;■ . .; :: ep 
In all ila horr jr.^ v.^c : 

5. Confusion dui»i: i.i i^^f c - ibvc. 

A nd fea r i 1 1 e - *r y 1 1:^. it, ' 

When waves on waves, asid t-iilL^ in guMtf^ 
O'crcame the pilot's art. 

6» Yettheni from al! nay j^iefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy set me free ; 
Whjl^in the confidence ot pray'r 
M^soul took hold on thee. 

7. For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 
Hi^h on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert nof sl'V\v to hear^ 
Nor impotent fo save. 

S. The storm was laid, the winds retired* 
Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 

9. In midst of dan(i:ers. fears, and deaths^ 
Thy goodness I'li adore ; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 

lO.My life, if thou preserve my life, 
Thj^^acrifice shall be ; 
Tkiddeft^, if death must- be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. addisoi 

"' SECTION XXU. 

^ymn on a revUw of the seasons. 

i. ThisE) as they chan^^ Almighty Fatili^r I iheec. 
Are but the varied Go4. TV^ft loWvci^^^w 
Is full of thee. TottYv \ti\Vv^^\«ws«i%«v;^*\xv^ 
Thy beauty walVs. TV\^ Uiv^eti^^'&^^w^X^Hife, 
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Wide flush the fields ; the soft'iiing air is balm ; 
£cho the mountains round ; the forest smiles. 
And ev'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 

2. TJien comes Thv glory in the summer months» 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sua 
Shoots full perfection thro' the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks^ 
And oft at dawn> deep tioon, or falling eve. 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whisp'ring gales, 

3. Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin'd, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolFd, 
Majestic darkness I On the whirlwind's wing. 
Riding sublime, thou bidst the world adore ; 
And humblest nature wi^h thy northern blast. 

4. Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mis'd, with such kind art, 
Such beauly and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shadii unpereeiv'd, so softning into shade, 
And litr si forming an barmoDious whole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5» But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not tfie mighty hand^ 
That, ever busy, wlyeels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret dee[> ; shoots, streaming, whence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the spring j 
Flings from the sun direct the fiaming day ; 
Feeds evVy creature ; hurls the tempest forth i^ 
And, as on earth this grateftil change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

6, Nature, attend f join every living soul, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky : 
In adoration join I «ind, ardent, raise 
One general song f ■ 

Ye chief for whom the whole creation smiles, 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of aU^ 
Crown the great hymn ! 

T' For nie, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams 5 
Or winter rises in the blackening east i 
Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint tvo taoc^^ 
And dead to joy , forget my hean\o\>^^\V 
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S* Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the greeu earthy to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian moontainS| or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to llio 
£ince Sod is ever present^ ever felt| 
In the void waste as in the city fuU; 
And where he vital breathes .there must be joy. - 

9* When e'en at last the solemn hour shall comC) 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey; therci with new powVs» 
Will rising wonders sing ; I cannot go 
Where dnivkhsal lovk not smiles around| 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns ; 

. From seeming evil still educing good. 
And better thence again^ and better stt&t 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in hui, in li|ht itaeffable I 
Gome then> expressive silenoci muse his praise, thomsi 
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OnSoUtude., 



l^. 



1 • O soLiTuni^ romantic maid ! 
Whether by notding towers you tread^ . 
Or haunt the desertis trackless gloonii ^ 
Or hover o'er the yawning tombi 
Or climb the Andes' clift^ sfaie, 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, " 
Or, starting from your half-years sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep, 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor'a marble wastes survey 5 
Youj rer luse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue. 
t\ Plum'd conceit himself surveying! 
Folly with her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence, 
Bloated empiric, puff'd pretence. 
Noise that through a trumpet speaks \ 
Laughter iii loud peals that breaks, 
Intrusion with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire d\sftei\%\otk\Ao^\w^^ 
Ductile, coun-bred f^W^n ^^^vcv^n 
Restraint'a «l\ff rleck>i,nm^c.^"%^ftw>, 
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Squint-eyM censure's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Fly thy presence, Solitude ! 

3. Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears. 
Muffled silence, wood^yroph shy. 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Haicyon peace on moss reclinM^ 
Retrospect that scans the mind> 
Rapt earth-gazing revery. 
Blushing artless modesty, ^ 
Plealth that snuffs the morning air, 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom barej 
Inspiration, nature's child| 

Seek the solitary wild. 

4. When all nature's hoshM asleep, 
Nor love, nor guilty their vigils keep, 
Soft you leave your cavern^ den, 
^nd wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brings the dawr^ 
By her dappled coursers arawni 
Again you 4o the wild retreat. 

And the early huntsman meet. 
Where, as you pensive pass along, • 
You catch the distant shepherd^ song. 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew, 
Or the rising primrose view. 
Devotion lends her heaven-plum'd wings, 
You mount, and nature with you sings* 

5» But when midnday fervours glow. 
To upland airy shades you go, 
Where never 6un*burnt woodman came. 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 
And there beneath an oak reclin'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 
You sink to rest, 
Till the tuneful bird of night, 
From the neighb'ring poplar's height, 
Wake you with her solemn strain. 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

6. With your roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter every sweet purfume; 
Pbrer every &untain flows, 
Stronger every wilding grows. 
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Let thoeetoil for gold who please. 

Or, for fame renounce their ease. 

What 18 fame ? An empty bubble ; 

Gold ? a shining, constant trouble* 

Let them for their country bleed f 

IVhat was Sidney's, iUleig^h's meed r 

Man^s not worth a moment^ pain ;. 

Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 
7. Then let me, se<^sterM fato 

To your 8> bil grot repair 5 

On yon hang;ing^ cliff it stands, 

Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands^ 

Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of Cyprus not with age decayed : 

Where the owl still hootwg sits, 

Where the bat inceasantriiits ; 

There in loftier strains Tli sing 

Whence the changing seasons spring ; 

Tell how storms defofm the skies. 

Whence the waves subside and rise. 

Trace the comet's blazing taif, 

Weigh the planets in a scale ; 

Bend, great God, before thy siirine ; 

The bournle^s,microcosm's.thine. 
a« Since in eacHycheme of life I've faiPdn. 

And disappointment seems entail'd. 

Since aH on earth I valiied most, 

My guide^roy stay, my friend is lo^t } 

O solitude, now gi've me rest, 

And bush the tempest in my breast : 

O gentle deign to gnid« my feet 

To your hermit-trodden seat ; 

Where I may live at last my own, 

Where I at tast may die unknown. 
9^. I spoke : she turn'd her magic ray : 

And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 
Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind ; 
Wan jprief will haunt you wberesoe'er you go, 
Sigh in the breeze^ and in the streamlet fiow. 
Tnere, pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 
ITiere, naked frenzy^ laughing wild with pain» 
Or bares ^he blade^oc ^umign Va \\\<^ tu^x^x 
Tbere, superslilionbtfKkda o^et ^\V!Att«ax%\ 
Ami yelift of d«moQa\A tbe ze^Vv^sx \x^^x:^ 
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10. iBut if a hermit youVe reiolv'd X6 dwell, 
And bid to social life aiai t farewell ; 

'Tis impiou o 

God never made an independent man ; 
'Twould jar the concord of his general plan^ . 
See every part of that stupendouft whole, 
<^ Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;'' 
To one great end the general good conspire. 
From matter, brtite, to man, to seraph, fire. 

11. Should man through nature solitary roam, 
His will his sovereign, every where his home, 
What force would guard him from the lion's jaw ? 
What 8wiflne!»8 wing him from the panther's paw ? 
Or should fate lead hrm to some safer shore, 
Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 
Where liberal nature all her charms bestows, 

' Suns shine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water flows, 
Fool dost thou think heM revel on the store. 
Absolve the care of Heaven, nor ask for more ? 
Tho' waters flow'd, flowers foloomM, and Phoebus shone. 
He*d sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 
For know, the Maker on the huaan breast 
A sense of kindred, country, man, impressed. 

12. Though nature's works the ruling mind declare^ 
And well deserve inquiry's serioift care, 

The God (what e'er misanthrophy may say,J 
Shines, beams in man with roost unclouded ray. 
What boots it thee to fly from pole to pol^ ? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roil ? 
What boots through space's furthest bourns to roain? 
if thou, O man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thyself, the humai^ mind survey; 
The use, the pleasure^ will the toil repay. 

13. Nor study only^ practice what yoi^ know ; 
Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you ower 
With Plato's olive wieath thB bays entwine j 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the learned lord of Hageley's shadc^ 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid. 
As when arous'd he stems corruption's course. 
And shakes the senate with a Tolly's force ? 

-. When freedom gasp'd beneath a Cesar's feet» 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But wjbere the breathes, the least ma^ \i!9fi£>a\VA) 
And fieedoB^ Britain) stitt b^nQ^ V> ^iM^ 
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14. Though mflPs ungratefuli or though fortune frown; 
Is the reward of worth a song, or crown ? 

Nor yet unrecompensM are virtue's pains; 

Good Allen livesy and bounteous Bruiiswick reigns. 

On each condition disappointments waiti 

Entor the hut, and force the guardinl gate. 

Nor dare repine though early friendship bleed : 

From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 

But know, adversity's the chHd of Ood ; 

Whom Heaven approves of most-, must feel her rod. 

15. When smooth old Ocean, aud each storm's asleepi 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep : , 

But when the demons of the tempest rave, 
Skill must conduct the vessel through the wave. 
Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow ? 
Who would not wish Anytus* for a foe ? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate : 
The good can never be unfortunate ^ 
And be this maxim graven in thy mind ; 
The height of virtue is, to serve mankind. 
16 But when old age has silver'd o'er thy head» 
When memory failsy and all thy vigour's fled. 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat ; 
Then will I greet tfliee to my woodland cave} 
Allay the pangs of age^ and smooth thy grave. 

ORAINGJClU 

* One of ihe accusers of Socrates. 
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